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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
ARNOLD LUNN REMONSTRATES 


- the present number of THE 
CaTHOLIC Wortp readers will 
find a letter from Mr. Arnold Lunn. 
It is, he says, an eirenicon, but it is, 
none the less, rather sharply con- 
troversial. Mr. Lunn is past mas- 
ter of that form of literary compo- 
sition. He has made of contro- 
versy a vocation and a fine art. It 
has been his custom to challenge 
the more important anti-Catholic 
and anti-Christian lecturers, writ- 
ers, scientists, and exchange with 
them a series of letters, with the 
understanding that the complete 
correspondence shall appear after- 
wards in book form. In that digni- 
fied but vivacious form of contro- 
versy, Mr. Lunn has achieved 
success and has done noble service 
in the cause of religion. 

Once—I regret it was not oftener 
—TI had the privilege of introducing 
this redoubtable champion of the 
Faith to an American audience. I 
remember speaking on that occa- 
sion in praise not only of the con- 
troversialist but of controversy, his 
type of controversy, honest, urbane, 
chivalrous. And I remember hear- 


ing from behind my back, as I 
spoke, the lecturer’s ejaculation of 
approval “Hear! Hear!” several 
times repeated. The evening was 
pleasant for me, for the audience 
and, I am sure, for Mr. Lunn. 
Therefore, not only as an editor but 
as Mr. Lunn’s friend, I am eager to 
place before the readers of this 
magazine his attack upon some of 
my opinions concerning the war 
and the British Empire. 

I regret, however, that the pres- 
ent sample of Mr. Lunn’s contro- 
versial manner is not of his best. 
Even though this time it is my ox 
that is being gored, or, to change 
the metaphor, though I am now the 
bull in the ring, I 


could have wished No 
that the matador Vital 
had put up a bet- Spot 


ter show. He has 

thrown some barbs in my general 
direction, but I feel that few of 
them have so much as touched me, 
and that most of those that found 
their mark penetrated so superfi- 
cially that they can be thrown off 
with a shrug. I hope, therefore, 








that my adversary will not think it 
a slight if I ignore much of his at- 
tack as inconsequential. 


HREE of the subjects he takes 

up seem important: his allega- 
tion that the United States is a spe- 
cially warlike nation; his explana- 
tion of the Constitution of the 
British Empire; and his apparent 
fear that Hitler may “exterminate 
the Christian religion.” 


UT first, a word about his little 

introductory joke. He has toyed, 
he says, with the idea of picketing 
the office of THe CaTHotic WorLp 
with placards declaring me unfair 
to the British. It could be done. 
Something like it 
has been done at 
the Paulist Rectory 
next door. One of 


Unfair! 
Unfair? 


our priests, acting as arbitrator in 


a labor dispute, was obliged in jus- 
tice to give a decision which dis- 
pleased a few of the workingmen. 
They picketed him as “unfair,” but 
‘being given a chance in court to 
make good the charge, they came to 
grief. Mr. Lunn, excellent debater 
that he is, must know that to allege 
is not to prove, and that not all that 
appears on placards is Gospel truth. 

Furthermore, here in New York 
we are pretty much fed up with 
picketers. You can hardly walk a 
block without bumping into two or 
three groups of them. They get un- 
der the feet and “in the hair” of 
passersby. They are so many that 
they damage their own cause, just 
as too many taxicabs make rapid 
transit impossible. No experienced 
observer of this newly developed 
form of conflict between employer 
and employee believes that a res- 
taurant, or a beauty parlor, or a 
“shoe-shine emporium” is unfair 
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because a picketer’s placard says so. 
The wary citizen says “Oh, Yeah?” 
He doesn’t even stop to say “Show 
me.” So I don’t think that many 
people in this neighborhood, where 
I have been pretty well known for 
thirty-five years, would believe 
“Father Gillis Unfair” because Mr. 
Arnold Lunn bore a banner with 
that strange device. More prob- 
ably they would say, “This stranger 
must be a British propagandist.” 


© get down to the business in 
hand. Mr. Lunn makes a point 
of my use of the word “possession” 
in regard to the form of tenure by 
which the British Empire holds the 
“Dominions.” He doesn’t say Col- 
onies, or Mandates. He says with 
exactitude “Dominions.” But as I 
understand it, what Hitler is after, 
as his first if not his last objective, 
is Britain’s Colonies and Mandates. 
Even so dispassionate an observer 
as Jacques Maritain, after going as 
far back as original sin for the re- 
mote cause of the war, cites as the 
proximate cause, “Empire, Colonies, 
Lebensraum,” which last word I 
venture to translate loosely “elbow 
room.” Germany and Italy feel 
that England has 
elbowed them and 
other nations pretty 
well off the globe. 
The Kaiser wanted 
his place in the sun. Hitler and 
Mussolini want their place on the 
earth. If Germany and Italy had 
been allotted their fair share of the 
globe in 1918, we might have been 
spared this present horrible war. 
What I had really said in the 
April Editorial to which Mr. Lunn 
refers and which he approximately 
quotes is that “the possession of a 
major portion of the earth’s surface 
and the domination of perhaps a 


Not 
Unfair 
if True 
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quarter of the population of the 
world by one power must inevi- 
tably produce war.” That statement 
is not “unfair.” Nor is it “anti- 
British.” It is true. I would say 
it as promptly and with as much 
conviction of France or Italy or 
Germany as of England if they 
“possessed” the lion’s share of the 
surface of the earth and the popu- 
lation of the world. I will say it 
of my own country if—God forbid 
—our present imperialism, already 
too great, becomes further extend- 
ed. As a matter of fact, I do say it 
—have said it. We have no more 
right to hold the Philippines than 
Japan has to hold Formosa or Ko- 
rea. Indeed less right. If “America 
for the Americans” is a good slo- 
gan, so is “Asia for the Asiatics.” 
One of the principal contentions 
made and repeated in these col- 
umns is that the American im- 
perialists of 1898 did their country 
a bad service. If we 
cannot cut those 
Islands loose they 
may drag us down. 
Is that an anti- 
American utterance? I think not. 
Neither do I think it anti-British to 
say that Britain’s far-flung posses- 
sions are a prime cause of interna- 
tional jealousy and hence of war. 
It is, of course, equally true that 
Hitler’s conquest of Czecho - Slo- 
vakia, Poland and Austria and 
Greece and Jugo-Slavia will produce 
more wars. Such is the history of 
Europe, and for that reason I hope 
and pray that our own country will 
keep out of Europe. 


Far Flung: 
Too Far 
Flung 


‘puas brings us to the most un- 
fortunate statement in Mr. 
Lunn’s letter. 
Fletcher Pratt, who wrote in The 
American Mercury that the United 


He quotes a Mr. 


States “stands forth as the most 
successfully pugnacious, the most 
unreasonably violent power in the 
history of the world,” and that our 
record as a warrior nation “is not 
equalled by the France of Louis 
XIV., by the Roman Empire, by the 
Mongols of Genghis Khan.” 

That quotation, without depreca- 
tion but with apparent approbation, 
is one reason why I think Mr. Lunn 
must be slipping slightly as a con- 
troversialist. Those reckless su- 
perlatives are not in his earlier 
manner. He never said anything 
or quoted anything like that in his 
debates with J. B. S. Haldane or 
C. E. M. Joad. He wouldn’t have 
dared. I am not flattered that he 
thought he could palm off such wild 
utterances on me. Perhaps read- 
ers of THE CATHOLIC Worwp will 
expect me to apologize for having 
introduced Mr. Lunn to them as a 
wise and judicious and chivalrous 
controversialist. I can only assure 
those who have not hitherto known 
him that normally he is much bet- 
ter balanced. Just now he is not 
himself. We can understand and 
sympathize. The bombings in Lon- 
don have their effect on the mind 
and heart of Englishmen over here, 
perhaps even more than at home. 

Those wild exaggerations of Mr. 
Pratt (whoever he may be) would 
fit better in a Ripley cartoon or in 
Bugs Baer’s occasional column 
“Odds and Ends of 
Useless Informa- 
tion.” Arnold Lunn 
knows better. He is 
—in his calmer and 
wiser mood—a good 
logician. He wouldn’t let an adver- 
sary “get away with” such phrases 
as “most pugnacious” and “most 
unreasonably violent in the history 
of the world.” As for the “Mongols 


These Be 
Wild 


Words 





of Genghis Khan”: that was evi- 
dently thrown in by Mr. Pratt be- 
cause it rounded out the rhythm 
and sounded terrific. We all know— 
to our anguish—persons who over- 
emphasize merely from habit. If 
they catch a man in a little fib they 
call him the greatest liar in ten 
counties. If inadvertently he lets 
fall a fairly innocent cuss-word they 
label him blasphemer: if he takes a 
nip now and then he is a sot. I 
imagine Mr. Pratt must be of that 
sort. Imagine Uncle Sam as the 
bloodiest savage since Genghis 
Khan! Mr. Lunn, how could you? 

Mr. Fletcher Pratt wrote that ar- 
ticle in 1938. Did Mr. Lunn clip 
the passage, file it for future use 
and dig it out to fling at us in 1941? 
Or did he just see it quoted some- 
where and pass it along? In either 
case it fits badly into what he calls 
an Eirenicon, a Peace Offering. 


F I were to emulate in this not 

too important debate Newman’s 
device in his historic contest with 
Kingsley, I should head this para- 
graph, Blot No. 3. 

Mr. Lunn says that we Ameri- 
cans have a “curious illusion” that 
our “record in the matter of aggres- 
sion is any better” than that of the 
English. 

I have gone over that matter 
once before in reply to Douglas 
Woodruff. I shall not repeat now 
the lesson in American history and 
geography I tried to give that other 
learned English gentleman. Any 
one who cares to refer to it may 
find it in the London Tablet for 
February 3, 1940. Suffice it here 
and now to say that the forty-eight 
states of the Union were pieced to- 
gether from seven parcels. First, 
all the original thirteen states, to- 
gether with the so-called “North- 


pendence in 1783. I 
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west Territory,” about thirty-two 
in all, came to us with our inde- 
suppose no 
Englishman of today, surely not 
Mr. Lunn, is Tory enough to call 
our Revolution a war of conquest. 
Florida we bought from Spain in 
1819. The “Louisiana Purchase” 
from Napoleon Bonaparte in 1802 
added territory out of which thir- 
teen more states in whole or in part 
were later made. Texas was an- 
nexed after the Mexican War in 
1845. Three years later what is 
now California, Arizona, and New 
Mexico were added to the U. S. A. 
by another treaty with Mexico. Ten 
years after that came the Gadsden 
purchase of still an- 

other piece from What 
Mexico. The Pacific Every 
Northwest we ob- Schoolboy 
tained by discovery, Should 
exploration and Know 


treaty, without war. 

Alaska we bought. The Philippines 
we rescued from Spain, but even 
after rescuing, paid for. Of all these 
transactions only two were “shady.” 
The war with Mexico and the war 
with Spain were perhaps unjusti- 


fiable. But if we had been as im- 
perialistic as Britain, we would in 
the first instance have taken all of 
Mexico, not some slices of it, and 
in the second we would have kept 
for our own all that we had got. 
The Philippines were wished upon 
us. We gave Cuba to the Cubans; 
we are trying desperately to give 
the Philippines to the Filipinos. 
Puerto Ricans are American citi- 
zens and content. 

To compare that history of ter- 
ritorial growth with the conquests 
of Great Britain is preposterous. 
Mr. Lunn in his habitually judi- 
cious mood must know it. He has 
been here several times. He has 
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lived here. He knows our history. 
Why then has he seen fit to repeat 
Douglas Woodruff’s ignorant or 
malevolent accusation that the 
United States is quite as much a 
land-grabbing nation as Great Brit- 
ain? And why does he add insult 
to injury by saying that we Ameri- 
cans are “under an illusion” be- 
cause we think our record in the 
matter of aggression and conquest 
better than Britain’s? 


= not permit myself much 
space to comment upon Mr. 
Lunn’s declaration that we have 
treated our red “Indians” as badly 
as England treated the real Indians. 
I could fill all the pages of this num- 
ber of THE CaTHoLic Worip with 
devastating indictments of Eng- 
land’s rule in India taken exclusive- 
ly from English sources. I would 
not care to do so. For the past six 
months, writing with the sole pur- 
pose of doing what 
I can to keep my 
country out of war 
and free from en- 
tangling foreign alli- 
ances, I have deliberately declined 
to make an argument from Eng- 
land’s treatment of India or, for 
that matter, of Ireland. I shall not 
now change my policy. But I serve 
warning that if any one insists that 
India and Ireland be dragged into 
the controversy I may be tempted 
to hit out hard. England’s treat- 
ment of India from the days of 
Clive and Warren Hastings to the 
massacre of Amritsar under Gen- 
eral Dyer is a story that all well- 
informed and discreet Englishmen 
would not care to have exposed in 
the present crisis. 

It was, therefore, a tactical mis- 
take on Mr. Lunn’s part to men- 
tion India. Even the school chil- 


Pot and 
Kettle? 
Hardly 
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dren in England and the United 
States remember Macaulay’s indict- 
ment not so much of Warren Hast- 
ings as of the government that 
permitted him and his colleagues to 
commit monstrous injustice. He 
says—to give one small sample: 
“During the five years which fol- 
lowed the departure of Clive from 
Bengal, the misgovernment of the 
English was carried to such a point 
as seemed incompatible with the 


‘existence of society. . . . The serv- 


ants of the Company .. . forced the 
natives to buy dear and to sell 
cheap. . . . Enormous fortunes were 
thus rapidly accumulated at Cal- 
cutta, while thirty millions of hu- 
man beings were reduced to the 
extremity of wretchedness. They 
had been accustomed to live under 
tyranny, but never under tyranny 
like this. . . . Under their old mas- 
ters they had at least one resource: 
when the evil became insupport- 
able, the people rose and pulled 
down the government. But the 
English Government was not to be 
so shaken off. That Government, 
oppressive as the most oppressive 
form of barbarian despotism, was 
strong with all the strength of civi- 
lization” (Italics mine). 

As for those alleged one hundred 
and fifty wars of the United States 
in one hundred and fifty years, I 
wonder if Mr. Lunn has forgotten 
John Morley’s estimate, referred to 
in Dr. J. T. Sunderland’s India in 
Bondage that in the nineteenth cen- 
tury alone England 
waged one hundred 
and eleven wars in 
India alone, to say 
nothing of her wars in other parts 
of the world. For myself, I am 
not too much impressed with such 
statistics. They suggest the ques- 
tion, when is a war not a war but a 


Englishmen 
on India 





riot, or a skirmish or a_ border 
raid? But this I do know, that for 
the fifty years I have observed what 
has been going on in my own coun- 
try, we have been engaged in only 
two wars, and that we went into 
one of those two to save England. 
There may have been a few dozen 
“wars” going on of which I had no 
knowledge, but what kind of “war” 
ean it be that isn’t heard of by a 
relatively intelligent and watchful 
citizen? Any statement about a 
hundred and fifty wars in a hun- 
dred and fifty years is so absurd 
that Mr. Lunn should have hesi- 
tated to copy it, not to say pass it 
on. 


go further as he does and 
speak of the American Conti- 
nent as “once theirs,” to say that 
all this vast continent, from Hud- 
son Bay to Panama, “belonged” to 
tribes of savages, and to imply if not 
to say that their not being permit- 
ted to keep what was their own was 
as wicked as to steal India from its 
‘ hundreds of millions of civilized 
white people is a piece of tactic un- 
worthy of so skillful a debater and 
so enlightened a Christian as Ar- 
nold Lunn. He might at least have 
remembered the fact that the white 
man’s treatment of the red man on 
this continent was as bad under 
English rule as under American 
rule. And he might have remem- 
bered also that the unnatural al- 
liance of the English with Red 
Indians against the colonists still 
rankles in the minds of Americans. 
We do not forget the massacres in 
the Wyoming and Mohawk valleys 
perpetrated by the English (or Tory 
Americans) against the wives and 
children of colonists who were 
fighting for liberty. Better leave 
that subject alone, Mr. Lunn. 
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HESITATE to go on, but there 
remains one matter that I can- 
not omit. It is not so much histori- 
cal as theological. Mr. Lunn quotes 
from Father Raymond Feely’s “ad- 
mirable pamphlet” the Pope’s state- 
ment that the Nazis are “waging a 
war of extermination on religion.” 
Therefore Mr. Lunn is “puzzled why 
American Catholics do not recog- 
nize that it is their 
duty to stop Hitler.” 
It is significant that 
the Holy Father 
himself does not 
draw that conclu- 
sion from his own words. I should 
imagine that the Pope’s mind was 
best known to himself, and that we 
should not attempt to complete his 
thought. The Pope has not said 
that Catholics should fight Nazism 
with fire and sword. He seems al- 
ways to be restrained by St. Paul’s 
warning that “the weapons of our 
warfare are not carnal,” and by our 
Savior’s rebuke to James and John 
who wanted to meet violence with 
vengeance, “You know not of what 
spirit you are.” To me it seems 
sacrilegious to advocate what our 
Lord discountenanced, and imperti- 
nent to put into the Pope’s mouth a 
counsel that he has carefully re- 
frained from speaking. Father 
Feely does not do so. Mr. Lunn 
by implication does. 

As I read the rest of the quota- 
tion from Father Feely on page 18 
of Nazism versus Religion, I take it 
that he speaks of the Nazi plan 
rather than of his own prophecy 
when he says that “priests and 
ministers will be no more” and that 
“Sacraments and the Mass will be- 
come a memory.” It would be un- 
theological, if not heretical, to say 
that the priesthood will be extin- 
guished and the Mass abolished in 


The 
Weapons 
of Our 
Warfare 
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all the world. It would be con- 
trary to historical experience to 
predict such complete calamity 
even for Germany. In England and 
Ireland substantially the same plan 
was followed as is now developing 
in the Reich and the same result 
was anticipated by Cromwell and 
Elizabeth as by Hitler. I don’t 
think Hitler will succeed since those 
other two diabolical enemies of the 
Church failed. 

Father Feely also says, “Seminary 
after seminary has been liquidated 

. no priests of ‘alien blood’ will 
be permitted to enter the Reich nor 
may those of alien 
blood leave for for- 
eign seminaries.” All 
of which is reminis- 
cent of English per- 
secution of the Church. In fact it 
was worse in England and Ireland. 
Priests could not be educated at 


“Priests 
Shall Be 
No More”? 


home; candidates for the priesthood 
were forbidden to go abroad; and 
foreign priests were forbidden to 
enter the Kingdom. Father Feely 
says of the Nazi plan “Simple—bru- 


tally simple and diabolical.” We 
may say the same of the Eliza- 
bethan and Cromwellian plan. Yet 
the faith did not become extinct in 
Ireland or even in England. 

“It is not,” says Mr. Lunn, a sign 
of “little faith to see in Hitler a 
ruler quite as determined as Queen 
Elizabeth to exterminate the 
Church.” Of course not. I would 
accuse no one of lack of faith be- 
cause he sees Hitler’s determination 
to exterminate. But I would think 
it a sign of little faith if he feared 
that the determination to extermi- 
nate would result in extermination. 

Be that supposition correct or in- 
correct, heretical or orthodox, the 
fact remains that the Pope today 
has not commanded, or even so 
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much as hinted, that Catholics 
should take the sword to fight the 
German anti-Christ any more than 
the Pope commanded them to take 
the sword against the English anti- 
Christs in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. It is hardly fair, 
therefore, to say or even to seem to 
say that the Holy Father approves 
a war to save religion from the 
hands of Hitler. 


HAD not thought to cover so 
much ground in the reply to Mr. 
Lunn. But as I went on I came to 
realize that the answer to his letter 
would bring out once again certain 
points I have previously tried to 
make in the Editorials of this peri- 
odical. I hope the reader has found 
some of his own questions an- 
swered as well as those of Mr. 
Lunn. 





THE PRESIDENT AND THE PEOPLE 


ALTER LIPPMANN, conserva- 

tive, judicious, pro-Roosevelt, 
in his column on April 19th, said 
with what is for him unusual 
acerbity: “In this tremendous time 
the American people must look to 
their President for leadership. 
They are not getting leadership 
from the President. They are not 
being treated as they deserve to be 
treated and as they 
have a right to be Well Said, 
treated. They are Mr. Lippmann 
not being treated as 
men and women but rather as if 
they were inquisitive children. They 
are not being dealt with seriously, 
truthfully, responsibly, and nobly. 
They are being dealt with cleverly, 
indirectly, even condescendingly. 
and nervously... . 

“This people is made of better 





stuff —is more ready to face the 
truth, more ready to rise to the oc- 
casion—than the President implies 
by his cleverness and his maneuvers 
and his devices and his casual com- 
ment on great issues. Because the 
President is underestimating the 
American people, he is separating 
himself from the American people, 
denying to them the guidance which 
is their right and depriving himself 
of the support of the people’s con- 
victions which is the government’s 
indispensable need. In the presence 
of such momentous events—involv- 
ing momentous decisions whatever 
may be the course of events—there 
is no substitute among free men for 
lucidity and courage and the sim- 
plicity of a noble spirit.” 

I quote that noble and dignified 
utterance of our wisest American 
columnist, first because I think it 
true and secondly because I could 
not have said it myself with such 
emotional and intellectual restraint. 
And it needed saying. 


NOTHER columnist almost 
equally capable and scarcely 
less friendly to the President, Ray- 
mond Clapper, on May 8th added 
what might well be a postscript to 
Lippmann’s column. “In a sense,” 
he said, “Mr. Roosevelt is a pris- 
oner of himself. During the Presi- 
dential campaign he tied himself, as 
in his Boston speech, to a pledge 
not to send American boys into any 
foreign wars. He might torture his 
way out of that by saying that this 
was not a foreign war but our war, 
but it would be a rather tricky busi- 
ness. Recently Mr. Roosevelt said 
at a press conference that convoys 
would mean shooting. That makes 
it difficult for him to advocate con- 
voys. ... I cite these details not be- 
cause they give any worthwhile 
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clew at all to the future but because 
they may partially explain the con- 
fusion and uncertainty now exist- 
ing.” 

“Confusion and uncertainty now 
existing” is a correct diagnosis of 
the mind of the people. And be it 
said in justice that the people are 
not to blame. “Are they dumb 
clucks?” asks George Sokolsky, and 
he shows that they are not. But they 
are beguiled and therefore bewil- 
dered. “Give light 
and the people will 
find their way” is a 
good democratic 
maxim. To deny the people light 
and then demand that they make 
a wise decision in a matter of vast 
and terrible importance is unfair; 
to turn upon the people and berate 
them, as some orators are doing at 
this moment, is cruelty added to in- 
justice. We, the people, are 
scourged for being apathetic, slow 
to understand, hard to convince, 
frivolous in the face of calamity, 
partisan and passionate when we 
should be sober and thoughtful. It 
is wicked thus to castigate us when, 
as Mr. Lippmann and Mr. Clapper 
say, and as every student of the 
situation knows, we are given half 
truths, evasions, misstatements, 
shrewdly worded utterances that 
seem to mean what they do not 
mean, and on occasion are con- 
fronted with blank silence or con- 
tempt when we ask for information. 


God Help 
the People! 


ans for example, those much 
quoted utterances of the Presi- 
dent which were taken by the peo- 
ple as a promise to keep us out of 


war. They have been haggled over 
by friends and enemies of the Ad- 
ministration and have been re- 
hearsed and reprinted so often that 
perhaps we know them by heart. 
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But it may be well to put them 
down upon the page so that THE 
CaTHOLIC WorLp cannot be accused 
in after years of having made no 
record of them. Read them cau- 
tiously and critically as Dr. Adler 
advises reading a book, for though 
the words and the phrases are sim- 
ple, complicated arguments rage 
around and about them. Some say 
the President gave a guarantee and 
made a promise; others say he 
could not and therefore did not. 
But here are his words: 

“We are arming ourselves not 
for any purpose of conflict or in- 
tervention in foreign disputes. I 
repeat again that I stand on the 
platform of our party; we will 
not participate in foreign wars 
and will not send our army, 
naval or air forces to fight in for- 
eign lands outside of the Ameri- 
cas except in case of attack” 
(Philadelphia, October 23, 1940). 

“In 1935, in the face of grow- 
ing dangers throughout the 
world, your government under- 
took to eliminate the hazards 
which in the past had led to war. 
We made it clear that ships fly- 
ing the American flag could not 
carry munitions to a belligerent; 
and that they must stay out of 
war zones” (New York City, Oc- 
tober 28, 1940). 

“And while I am talking to 
you, fathers and mothers, I give 
you one more assurance. I have 
said this before, but I shall say 
it again, and again, and again, 
your boys are not going to be sent 
into any foreign wars. They are 
going into training to form a 
force so strong that, by its very 
existence, it will keep the threat 
of war far away from our shores. 
Yes, the purpose of our defense 


is defense” (Boston, October 30, 
1940). 

“I am fighting to keep this na- 
tion prosperous and at peace. I 
am fighting to keep our people 
out of foreign wars, and to keep 
foreign conceptions of govern- 
ment out of our own United 
States” (Brooklyn, November 1, 
1940). 

“The first purpose of our for- 
eign policy is to keep our coun- 
try out of war” (Cleveland, No- 
vember 2, 1940). 


Those five utterances seem to 
the casual reader—even to the 
cautious reader —to have but one 
meaning. In fact they are too plain 
for champions of the Administra- 
tion who have long ceased to quote 
them or even to refer to them. But 
the President’s wife, with perfect 
self-confidence, if not quite perfect 
logic, assures us that the President 
made no promise to keep us out of 
war, because neither he nor any 
other president could make such a 
promise! 

The First Lady emphasizes the 
saving clause “except in case of 
attack.” But what is meant by 
“attack”? Is an “at- 
tack” necessarily an 
assault upon our 
own territory? Or 
can we be attacked 
on the Burma Road or at Singa- 
pore or in the British Channel, 
or in mid-Atlantic, or in the Red 
Sea, or the Gulf of Aden? In 
other words, is there a strategic 
meaning of the word “attack” as 
well as an everyday meaning? If 
so, which meaning did the Presi- 
dent have in mind? Was he talk- 
ing the language of the people or 
the language of the generals? Did 
he employ the word “attack” in its 


“Unless 
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literal or its metaphorical sense? It 
is unfortunate that just as the de- 
bates on these questions in the 
newspapers and on the street cor- 
ners and over dinner tables came 
to the boiling point the President 
was unable, because of illness, to 
address the public and set us right. 


OWEVER, he did not lack 

spokesmen. The woods were 
full of them. Forum platforms 
swarmed with them, and banquet 
halls and the two floors of Congress. 
Everybody was speaking, Mr. Wal- 
lace, Mr. Hull, Mr. Stimson, Bill 
Donovan, Fiorello La Guardia, 
Colonel McDermott, Bishop Man- 
ning (unofficially but perhaps with 
approbation), Mr. Willkie, James 
Roosevelt, Elliott Roosevelt, Mrs. 
‘Roosevelt, American Ambassador 
Winant at London and a dozen or a 
score of other official and semi-offi- 
cial interpreters of the President’s 
mind. 

But though they spoke with sanc- 
tion from the White House, or at 
- least without rebuke or correction, 
they advocated methods quite irre- 
concilable with the President’s sol- 
emn assurances. As I write (May 
15th) the latest speech was that of 
Mr. Winant. Addressing the Eng- 
lish-Speaking Union 
in London, he spoke 
of convoys in such 
wise as to leave no 
doubt in the mind of his hearers 
that America would surely supply 
convoys. Yet our President had 
said “Convoys mean shooting, and 
shooting means war.” Putting this 
and that together, we cannot but 
conclude that Mr. Winant in effect 
promised the English precisely what 
his chief had deprecated. Yet am- 
bassadors do not speak at random. 
If they do they are called home. 


A Puzzled 
People 
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Mr. Winant was not called home. 
Convoys mean war. Mr. Winant 
promised war. 

That is but one instance. For a 
month or more there has not been 
a day in which some apparently 
accredited spokesman for the Ad- 
ministration has not at a lecture, or 
a mass meeting, or a formal din- 
ner, or to a nation-wide radio audi- 
ence used words that nullified the 
President’s promises to the people. 

It may be suggested that condi- 
tions have changed since October. I 
do not make that statement cynical- 
ly. I have no taste for cynicism or 
flippancy in these days of terrible 
foreboding. I think it nasty to say 
—as many do—that after the No- 
vember election Mr. Roosevelt was 
unconcerned about his October 
promises. All the appearances are 
to the contrary. He spoke those 
words like a man conscious of a 
sacred obligation. That being so, 
how can he now tolerate the nulli- 
fication of his words by his spokes- 
men? 

Conditions have not changed 
essentially. In October the war 
was a year old; France had fallen; 
England had been bombed; Eng- 
lish shipping had been sunk. 
Things were not different in May 
when Presidential spokesmen were 
crying for war, than in the preced- 
ing October when the President had 
said he would use all his energies 
to keep us out of war. He had in- 
deed inserted in his speeches the 
qualifying clause “unless we are at- 
tacked.” He could have gone on to 
say “unless things look blacker for 
England” or “unless we use our 
ships to send goods to England and 
the Nazis sink our ships.” But he 
did not. He made no such provisos. 

Furthermore, if he had changed 
his mind, who was as well qualified 
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as he to report that fact to the peo- 
ple? Perhaps he will have done so 
by the time these lines are read. 
But up to and beyond the middle of 
May he had said nothing to indicate 
that his words about convoys or a 
shooting war or sending our sol- 
diers or sailors abroad were not 
still to be considered as standing. 
He said nothing, but a hundred 
others were saying it for him. Or 
were they indeed saying it for him? 
Qui facit per alium facit per se: 
what one does through an agent is 
equivalent to what one does him- 
self. No wonder the people were 
puzzled. No wonder his best 
friends, like Lippmann, warned him 
—in vain—that he should speak 
and end the bewilderment. But 
when he does speak let us hope he 
will not repudiate the wise words he 
spoke in October. 


ATURALLY this chaotic condi- 

tion afforded extremists—to call 
them by no harder word —a great 
opportunity. There was Major 
George Fielding Eliot—usually sane 
—who declared it time to put away 
scruples about the 
use of “sabotage, es- 
pionage and internal 
dislocations of vari- 
ous sorts.” He advised us to “or- 
ganize, support and keep going 
groups of Nazi-haters in the con- 
quered parts of Europe, and not to 
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allow sabotage of arms plants, rail- 
ways, communications, shipyards, 
oil refineries and the like to be left 
to local hatreds.” “Build up this 
good work,” he says. He uses “we” 
“we” “we” all the way through that 
syndicated article (New York 
Times, May 8th) and by “we” he 
meant “we Americans.” The Presi- 
dent had said he would not wage 
war on foreign soil, but the Major 
(retired) advised us to practice sab- 
olage and espionage on foreign 
shores! 

Also there was Senator Pepper 
who urged that we—we Americans 
—should incontinently take posses- 
sion of the Azores, the Canary Is- 
lands and Dakar. It mattered not 
to him that no one of those places 
belonged to Hitler and that only 
one of them was under Nazi con- 
trol. Take them anyway. What 
care we for international law or the 
seventh commandment, or the 


rights of sovereign peoples. What 
care we for anything. All the world 
is crazy, so let us go crazy too. 


ES, we are in a serious way. We 

need a steady hand and a clear 
head to guide us. We need light 
and truth and honesty and simple 
sincerity. As Mr. Lippmann has 
said so eloquently, “There is no 
substitute among free men for 
lucidity and courage and the sim- 
plicity of a noble spirit.” 





ACCENT UPON DANGER 
Or 


A Letter from Provincial England * 


By MarsorieE A. Lewis 


ERHAPS I should have said 

“Britain,” but there is to me 
poetic symbolism in the lovely 
word “England.” It conjures up 
hills and dales, cherry orchards, 
cities of pale Bath stone, nestling in 
the emerald surrounds of Cotswold; 
or creaming breakers plashing in 
playful imitation of oceanic fury on 
our golden holiday beaches. And 
England means to me the almost 
daily magnificence of “Turner” 
sunsets, over the sea horizon of a 
tiny Somerset sea-town. 

Britain means so much more. It 
mixes up industrialism and agricul- 
ture, big business and simplicity. 
And as my town is truly provincial, 
‘ it is also rurally English; sleepy, 
with not too much noise and bustle, 
and with a very fine opinion of it- 
self because it is in Royal Berkshire 
and is patronised by smooth, wide 
reaches of Thames, at its loveliest. 

Hitherto, we have basked in a 
sort of refined glory in the knowl- 
edge that we were within a business 
man’s run of the Great Metropolis! 
Theatre trains for an evening in the 
West End were a feature of our pre- 
war gadding; and women who 
prided themselves on smartness, 
took shopping jaunts to Regent 
Street, London, for their new Spring 
outfits. 


1 Eorrontmaz. Nore: This article was written 
during the last days of February, 1941. It was 
postmarked March 14th and received by us on 
April 16th. The deletions by the Censor are 
indicated by dots. 


None of this will be news to those 
of you whe know the town I am 
describing. (The references I am 
shortly to make to the war prevent 
me from giving “our” name.) 

Hitherto, 1 said. Now, we teem, 
bustle, rattle and clank! Our wide, 
quiet main street is so thronged 
with shoppers, that at times one is 
like a spoon sticking upright in a 
bowl of stiff porridge. It is well- 
nigh impossible to move outside 
certain popular chain stores on a 
Saturday night. You see, we have 
given sanctuary to evacuated chil- 
dren, “blitzed” families, evacuated 
firms and their personnel; elderly 
people who are better away from 
London; troops of . . . all branches; 
sailors, airmen; the women’s serv- 
ices. And the halt and the blind 
are also added unto us! 

Yes, our streets are packed with 
a slowly moving, aimless flow of 
humanity. Aimless, because it is 
uprooted from its natural environ- 
ment, and because it has little inter- 
est in temporary habitation. The 
women spend their time shop-gaz- 
ing. As far as I can see, they do not 
realise that, within a stone’s throw 
of the crowded street, there are 
fields, woods, riverside walks. In- 
stead, they trail their pale babies 
and crotchety toddlers around 
town. Of course, the little mites get 
cross, but one cannot interfere. 

The steady rumble of "bus and 
trolley cars in the main street is 

















frequently pepped up, or contrarily, 
completely held up, by armoured 
cars, camouflaged lorries, search- 
light crews complete with equip- 
page and domestic camp utensils. 
Nearly every week an enemy "plane, 
looking strangely like a human 
creature with a broken spine, is 
driven flauntingly through the town 
on long queer trailers, usually grim- 
ly led by a swift, quiet ambulance, 
sometimes one of the American am- 
bulances. 

Now here is where I, and others 
equally unsuperstitious, humbly 
and fervently “touch wood”! I am 
asking for disaster too, because a 
few moments ago, all the tormented 
souls in Hell wailed their miseries 
to the starlit skies outside. (Or was 
it merely twenty or thirty Alert si- 
rens? Oh, yes—of course it was!) 

Never mind, I can, up to now, re- 
cord that this is one of the few re- 
maining provincial towns of any 
importance which has as yet re- 
mained “unblitzed.” By the time 
you read this it will probably have 
received its adulthood in the pun- 
ishment of war. Up to now, I sup- 
pose we could say we have only had 
infantile teething troubles in con- 
trast to attacks borne by Coventry, 
Bristol, Birmingham, Cardiff, Dover, 
Leicester, Sheffield, Portsmouth, 
Southampton, Liverpool and Swan- 
sea; also, Weston, Somerset. 

This does not mean we have had 
nothing. Sometimes we have three 
Alerts in a day; sometimes two a 
night. Oh, we know the house- 
shake of bombs all right! Many a 
time, everything rattleable has rat- 
tled, as the zooming war-gnats have 
been overhead. 

The nearest bomb I have felt, 
though, has been one mile, and this 
distance to those who have so cour- 
ageously stuck blitz conditions is 
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laughably far away. Near enough, 
though, says I! Sometimes, during 
September, 1940, the sky was aglow 
London-way, as if a harvest moon 
were rising. But—the moon was on 
the other side, and the glow was the 
great dockside fire; and the spar- 
kling fireworks the bursting shells 
of the London barrage. 

Then, too, I have many times 
been nearly blinded by a gigantic 
sky flash of what might be sheet 
lightning of tropical intensity, ex- 
cept that the sirens had just sound- 
ed, and the “thunder” which quick- 
ly followed the flash, was too earth- 
shaking. Thunder trembles the air 
only; explosives burrow, and belch 
forth the depths of the earth. 

While on this subject, it may be 
interesting to note what reactions 
mother-love can have. All my life 
I have been so scared of thunder. 
Then my baby came. When she be- 
gan to notice it as a toddler, I 
found myself curbing my fear to 
give her confidence; and in so doing 
I forgot to fear thunder! Now, the 
same thing is happening with 
bombs and sirens. I am usually left 
alone with my little daughter and 
Jenny (her spaniel) when sirens 
sound, because my husband is a 
Warden. Don’t misunderstand— 
there is no courage in me; I would 
dearly love to be a clinging vine. 
But if I did that, it would be a vir- 
tual impossibility for him to re- 
spond to the duty call. Also, the 
child would have hysterics, and the 
dog would go crackers! So for the 
sake of quiet and no panic, I am 
casual, as if-he were just going out 
for a drink; and if I wonder wheth- 
er I shall see him intact at the “All 
Clear,” and whether his home and 
family will still be extant, the fears 
are not exchanged. But one night 
while he was on patrol, heavy explo- 
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sions occurred, and he thought they 
were over our avenue, as I thought 
of him out in it. Some of my 
friends own that they tremble all 
over when the sirens shriek. I have, 
once or twice, especially when wak- 
ened in the night by heavy bombs; 
but not as a rule. Instead, my pulse 
flies like an engine “revving” but 
not in gear, and my mind at once 
registers certain actions; if in bed, 
grab clothes and get downstairs as 
fast as possible; turn off main gas; 
get a few clothes on, watching the 
child in bed to see if she is dis- 
turbed, ready to help her quickly 
over to the indoor shelter—which 
is of very heavy wood, of table-top 
idea, in the strongest fireplace re- 
cess of the lounge, on the “party” 
wall of our semi-detached house. 
Unfortunately, it is also near the 
outside wall, French windows, so 
my husband sandbagged outside, 
and has made stoutish wooden shut- 
ters for the glass doors. 

The child sleeps in this room, be- 
cause when we had nightly sirens 
with “bumps” of varying distance— 
not blitzes—it seemed such a shame 
to waken her, to bring her down, 
and yet I felt I could not leave her 
upstairs for fear of shrapnel; and 
now that the fire-bombs have be- 
come a common feature of raiding, 
nearly all the children I know sleep 
downstairs. Which brings me to our 
two smallish Fire-Blitzes. My hus- 
band and little daughter were both 
ill with influenza a few weeks ago, 
and one afternoon a German "plane 
could be heard prowling about over- 
head but hidden in‘ the heavy 
clouds. “Not a Jerry,” groused the 
husband—feverish, and therefore 
peevish. I did not agree! Then, 
after about thirty minutes, there 
were a number of queer clanging 
bangs, and they went on and on. 
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“No, no A.A. guns, and not machine 
guns—nothing but someone beating 
a carpet in a near back garden,” 
grumbled the poor old invalid. And 
nothing I could say would convince 
him that he should wrap himself in 
his eiderdown and come down- 
stairs. Then the sirens shrieked— 
but it was all over. 

Later on, I was able to tell him 
gleefully that his bed had been a 
fool’s paradise; because, down our 
shopping street, about half a mile 
away as the crow flies, three hun- 
dred incendiary and explosive fire- 
bombs had dropped, and our own 
parson had one on a third storey 
bedroom, destroying his bed and 
bedding. And later, on his return 
to work, my husband heard that 
one of his fellow-draughtsmen also 
had fire experiences. 

That experience woke us all up, 
and now we are replete with water 
and sand on every doorstep, stirrup 
pumps in every road, sandbags at 
lamp-posts, water—if we are wise— 
in our baths, and a regular rota for 
fire-watchers! 

The other incendiary raid was la- 
ter in the evening, last autumn, and 
caused little damage—two roofs 
ablaze; but it was accompanied by 
high explosives, which demolished 
two houses. The people were sitting 
in the back room and, except for 
shock, were uninjured. But this 
second fire blitz was at a puzzling 
time of day . . . and one can only 
conclude that the German or Italian 
pilot was bound for the Midlands, 

. - and that he was driven back, 
and loosed his cargo on—(us!) to 
make a quick get-away! There were 
between fifty and sixty fires which 
needed the attention of the Auxil- 
iary Fire Service, within half a mile 
of houses and shops, but all were 
dealt with quickly enough to pre- 














vent anything very serious. If it 
had been at dusk or. at black-out, 
our town would have been ablaze. 

The school-children were stream- 
ing out of school when the incen- 
diaries fell. Some of them had the 
terrifying experience of secing one 
fall a yard or two away. One of my 
daughter’s school-chums had one 
strike her hat-brim. She was not 
harmed; it fell into the road to do 
its firework act, but she was in bed 
with shock next day. For once, I 
felt thankful my child had suc- 
cumbed to the ’flu germ, and was 
fortunate enough to miss that ex- 
perience! 

Children having an after-school 
play in a large recreation ground, 
screamed when they saw flaming 
bedding being thrust out of bed- 
room windows. It naturally startled 
them, especially as the sirens had 
not sounded. But they are very 
brave, only, like all of us, prick an 
ear for the siren, if a "bus acceler- 
ates up a fairly distant steep hill. It 
has that same beginning if your 
ears are keyed to war-pitch! 

So you see, fire has licked even 
our quietude with its fiery tongue, 
but we count ourselves doubly for- 
tunate that we had our awakener 
during daylight. Every time we 
hear the deep snarl of enemy ’planes 
overhead now, we have to watch, as 
well as listen. 

While on this subject, I saw what 
I thought was rather a pathetic 
sight the other day. A huddle of 
very old thatched cottages, about 
one mile out into the country from 
here, surrounded by open fields, 
brown ploughed. At each door was 
a bucket of water, a rake and a stir- 
rup pump available for the group; 
also sand. At first I laughed in deri- 
sion to think that the cottagers 
should think fire precautions from 
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raids necessary right out there, but 
I laughed the other side of my face 


when I was told of the . . . bomb 
which had one night lifted huge 
trees and their deep roots out of the 
sweet copse, thrown great lumps of 
bedded chalk-stone high into the 
branches of the surviving trees, and 
making a crater . . . We heard 
this bomb whistle down, and 
ducked, thinking it mearer ... 
heard for 4 miles! ... Also, I was 
reminded, one incendiary on a 
thatched roof would soon make it a 
splendid torch for the surrounding 
countryside. Little ancient English 
thatched cottages somehow do not 
belong to the wars of present civili- 
zations—do they? 

You will see by the previous page 
that our regrettable national char- 
acteristic of shutting the stable 
door after the horse has run away, 
was very evident. It has been pub- 
licly stated that the historic old City 
of London burned because of negli- 
gence in organised fire-watching. 
And we have certainly had fewer 
disastrous incendiary raids since 
fire-spotting became general. 

The bogeys of the near future— 
invasion, gas, and starvation—have 
been well and truly advertised! 
But the average English man and 
woman, believe me, are even now 
more afraid of looking fools for car- 
rying their gas-masks around, than 
they are afraid of being gassed! Be- 
cause of this stupidity, we are being 
subjected to more or less “surprise” 
demonstrations of tear and nose 
gases in the streets. I hope one will 
happen here, so that my obstinate 
“better-half” will carry his! Al- 


though, I agree masks are cumber- 
some in crowds and add to the al- 
ready heavy shopping basket. 

The man opposite is a Home 


Guard. I was 


Last September, 
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awakened in the night by what I felt 
sure were bells. Invasion! thought 
I. No, said the betterhalf, just 
imagination! The Home Guard also 
heard the bells, and rose in great 
haste three times. But it was a very 
loud-chiming clock belonging to a 
near neighbour! I feel sure our ears 
will soon be capable of “pricking” 
like a dog’s! But there... a com- 
plete mobilisation ... up and down 
‘the length and breadth of England 
during September, .. . 


But we felt fairly scared when we 
heard they were at large within a 
radius of a few miles from us; and 
I made an arrangement with my 
nearest neighbour to bang a gong— 
either near the chimney, or out of 
a window—for her to ’phone the 
police or military, for it would be 
a signal I had a “suspicious caller”! 

So you can tell our feeling of 
stress has been there, though no 
one would suspect it. 

By the way, I little thought, as I 
gazed upon the lurid glow from the 
September dock fires, that a day or 
two after I should give shelter to 
refugees from that raid! I took in 
an old man of seventy-five and his 
daughter, ostensibly to give them 
baths, food and shelter for a day or 
two, for their house was badly dam- 
aged. Instead, they have stayed un- 
til now—five months—and my bed- 
sitting-room has been taken by the 
daughter as a permanent war-time 
lodging; for I found, to my surprise, 
that they were able and willing to 
pay a little rent. In fact, I now find 
they are better off than we are! 

As they were bombed out, I felt 
I was giving shelter to needy people. 
The old gentleman was very happy 
here; but his heart gradually failed 
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and, much to our distress, he passed 
beyond war on December 4th. 

The evacuée child I had for four- 
and-a-half months at the beginning 
of the war, was taken home to Lon- 
don by her mother. She had be- 
come a little dear, and had gained in 
weight, was growing, and her car- 
riage was different altogether. I was 
disappointed that she was taken 
home, especially as she told people 
that she did not want to go. 

She had her eleventh birthday 
with me, and I gave her a nice party 
having some of her little friends, 
and some of my daughter’s. It was 
the first time that child had had her 
very own party and iced cake. (No 
iced cake for my girl’s party this 
year! Never mind.) Anyway, she is 
old enough to have learned a differ- 
ent—and, I hope—a more normal, 
sensible type of life, and it may 
stand her in good stead when she 
leaves home to feather her own nest. 

City dwellers are a great disap- 
pointment to me. They seem to love 
their children passionately, but self- 
ishly. In unwise ways—like too fre- 
quent pennyworths of sweets and 
sickly shop cakes, and fish and 
chips in bed for supper at ten 
o’clock at night! Of course, these 
things please the children, and, of 
course, they find plain, wholesome 
food boring and unpalatable. Also, 
they seem mentally and education- 
ally backward, resulting from late 
hours, and staying at home from 
school for “verminous heads and 
chills.” The child I had, at ten-and- 
three-quarter years did not know 
how to use a knife and fork when I 
took her in and, of course, suffered 
acutely from infected head and hair. 
I can vouch that very little said 
against the first batch of evacuees 
is untrue, but it is not the fault of 
the children. Blame the shiftless- 
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ness of parents. Children will near- 
ly always take the easiest course. 
Also, “I ’ates baths” I well remem- 
ber my evacuée saying. Whereas 
my daughter wallows like a walrus! 

These children’s minds have no 
chance to go through the stages of 
development gradually in accord- 
ance with the natural growth of the 
body. Their brains are grappling 
with adult problems from toddlers- 
hood. I am speaking now from ex- 
perience. A London family I know, 
has a boy of four-and-a-half years 
and a baby of ten months. They 
have splendid wages. The baby and 
boy sleep in the same room with 
their mother and father. The baby 
has now reached the stage of imi- 
tating every action of the boy’s—at 
ten months! He can stagger round 
the room quite well. I have never 


seen a guard put before the fire, and 
the two children have visited the 
cinema regularly from infants of 


five months! 

They get up late and go to bed at 
ten o’clock, and are not bathed reg- 
ularly. In consequence, they get 
cross—and are smacked. The boy, 
of course, resents this—and hits 
back, and uses lurid language. Such 
lovely children! Such a pity! The 
boy’s toys are expensive, but all in 
keeping with war—and his imagi- 
native play likewise. How shall we 
build a saner world, until we can 
create saner parents? 

You may wonder that I have been 
able to give you experiences of 
motherhood and childhood in war, 
when you have so generously of- 
fered sanctuary to our children. I 
tried to send my child last June. In 
fact, I wrote the agony of my inde- 
cision to you, my cousin, on a heap 
of hay, out in the country, where 
recently that very large bomb fell— 
near the thatched cottages! 
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Then, the evacuées’ ship went 
down! And that made my decision 
for me—for the time being. 

But as the war spreads, and the 
vitamin necessities threaten to dis- 
appear from our island, I wonder 
whether, if the scheme is reopened, 
I will try again to send my child. 

It is a Gethsemane for mothers. 

There is another side. Fervently 
I desire my child to grow to hate 
and loathe war. Those who take 
complete sanctuary may not acquire 
complete hatred—of the wasteful 
arrogant stupidity of total war. It is 
like a disgusting disease; and I 
want the generation who are now 
growing up to find an antidote for 
the “civilization poison.” 

If not, hatred of nation for nation 
will be their heritage; and in an- 
other eighteen to twenty years, the 
nursed spite of whoever loses will 
renew the struggle for power. 

Continuing to think about the 
present generation of children and 
the war (for it is only right that we 
should exchange views on this vital 
matter) some of us have felt that 
Lord Horder’s report on shelters, 
and war-time health, should have 
been completely reported. It is im- 
possible to bolster up morale by 
only presenting the most cheerful 
aspect of everything in these days, 
because England is such a little 
place, and as people go through 
dreadful experiences they naturally 
need the condolences of their rela- 
tions. In consequence, one writes 
the news—carefully! 

Officially, nothing is ever the mat- 
ter until it has become revealed by 
accident, or by sheer inability to 
keep it secret. And as the bland 
voice of the announcer informs 
the people what they have known 
for ages—well, we just laugh, and 
feel it is a case of “Cry wolf”! 
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Here is a simple case in point. 
Every medical talk, article or “Ad- 
vice to Parents” suggests that it is 
our duty to have our children inoc- 
ulated against diptheria Oh, no— 
no epidemic! The epidemic is sim- 
ply “shelter throat”! One takes the 
child. “Sorry, serum is very short. 
There may be enough for two to- 
morrow.” Then, “America is send- 
ing serum,” say the headlines. Well, 
it does not take a very great intelli- 
gence to put two and two together! 

Then influenza. “Haven't a min- 
ute to spare,” bustles our very calm 
doctor, “Place is stiff with “flu.” 
And measles, etc. And the ration- 
ing has not affected this, oh, no! 
Two ounces of butter, against three- 
quarters of a pound—for we used 
two-and-a-half pounds, on an aver- 
age, per week! Most of our children 
used to get plenty of eggs and 
cheese, oranges, prunes, figs, mar- 
malade, lemons. The lack of these 
good foods is bound to tell on peo- 
ple, especially under the constant 
stress. 

I hope I am not moaning. Actu- 
ally, of course, we have not felt 
hungry at all yet, but we feel 
parched for fruit, unsatisfied by 
tasteless margarine, and longing for 
a good hunk of cheese, and eggs! 
And rabbit—when one can get one 
--is not much fun without onions! 
I was asked to pay two-and-four- 
pence a bundle for leeks. Of course, 
I did not! And apples have been 
very scarce until last week; now 
they are tenpence a pound for cook- 
ers, one shilling for eaters! Lack 
of sweets has been a definite lack 
for highly nervous and energetic 
children, especially as sugar is at a 
premium. Milk we cannot grumble 
about, except the price, which is 
fourpence-halfpenny a pint; but the 
poor mothers and children can get 
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it cheaper, thank goodness. Fish is 
a terrible price. I paid two-and- 
tenpence a pound for cod I used to 
pay tenpence for! 

For five weeks, in the depths of 
dreary November and December, | 
had two eggs per week only for five 
of us! No cheese, and meat once a 
week, for the week-end, which last- 
ed for two or three days, “made up” 
in different ways. 

But—some people get plenty. 
There are always those who wangle. 
But my family and I refuse to do 
this. 

Our pets are going to be a great 
worry to us; no dog-biscuits for 
weeks. Then one day, I happened 
to be shopping early, and caught the 
last packet but one being sold! This 
was a find! But the gilt was taken 
off the gingerbread to see other peo- 
ple’s disappointed faces behind me. 
Outside, a girl was nearly weeping. 
I had heard her asking for budgeri- 
gar seed. None! I told her there 
were other grains she could try 
from her domestic pantry, or the 
fine, crisped crumb of wholemeal 
bread. She was touched, for she 
said, “He does talk so beautifully.” 

Yes, I'll keep my dog as long as 
any food comes into our house. She 
shall share our fate, for she is one 
of the family, and when the Alert 
goes, she and I are nearly always to- 
gether—she on guard at my feet; 
and as a heavy ’plane comes into 
earshot, she looks up—and some- 
times growls a little. Then, when 
she hears the “wild cats shriek” 
(which I am sure she thinks the 
sirens are) I say, “Sirens, Jenny,” 
and put her collar and lead on, turn 
off the gas main, and put her in 
with the child (asleep) if I hear 
“bumps.” On the mantelpiece 
stands a phial of sedative tablets, 
ready to crush in water for her, 
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should noise become terrifying; and 
permanganate of potash crystals 
ready, with glycerine, to make a so- 
lution to soak a blanket to cover 
her, in case of gas. She will cer- 
tainly share whatever fate is ours, 
if we are fortunate enough to be all 
at home together. 

Yes, it is all very dramatic; but, 
you see, even in our “safe” prov- 
inces, there is nothing to say a 
group of parachutists won't glide 
down and hide in our thickly 
wooded outskirts, and on challenge 
or discovery, spray the immediate 
vicinity with a gas, to embarrass 
pursuers and make good their get- 
away. 

It may even sound theatrical, to 
state that the wise virgins among 
us have gone so far as to store a few 
bottles of clean water, and to keep 
bedroom jugs filled. Also, I never 
leave my kettles empty. . . 


have a little clean water to relieve 
thirst, clean wounds, or even to 
make a reviving cup of tea, during 
a raid. 

Nearly all these instructions are 
ignored by the majority, because 
they are presented so casually, so 
“don’t get panicky.” Except the fire- 
watching which was put across 
forcefully, but rather too late for a 
good many towns. But not for all, 
as South Wales has, I believe, been 
able to deal with fire better than 
earlier victims. 

I have written far more than I 
should have done. Even now, I feel 
it is all very dull and unheroic. But 
I felt that you would have received 
spectacular aspects of this country 
at war from official sources, and I 
have made it my little job to write 
from a simpler point of view. 
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There is so much more I could 
have said. How it took us from 5 
p.m. until 11.30 p.m..to go from 
Berkshire to Somerset by G.W.R.! 
How sirens sounded as we slid into 
Bristol station, and again, as we 
returned, how the lights, such as 
they were—feebly blue—went out 
and we travelled all those hours in 
pitch blackness in the train, with 
searchlights pencilling from horizon 
to mid-sky all the miles, and the 
train creeping at less than fifteen 
miles an hour! And above the clank 
of the engine, the snarl of aircraft, 
which did not, however, bomb us. 
But weren’t we glad to keep moving, 
however slowly! 

Then the awful massed raiders. 
All night, from ugly dusk to drab 
dawn, Jerries zoomed over us—it 
was a ceaseless stream. The first 
night, there were no sirens. I could 
not sleep; I wanted to dress, and 
scribble. Next day, everyone said 
they felt the same about not sleep- 
ing. A day or two later came the 
answer—Coventry! Each time, the 
hordes passed over from dusk to 
dawn; sirens shrieked, and we won- 
dered—was it us this time? But no, 
it was Bristol, or Birmingham, or 
one of the other martyrs. 

And they sounded so heavy. Of 
course, they were. Heavily laden. 

And I thought of our lads—pass- 
ing over enemy territory in the 
same way; and enemy women, long- 
ing for arms which possessed a 
magic armour to shield their loved 
ones, as I longed—in vain. 

And I mused on the mothers who, 
with sweet young love mated to pro- 
duce the babes, who grow to use 
their talents to invent, perfect and 
produce these prostitutions of sci- 
ence—for that is what I call the 
weapons of modern war. 

And I feel glad my little son did 
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not live, for he would be of the gen- 
eration of eighteen years’ time. The 
generation which will use its still 
more highly developed sciences of 
engineering, chemistry and locomo- 
tion, to produce—for money—the 
means to devastate another world, 
in an even more terrifying war. 
Unless—we all try to live saner, 
more honest, less grabbing lives. 
Now, I must not sermonise, for | 
should be a hypocrite to do so. 
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Instead, I conclude by joyfully 
recognising that war cannot black- 
out Spring! For it is coming; the 
high March winds have blown the 
dull cobwebs from the sky; the 
golden crocus opens to the lovely 
sun; and the birds—vwell, they are 
in good voice, and busy at their an- 
nual matings, christenings and ca- 
terings. And there will at least be 
no scarcity of—worms! For we are 
to dig—dig—dig!! 


A PLAN FOR SEASONS 


By SisTeR MADELEINE Sopuie, S.S.N.D. 


wt playful care, what tender reasons 


Attended on God’s plan of seasons? 


Did He, perhaps, paternally, 
Experiment with one young tree; 


Fructify a barren pod, 


Energize the lifeless sod 


To crumpled freshness of green birth 
Nourished with the milk of earth? 


And did He dig about the root, 
Encourage it to bear its fruit? 


Then as He thought upon His dead 
Did the golden leaves run red? 


Perhaps He charged the wind to blow 
To bury scarlet under snow. 


God’s perfect plan no mind can know. 
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By Jutia CooLey ALTROCCHI 


discuss poetry old and new, 
from the first lyric ejaculations 
of primitive man dancing around 
his long-vanished camp fires to the 
latest ejaculations of the reminis- 
cently primitive writers, would be a 
task no less gigantic than that of 
attempting to sketch the whole of 
man’s religion or the whole of 
man’s philosophy in a few pages. 

But if one is to enjoy a long view 
of things, one must climb to the dif- 
ficult headland plateau and watch 
the waves breaking on the intermi- 
nable coast below, each wave head- 
strong, individual in the shape of its 
tossed spume, full of fresh impact, 
but with all the undulations scal- 
loping the same general pattern in 
the smitten sand. The long surge 
of history, with its evident cycles, 
the golden tides of poetry in their 
perpetual retreats from and resur- 
gences upon the beaches of reality, 
make a magnificent rhythm which 
becomes more apparent to eye and 
ear and mind as one grows older 
and climbs higher on the cliffs of 
life. 

Always there is “that unrest 
which men miscall delight,” that 
“divine discontent” of the human 
soul, the “struggle for existence 
and exaltation,” of which Zangwill 
speaks, the “thirst for a wilder 
beauty than Earth affords” (which 
is Edgar Allan Poe’s definition of 
poetry), — the infinite outreachings 
of man into the universe and to- 
ward God,—that urge that will 

1A modified version of the Annual Poetry 


presented at Mills College, California, 
April 12, 1940. 


reach heaven at last, however earth- 
clogged we may seem now. 
William Butler Yeats proclaims: 


As 


“Oh, silver trumpets, be you lifted 

up, 

And cry to the great race that is to 
come! 

Long-throated swans upon the 
waves of time, 

Sing loudly, for beyond the wall of 
the world 

That race may hear our music and 
awake!” 


Meanwhile, it is the poet, reach- 
ing out with the sensitive fingers of 
his spirit into the world and into 
strange dimensions beyond the 
world, who catches the vision in all 
its intensity and brings it back and 
sings about it and revitalizes all 
those who hear the song.—“The 
struggle for existence and exalta- 
tion”! 

For thousands of years, this, of 
course, was the accepted version of 
the role of the poet, who performed 
something of the function of the 
prophet, of the inspired interpreter, 
or, at least, of the impassioned tale- 
bearer. 

But something indubitably has 
happened to the world and to the 
poet’s attitude toward the world and 
to the world’s attitude toward him. 
As a minor illustration, this is a 
generation in which a well-known 
poet can stand before a woman’s 
club and declare: “Poetry is a syn- 
thesis of hyacinths and biscuits,” 
“Poetry is a sliver of the moon lost 
in the belly of a frog,”—and be ap- 
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proved. The audience loves it! 
The world applauds! Time marches 
on! 

It would be very stupid and very 
rigid indeed not to recognize that, 
in fact, “the earth does move,” and 
with it all human thinking and all 
the arts. Let us try very carefully 
to walk that difficult middle way, 
that intellectual tight rope between 
the uncompromising conservatives 
in art whom Gertrude Atherton in 
her Adventures of a Novelist so 
scorchingly defines as the “cocoa- 
blooded atavists who soothe their 
inferiority complex by barking their 
hatred of anything new,” and the 
radicals-in-art who are the young 
Hotspurs breaking so completely 
with a symmetrical past. 

I know no finer study of the 
whole everlasting cycle of conven- 
tion and revolt in human history, 
human society and the arts, than 


that magnificent little book by John 
Livingston Lowes which purports 
to be merely a study of Convention 


and Revolt in Poetry. I cannot do 
better than to quote a synoptic 
paragraph, important in all its hu- 
man implications, interesting too in 
relation to present-day racial and 
social philosophies, taken from the 
center of the chapter on “The Hard- 
ening of the Conventions” : 
“Artistic reactions move in cycles. 
In perpetual alternation the same 
tendencies emerge, give rise to their 
opposites, are supplanted by these 
opposites, and out of that very 
eclipse emerge again, to undergo 
like metamorphosis. And there is 
a certain cosmic humor in the re- 
current shift by virtue of which the 
rebel, in due course, becomes the 
conservative, the older freedom a 
new tyranny—when the cycle auto- 
matically starts again. .. . For the 
excesses of verse, no less than those 
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of frail humanity, carry in their 
wake the inevitable reaction, and 
the history of . . . poetry is an illu- 
minating record of periodical fare- 
wells to folly.” 

The nervous system cannot en- 
dure too prolonged concentration 
upon any ordeal of attention, upon 
any physical or intellectual scru- 
tiny, upon any artistic loyalty. In 
the higher reaches, we have our 
great waves of conservatism and 
radicalism, tyranhy and revolt, ro- 
manticism and realism. Behold 
again the high cliff and the scal- 
loped waves far below, breaking in 
their separate, headstrong, magnifi- 
cently impudent individualities and 
denting the same pattern in the 
continuing shore! 

These recurrent truths have, of 
course, been crystallized into such 
sayings as: “Plus ¢a change, plus 
c'est la méme chose”; “there is 
nothing new under the sun”; “there 
is nothing new except that which 
has been forgotten.” There is the 
scholar who remarks: “Whenever I 
get a new idea, I look it up and see 
which Greek author has expressed 
it best,” and there was Charles 
Lamb’s delightful retaliation in the 
midst of the disturbing changes of 
his epoch: “Hang the age! [I'll 
write for antiquity!” 

When I was a student at Vassar, 
the first World War was about to 
break, and the great recurrent tides 
of revolution, aggression, icono- 
clasm were about to sweep over the 
earth, washing away encrusted cus- 
toms, pounding high with gigantic 
waves, against the unsettled shores 
of the nations. I look back, with 
amazement, considering the parlous 
state of the times, at our naive 
simplicities, at the childlike, lovely 
poetry that pleased us. 

That was the simple day when 














we felt that Sara Teasdale was 
nothing short of Sappho-returned- 
to-earth. Her charming, foolish 
little poem, “The Look,” seemed to 
us the essence of love and lyri- 
cism. Simple, lovely, long-forgotten 
Arcady! 

And, of course, day and night, up 
and down the land, we recited Edna 
Millay’s daring-for-those-post-Vic- 
torian days quatrain: 


“My candle burns at both ends; 
It will not last the night; 
But ah, my foes, and oh, my 
friends,— 
It gives a lovely light!” 


And there was a charming, 
poignant poem in those days that 
all our beaux recited sadly to us or 
copied out for us after lovers’ quar- 
rels. It was Conrad Aiken’s “Music 
I Heard”: 


“Music I heard with you was more 
than music, 

And bread I broke with you was 
more than bread. 

Now I am without you, all is deso- 
late, 

All that was once so beautiful is 
dead. 


“Your hands once touched this table 
and this silver, ° 
And I have seen your fingers hold 
this glass. 
These things do not remember you, 
beloved: 
And yet your touch upon them will 
not pass. 


“For it was in my heart you moved 
among them, 
And blessed them with your hands 
and with your eyes. 
And in my heart, they will remem- 
ber always: 
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They knew you once, O beautiful 
and wise!” 


But this era of simplicity and 
easy comprehensibility was soon to 
pass. Many elements were already 
making for confusion: the great 
social revolutions all over the world, 
the cataclysms of war, the restless 
seeking for new sensations and new 
word patterns which had already 
expressed itself in the influential 
French Imagism and Symbolism, 
and the great scientific discoveries 
of the century drawing men down 
from the empires of Deity to the 
empiricism of man. 

Max Nordau, in his book, Degen- 
eration, examined at length what he 
called “the nervous exhaustion of 
modern civilization; and Irving Bab- 
bitt in The New Laocéon discussed, 
in philosophical - aesthetic terms, 
what he called “the sensualizing of 
the intellect,” the “hyper-aesthesia,” 
the almost “pathological keenness 
of sensation.” 

Babbitt proceeded to summarize 
the present condition of the arts, a 
summary with which even the op- 
ponents of the new humanism could 
scarcely disagree: “If the arts lack 
dignity, centrality, repose, it is be- 
cause the men of the present have 
no center, no sense of anything 
fixed or permanent either within or 
without themselves, that they may 
oppose to the flux of phenomena 
and the torrent of impressions.” 

The whole great movement, then, 
has been away from theism and 
idealism toward relativity and prag- 
matism, away from the building of 
cathedrals for the service of religion 
toward the building of skyscrapers 
for the service of science, away from 
the poet’s ivory tower toward the 
poet’s laboratory of prefabricated 
concrete and synthetic glass! In 








more colloquial terms, the philo- 
sophical, and therefore art - deter- 
mining shift of values might be 
succinctly expressed as a shift from 
the old affirmation: “Whatever is, 
is right!” to the flip modern inter- 
rogation: “Well,—so what?” 

Today all that is changed. In a 
universe which, as Harlow Shapley, 
the astronomer, tells us, suffers cer- 
tain gigantic variations in stellar 
fixed laws, a universe which Ein- 
stein has melted into an almost 
Heraclitean flux, and a world in 
which social values are as little 
stabilized as the cataracts of Niag- 
ara and the lava torrents of Vesu- 
vius in eruption,—the great pattern 
of all great things and the little 
pattern of all little things are equal- 
ly altered. 

In music we have the tonal revo- 
lutions, reaching the point where 
the anarchy of complete a-tonality 


is practiced. One is reminded of 
the eloquent protests of the com- 
poser, Gounod, who, some seventy 


years ago exclaimed: “Ah, my 
_friends, believe me, art is happi- 
ness; but I derive none from that 
tortured music of today, which pre- 
tends to be the last word in mod- 
ernity. These new musicians have 
talent, enormous talent, any amount 
of talent you like, but they have 
never knelt before anything, neither 
before plastic beauty, nor eternal 
love; neither before the master, nor 
before God.” So it goes. The same 
cycles! 

Witness also the cataclysms in 
modern art. The painter, Ives 
Tanguy, declares: “I expect nothing 
from reflection, but I am sure of my 
reflexes!” But the pompous pro- 
nouncement might just as well have 
been made by many a modern 
writer. 

“Beauty will be convulsive or will 
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not be!” asserts André Breton, pro- 
typifying the Blitzkrieg in art! 

“Painting, like poetry, persists in 
its role of investigator into the im- 
mense undetermined region over 
which reason does not extend its 
protectorate,” enunciates a French 
Surrealist magazine, with irra- 
tional pride. Dali himself speaks 
rhapsodically of the “paranoiac 
image.” 

Does one not get the impression 
that this way madness lies? Is 
there not something terrible and 
pitiable in this desperate quest for 
something new, something different, 
something unfindable hidden some- ~ 
where under the piled ledges of the 
natural world or the jumbled ledges 
of the unnatural world? 

It is well to intensify and to re- 
fine sensations, for is not the chief 
function of all the arts to multiply 
the facets of realization, — but is 
there not a limit to the multifari- 
ous burden that the nervous sys- 
tem of man-as-he-is can bear? 
There is also a point, in the midst 
of incongruities, at which the 
sense of humor should begin to 
function! 

For some of us the much-lauded 
poem, “Casida of the Clear Death,” 
by the indubitably great Spanish 
poet, Lorca, is less proximal to the 
clash of magnificent discords than 
it is perilously near to the incon- 
gruities of the ludicrous: 


“Many times I have lost myself in 
the sea 

with my ears full of freshly cut 
flowers, 

with my tongue full of love and 
agony. 

Many times I have lost myself in 
the sea 

as I lose myself in the heart of 
some children. 
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“There is no one who in giving a 
kiss 

does not feel the smile of faceless 
people; 

and no one who in touching a new 
born child 

forgets the motionless skull of 
horses.” 


Must we not, as the African bur- 
den-bearers of the safari, sitting on 
their haunches far ahead on the 
trail of a certain expedition said to 
their white leader, must we not 
“wait for our souls to catch up with 
our bodies?” Is there not, to put 
it in another way, danger in stretch- 
ing the pattern of our ecstasy and 
the pattern of our security so far 
—beyond what is really dynamic 
and exhilarating in all of the mod- 
ern arts—that not only the outer 
patterns break but we ourselves 
and the delicate and symmetrical 
designs of our nervous systems 
break with them? 

Returning to the field of poetry, it 
is obvious that poetry is no longer a 
matter of divine inspiration nor is 
it mere craftsmanship or technique, 
as Aristotle declared. Nor does 
Plato’s definition hold: “The poet is 
a light and wingéd and holy thing 
and there is no invention in him 
until he has been inspired.” No 
longer does the poet feel with 
Keats: 


“the great end 
Of Poesy, that it should be a friend 
To soothe the cares, and lift the 
thoughts of man,” 


nor does the poet magnificently 
make his declaration of service 
with Shelley: 


“I would fain 
Be what it is my destiny to be, 
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The saviour and the strength of 
suffering man, 

Or sink into the original gulf of 
things.” 


No longer are poems written, over 
which the transported listeners may 
swoon (unless with the sheer hor- 
ror of dismay!)—as Octavia, sister 
of Augustus, fainted over Vergil’s 
description of the death of Marcel- 
lus, or as Shelley himself fainted, 
when he first heard Coleridge’s 
“Christabel” read. 

No poem has recently been writ- 
ten comparable in influence to Ten- 
nyson’s “Crossing the Bar,” which 
has carried thousands of souls so 
beautifully and gallantly across the 
shoals of death. When I heard my 
eighty - six-year-old aunt reciting 
it, her face enkindled, a few weeks 
before she died, I thought that I 
would rather have written that sim- 
ple little poem than all the jumble 
of imagistic, symbolistic, realistic, 
activistic verse that has been per- 
petrated for the last thirty years! 

One also remembers the tribute 
to another great and simple and, 
from our unregenerate point of 
view, sentimental poem, that was 
paid by one of the world’s gallant 
soldiers. It was while General 
Wolfe lay dying before Quebec that 
he repeated the stanza from Gray’s 
“Elegy” : 


“The boast of heraldry, the pomp 
of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth 
e’er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour. 
The paths of glory lead but to 
the grave.” 


After finishing the stanza, General 
Wolfe, whose breath was already 
faltering, remarked to his fellow 





officers: “Gentlemen, I would rather 
have written those lines than take 
Quebec.” 

Can one call to mind any recent 
poem of the modern school that 
would produce last-breath tribute 
such as that? It is to be greatly 
doubted. No longer are religious, 
philosophical or emotional fervor in 
fashion. Ideas themselves are out 
of favor. “It has all been said,” 
wearily declares the super-sophisti- 
cate. Much of modern art and 
poetry recognize no validity except 
the hard validity of the five senses, 
no novelty except in the manner of 
saying. In the arrogant belief that 
we are progressing, are we not per- 
haps regressing, out of the high 
towers into the idea-less dark caves, 
pitifully cowering for refuge from 
the outer universe and its compli- 
eated problems, cowering under the 
hard, bright edges of tangible real- 
ity, cowering under the lunatic 
edges of the subconscious? Are we 
not suffering from what George 
Santayana so brilliantly calls “cos- 
_mic agoraphobia”? 

There are, of course, certain tow- 
ering poetic figures of the day, who, 
through the very gigantism of their 
seeking and their fearlessness of 
abstractions above rather than be- 
low reality, deserve the name of 
great poets. There is Robinson Jef- 
fers who, in his superb poem-play, 
Tower Beyond Tragedy, significant 
even in its title, of his own stature, 
cries out: 


“I am sick after steadfastness 
Watching the world cataract-like 
Pour screaming onto steep ruins!” 


And there is T. S. Eliot, he of the 
uneven work but the undoubted 
influence, who has expressed the 
despair of his generation in his sig- 
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nificantly named book, The Waste 
Land. And there is W. H. Auden 
experimenting through to things 
greater than the promising things 
he has already done. He, too, is 
spokesman for his generation, bit- 
terly caught between two wars. Sig- 
nificantly he speaks in the poem, 
“The Unknown Citizen,” in his re- 
cently published book, Another 
Time: 


“Fresh flowers betray him; every 
day 
Over his green horizon 
A fresh deserter rides away, 
And miles away birds mutter 
Of ambush and of treason; 
To fresh defeats he still must 
move, 
To further griefs and greater, 
And the defeat of grief.” 


Such spiritual defeatism may 
soon lose its popularity, as nations 
march, and mental and physical 
muscles stiffen under the impact of 
stern realities! But the attitude has 
been widespread these many years. 
I remember a revealing conversa- 
tion I had three or four years ago 
with a very beautiful young girl 
who had recently been graduated 
from the University of California, 
and her disquieting and yet strange- 
ly poetic answer to my question 
about the beliefs of her generation, 
the things to which they held fast: 
“I truly think we don’t believe in 
anything. We don’t even believe in 
each other. We have no faith in 
marriage which for us is a tempo- 
rary experiment easily abandoned. 
And as for God, well,—God is just 
a great wind blowing through the 
outer universe.” 

That comment, perhaps, explains 
much of the meaninglessness of 
modern poetry. It explains its pes- 
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simism, its “littleism,” to borrow a 
phrase from Gertrude Atherton, its 
brittleness, its hardness, its superfi- 
ciality, its utter lack of humor, its 
weariness, its hyper-aesthesia, its 
neuroticism in general, that cluster 
of qualities that we have already 
observed. 

There are two specific aspects of 
the modern poetry that are claimed 
to be new; its conversational 
rhythms and its use of associated 
images. Of course we know that 
free verse and conversational 
rhythms are not at all new. They 
are pre-Biblicalh We know that 
Dryden and Ben Jonson and Landor 
and Walt Whitman made extensive 
use of them. Twenty years ago, 
Keith Preston, with that wit, the 
possession of which would save so 
many self-solemn poets from disas- 
ter, indited these lines in his col- 
umn in a Chicago newspaper: 


“Among our literary scenes, 
Saddest this sight to me, 
The graves of little magazines 
That died to make verse free!” 


If some beautiful free verse 
equivalent of musical tonalities 
could be created, with echoes, 
rhythms, vaguely hinted patterns, a 
general symphonic effect, we might 
well forgive the greater freedom. 
But the very freedom of the modern 
verse makes for indolence and very 
little of lasting music is emerging. 
On the whole, the rhythm is weary, 
world - weary, drag-footed, dreary. 
Gone are the exclamation of ecstasy, 
the burst of wonderment, the swift 
thythm of joy, the song-in-the- 
throat, the lark-on-the-wing that 
poetry has always been. 

Compare a modern version of the 
old Latin poem on time and roses 
attributed to Ausonius, “De Rosis 


Nascentibus,” with the original 
which Herrick so truly and so ani- 
matedly translated into: 


“Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 
Old Time is still a-flying, 
And this same flower that smiles 
today, 
Tomorrow will be dying.” 


This is the world weary equiva- 
lent by one of our best young mod- 
ern writers, Muriel Rukeyser. Note 
the bored-to-death, tired-to-exhaus- 
tion limp of the lines: 


“Believe that we bloom upon this 
stalk of time; 

And in this expansion, time too 
grows for us 

richer and richer towards infinity. 

They promised us the gold and 
harps and seraphs. 

Our rising and going to sleep is 
better than future pinions. 

We surrender that hope, drawing 
our days in, 

covering space and time draped in 
tornadoes, 

lightning invention, speed crush- 
ing the stars upon us, 

stretching the accordion of our 
lives, sounding the same chord 

longer and savoring it until the 
echo fails. 

Believe that your presences are 
strong, 

O be convinced without formula 
or rhyme 

Or any dogma; use yourselves: 
be: fly. 

Believe that we bloom upon this 
stalk of time.” 


This poem has undoubtedly a 
certain modern strength and solid- 
ity and mass-line,—but which one 
of the two versions would the aver- 
age human being choose to memo- 
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rize and to sing to himself as he 
went about his daily work, and 
which would be more apt to bloom 
forever “on the stalk of time”? 


“Yes,— 

It is a dreary rhythm, this modern 
rhythm, 

It walks slowly on dragged feet, it 
moves 

Round and round on a grey tread- 
mill 

Of unceasing monotony. It is feet 
plodding 

Through dust, feet plodding 
through mud, 

Plodding through the grim, grey 
canyons 

Of wearisome cities, feet attached 

To people who never look up, to 
dull 

Prosaic people who never laugh, 
never 

Lift the tired voice, never exult 
and 

Have forgotten the wild throat of 
song!” 


It is my personal, possibly inept 
opinion, that, as long as the breath 
rises and falls rhythmically in our 
pulses, and our feet beat a measure 
as we tread the earth, and as long, 
in the majestic words of Herbert 
Spencer, as long as all motion is 
rhythmical, “from the infinitesimal 
vibrations of infinitesimal molecules 
up to those vast oscillations be- 
tween perihelion and aphelion per- 
formed by vast celestial bodies,”— 
just so long shall we creatures- 
swayed-by-rhythm need a corre- 
sponding rhythm in our souls as in 
our bodies, in our art, in our music 
and especially in that eternal song 
which is poetry! 

As to the imagism of which we 
hear so much today, it is but an ex- 
tension and a complication of the 


imagism and objectivism of twenty 
years ago. It is a clustering of 
many related images (sometimes 
most distantly related!) to suggest 
a mood. But always these images 
must be “hard, bright, concrete.” 
“There must be no play of misty 
ideas over them. Again, over- 
weighted with the burden of our 
machinery, crushed with the op- 
pressions of our civilization, over- 
stimulated with the multiplicity of 
our tangibilifies, do we not sit, like 
veritable jungle creatures, . preoc- 
cupied with bright beads and bits 
of glass, tinfoil and chromium and 
cellophane and glass brick? One is 
reminded by this retreat of imagist 
poetry from the impact of ideas, of 
Santayana’s discussion of the orig- 
ins of thinking in Winds of Doc- 
trine: “Ideas, in their origin are 
probably signals of alarm; and the 
distress which they marked in the 
beginning always clings to them in 
some measure, and causes many a 
soul . . . to long for them to cease 
altogether!” 

“The mind of man,” Santayana 
remarks elsewhere, “is not merely a 
sensorium.” Yet there is nothing, 
absolutely nothing in the modern 
imagistic poetry except the hard 
validity of the surface world, the 
absolute tyranny of the five senses. 
And the surrealist poetry dives 
down into the floating aberrations 
of the subconscious, where the 
outer world drifts distorted like 
flotsam under water. 

With battering -ram repetition, 
the practitioner of modern imagism 
adjures: “There should be nothing 
in poetry that is not objective”; 
“there must be hard images, the 
discipline of hard imagery”; 
“images as hard and brilliant as 
you can make them”; “poems are 
units of sensation”; “there must be 
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swift punch in the images”; “from 
start to finish a poem must be al- 
most fierce; there must always be 
surprises; there must be brutality” 
(the Poetry Dictators!); “funda- 
mentally poetry is a manner rather 
than the matter of what is said’; 
“strip off the concepts” (in other 
words, down to the dear old cave- 
man again!). 

In a modern poetry class which I 
attended last winter, two hours 
were lavishly spent one evening on 
a simile used in a poem submitted 
by a student, a simile which seemed 
to teacher and fellow-students 
nothing short of sublime, for all the 
qualities that it possessed of hard- 
ness, discord, sharpness, objectiv- 
ity. The phrase was, “The waves 
are as yellow as onion water!” 

What a pity that Sappho did not 
know her onions! 

The official poem of the New York 
World’s Fair, interesting in some 
respects, is called “The World of 
Tomorrow.” Yet a single stanza of 
it will suffice to demonstrate the 
modern cataloguing, pick-up bright- 
sticks-and-stones complex: 


“Here on island (connect here for 
all points of your travel) 

With many bridges extending: 
Triborough, Queensboro, 

Brooklyn, Manhattan, Whitestone, 
iron harps suspended: 

Here at hub of island with many 
spokes converging: 

Radio, cable, wire bearing more 
than sparrow; 

Train, bus, tug, trawler, clipper 
with bellied sail, 

This is the achievement: this is to- 
morrow.” 


The process of composition is 


obvious, facile, infantile. It is a 
result simply of sitting still with 


a single picture in the mind and 
allowing associated patterns to 
drift toward the central picture. 
Pulp writers use the method daily. 
Psychologists are familiar with its 
simple, deductive uses. Almost any- 
one could write a free-associa- 
tion- of images poem in twenty 
minutes. 

Another interesting feature of 
some of the modern verse is the 
omission of all punctuation, all 
prepositions and also all capitaliza- 
tion (for, as e. e. cummings re- 
marks: “neither god nor man is 
worthy of the use of capitals.”) 
There is a whole philosophy, of 
course, in this empty nutshell of 
punctuation! 

In spite of some of these false 
and dangerous tendencies of the 
day, the imagistic wave has indubi- 
tably helped to carry away some of 
the pale, outworn metaphors, some 
of the barnacle-clichés, some of the 
over-sweet, moon-misty sentimen- 
talities of an earlier day. Every 
new wave, in the great onrushing 
tides of the years, contributes some 
gold, some splendor along with its 
flotsam and jetsam, to the hard 
beaches of reality. 

No one can gainsay, as has al- 
ready been suggested, the strength 
of Jeffers, whose preoccupation is 
not with small images but with 
great, even though sometimes per- 
verse conceptions. It is he who 
significantly proclaims: 


“Permanent things are what is 
needed in a poem, things tem- 
porally 

Of great dimensions, things con- 
tinually renewed in the past and 
future; 

Fashionable and momentary 
things we need not see or speak 
of.” 





Stephen Vincent Benét is one of 
the great poets of our day, although 
the imagists speak disparagingly of 
him, and think they have already 
outgrown him. Archibald Mac- 
Leish is a bold and free and large- 
minded experimentalist. Edna Mil- 
lay still speaks with a clear and 
beautiful voice, with the song of the 
lark rather than with the popular, 
staccato gibberish of a preoccupied 
parrot. In California, Robin Lamp- 
son and Marie Welch, strong and 
interesting and continually grow- 
ing, are contributing valuable rhyth- 
mic Americana, as, in other parts 
of the country, are Jesse Stuart, 
Robert Frost, Maxwell Anderson, 
Louis Untermeyer, Robert Tristram 
Coffin, John Neihardt, Paul Engle, 
Babette Deutsch, and many oth- 


ers. 
This is the time for poetry inevi- 
tably to reaffirm the few reverable 


things that are left to us, beauty, 
the splendor of living, courage, the 
dignity of human relationships, and 
that Outer Something which does 
indeed lie beyond all our doubts 
and fears, our tumults and our top- 
pling towers. Possibly, in a start- 
lingly rearranged world, it might 
even be possible to make some valu- 
able new affirmations. At any rate, 
this is no time for the reiteration of 
old and very trite pessimisms. This 
is the time for poets to speak 
strongly, decisively, affirmatively, 
for whatever may be affirmed. As 
in the world of social and political 
thought, the hour has struck to 
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throw into the discard the petty and 
confusing “isms,” the imagisms and 
the surrealisms and the symbolisms, 
along with the communisms and 
the socialisms and the fascisms, 
and to think clearly, see clearly, 
write clearly, sing clearly, — and 
build firmly,—new towers of ivory 
and iron, —in strong, decisive, de- 
fensive, constructive patterns! This 
is not the hour for the babble of 
experimentalists or the pseudo- 
poetic preoccupation with minuscu- 
lar neurotic sensations. This is the 
hour for large-scale magnificent 
realizations and for magnificent 
voices! 

It has always been true that, if 
the poet has not been possessed by 
a sense of something tremendous, 
flaming, beautiful, important out- 
side of himself, outside of his own 
petty sensorium, he simply has not 
been able to write great and lasting 
poetry. For the poet is the singing 
seer who perceives the aura of sig- 
nificance around the head of real- 
ity. He does not see the hard, 
objective planes of reality alone, but 
those deeper significances which 
seem to lie under and around ob- 
jects and people, relating them 
beautifully and tragically to each 
other and to that larger scheme of 
things for which even the atheist 
has a name. In the future develop- 
ment of man away from animalism 
toward the spiritual and even to the 
angelic the poet—not the imagist— 
but the future apocalyptic, thinking 
poet shall lead the way! 








FIRST MASS IN THE CATACOMBS 
By Sister M. THERESE : 


—_ where the Popes have lain them down 
And found their resting sweet, 

Over the dust of ancient stones 

You come with eager feet 


In robes as scarlet as their blood 
Who loved this silver gloom, 

Whose names are music on the walls 
Across each marble tomb. 


Where gray vaults lay a tender mist 
On a carrara scroll 

Where lyric Damasus has spilled 

A cadence of his soul 


There is a simple table laid 

Within the crypt’s dim light; 
There is a cup of vintage set, 
A host-crust round and white. 


The centuries crumble at a breath; 
The brittle days are dumb 

As down the shadowed corridors 
The early Christians come. 


We kneel together on the stones. 
Gently you break the bread. 

It is the olden banquet rite 
And all who come are fed. 


A new-anointed seals again 

Love’s ageless unity, 

Soft voices answer through the dusk 
The ancient liturgy. 


Love keeps her luminous, mystic tryst 
The years, the centuries long— 

And there where tall Cecilia lay 
There is a golden song. 





WHERE THE LAUREL BLOOMS 


By Mary FrRANces MEARS 


I STOOD at the door of my class 
room at four o’clock on Friday 
afternoon while my group of girls 
filed out on their way home. Tall 
girls—many of them as tall as I, 
and as old. Middlin’-sized girls, and 
smaller ones. Daughters of miners 
who had lived all their lives in the 
mining town near the school; others 
who came on mule-back or “foot- 
back” from remote ridges and coves 
for the pitifully, anxiously coveted 
“book larnin’.” 

The last one out plucked at my 
sleeve. 

“Marthy Ellen’s mammy’s down 
with another young ’un,” she whis- 
pered in my ear. “I reckon she'll 
have to stay to home a spell.” 

I had missed Martha Ellen’s wist- 
ful, eager face all day, wondering 
what was keeping her from school, 
‘ she who had never missed a day be- 
fore. Studious, quick to learn, she 
easily led her classes among the 
other mountain children whose phe- 
nomenal intelligence and ambition 
were a never-ending wonderment to 
us teachers from the level lands. 
And I had noticed, too, that young- 
old expression of prematurity in her 
face; an expression, alas, which was 
too common among these upland 
girls, especially those who like 
Martha Ellen, were the oldest girls 
of large families. 

It was nearly two years ago now 
that her mountain mother had rid- 
den her saddle-mule down the 
rough trail to the mining “settle- 
ment” and the school-teachin’ house 
to ask if we could take her three 
oldest, especially her “little gal,” 


who, she said, was mighty peart to 
pick up larnin’, I will never forget 
her eager eyes burning deep in her 
thin, worn face, nor the fierce 
mountain pride which refused to 
accept something for nothing. She 
had brought the wherewithal to pay 
for her children’s schoolin’,—a bag 
of dried wild crabapples hung from 
her saddle horn with a chunk of 
“bacon-meat” wrapped carefully in 
a piece of coarse brown store-paper 
tied with stout yarn string, and 
from the folds of her homespun 
gown she produced two creased dol- 
lar bills and a rusty fifty-cent piece, 
which the Company superintendent 
gravely accepted as full and com- 
plete payment for tuition. 

“Hit’ll be a right proud day for 
me when I kin hear my own young 
"uns read, an’ see ’em write thar 
own names, an’ maybe letters an’ 
other writin’,” she told us, and we 
assured her with deep sincerity that 
her little ones should have the best 
teaching we could give them. 

She rode away into the sunset, 
her slat bonnet low over her eyes, 
her thin shoulders stooped, the 
thick, full homespun garments 
shielding the outlines of her work- 
worn body. We watched the cour- 
ageous figure out of sight before we 
began planning how to find room 
for three more in our already over- 
crowded rooms. 

On Monday morning, the three 
children were sitting on the school- 
house steps long before the door 
was open or the fires lighted. They 
had walked the intervening four 
miles around the mountain, and 

















they looked a bit tired. Abashed, 
yet fearless, the shy, too-thin little 
ten-year old Martha Ellen told me 
about herself and the two younger 
brothers, Ezra and Noah, and dis- 
played an ancient reading-book 
which she said her mother’s great- 
great-grandpap had brought over 
the mountains nigh onto a hundred 
years ago,—a museum piece if there 
ever was one! She hoped she would 
soon learn to read in it, but the boys 
grinned shyly, still refusing to talk. 

“Cat’s got their tongues,” ex- 
plained their sister. 

I carefully told the children that 
the Coal Company had some real 
pretty new books which nobody was 
using just then, and we-all would be 
very happy if they cared to learn 
from them. Martha Ellen smiled 
her assent, and I brought three 
identical primers, with bright col- 
ored pictures and big alphabets and 
much, much reading. The children 
excitedly identified the pictures, and 
gazed with awe at the printed words 
while I read aloud one of the simple 
little stories. 

“T’ll know how to read that, too, 
afore next week!” Martha Ellen en- 
thusiastically declared. 

And she did! And she had read 
others, too, and could pick out every 
word she knew all through the rest 
of the book. 

That was nearly two years ago, 
and Martha Ellen was in the fifth 
grade, her two brothers not far be- 
hind, and two more little ones were 
walking four miles twice a day with 
them; eagerly learning, too. Martha 
Ellen had told me of the other little 
one at home, impatiently waiting 
the day when he could come to 
school, of a new baby’s arrival dur- 
ing the summer vacation. And now 
Martha Ellen was absent for the 
first time in two years of sun and 
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storm, of cold and heat, of deep 
winter snows and torrential rains 
which all but washed the trails 
from the mountain sides. 

The following day being Satur- 
day, I decided that I wanted to visit 
Martha Ellen’s cabin home which I 
knew was located somewhere 
around the shoulder of the moun- 
tain. A sidesaddle was strapped on 
the back of one of our wiry ponies, 
and with a miner’s little girl riding 
astride behind to show me the go- 
in’s, up, up, always up a steep, 
crooked path winding around the 
hillside we went until we suddenly 
came upon the log cabin set back in 
a rail-fence enclosed clearing. Dis- 
mounting on the rail fence and ty- 
ing the pony with a rope brought 
along for the purpose, we climbed 
over the fence and went along a 
worn path toward the cabin. 

A baying hound warned of our 
coming, and a thin, wrinkled old 
woman in a calico “Sunday” gown 
and slat bonnet was waiting in the 
doorway. She had evidently recog- 
nized the stranger—or had been 
told by someone inside the cabin, 
for she soon called out hospitably, 

“Come right in an’ set down, ef- 
fen ye can git in fer the dirt!” 

I entered the low doorway, and 
when my eyes had become accus- 
tomed to the windowless cabin’s 
darkened interior, I discerned the 
mother lying on one of two cord- 
beds in the room. Her pale face 
showed distinctly in the half light 
as I crossed the rough plank floor 
to speak to her. 

“I'm right proud to have yo 
come see me,” she said in a weak, 
tired voice. “My Marthy Ellen’s 


told me a heap about yo. She’s tak- 
in’ mighty peart to her book larnin’ 
an’ she’s pinin’ a powerful sight to 
be back to school.” 








I told her that her Martha Ellen 
was a right smart little girl and 
that we were all very proud of her 
at school. The mother smiled 
proudly, her eyes shining. 

“I reckon she'll be a-comin’ back 
in a few days, jest as soon as I’m 
able to git up an’ around,” she al- 
lowed. 

The older woman who admit- 
ted me had evidently just arrived 
too, for she had removed her slat 
bonnet and was busily heating 
something in a legged iron skillet 
before the cook-fire which burned 
on the stone hearth though the 
weather was quite warm outside. 
She took a chewed spruce-gum 
“dip-brush” from her mouth, spat 
into the fire, then spoke to the 
woman in the bed, 

“Miz Turner, don’t ye aim to 
show the teacher-woman yer young 
*un?” 

The mother pushed back the cov- 
ers, disclosing a small bundle be- 
side her. The bundle was swathed 
in a red homespun wool blanket. 
“I reckon yo'd like to see my baby?” 
the mother half asked, half asserted 
as fact. 

I lifted the squirming little bun- 
die in my two hands; the little face 
was yellow as saffron, and felt too 
warm to the touch. 

“He’s got the yaller janders” 
(jaundice), the mother explained, 
“Miz Sidebottoms here, she’s come 
over to fix him some catnip tea an’ 
she’s goin’ to swab him off with red 
oak ooze to kill the janders.” 

The visitor soon made her con- 
coctions ready. She gave a prelim- 
inary swab to her blackened teeth 
with the chewed “dip-brush,” first 
loading it with snuff from a tin box 
which she took from her calico 
skirt-pocket, then took the baby 
from me. 
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“Come here, you blessed little 
dumplin’,” she crowed to the infant, 
“My, hain’t he ez purty ez a speck- 
led pup under a red wagon! ... 
Hold still now, none o’ yore antics 
with me, sir!” 

Holding the child in the crook of 
her left arm, she poured catnip tea 
from a tin spoon into the little 
mouth and down the wet front of 
the red _ linsey-woolsey clothing 
with cheerful impartiality. As he 
choked and sputtered from the cat- 
nip-tea drenching, he was divested 
of his woolen “wroppin’s” and the 
woman proceeded to swab a strong 
red-oak astringent from another 
iron skillet over the tender skin 
with a coarse piece of cloth. The in- 
fant cried painfully. I looked on 


with considerable anxiety and mis- 
giving. 

“You'll wash all that off when 
you give him his bath?” I wondered 


uneasily. 

The old woman gazed at me in 
open-mouthed astonishment. 

“No,” she informed me positive- 
ly, “he ain’t had but one bath yit an’ 
hit’ll be many a long day afore he 
gits another’n. Hit’d kill a young 
baby to wash hit more’n once afore 
hit’s a year old.” 

I decided that discretion was the 
better part of wisdom, so prudent- 
ly said no more about baths. Then 
the old woman, apparently pitying 
my abysmal ignorance of such sim- 
ple matters of hygiene, proceeded 
right generously to impart more 
sound advice “ag’inst the time when 
yo’ll be settin’ up to housekeepin’ 
an’ havin’ a passel o’ children of yo 
own.” 

For the first time, I learned that 
a baby who sucks its thumb will 
have a hard time cutting teeth; that 
if the upper teeth appear first, the 
baby will be “raised without a 














father”—the parent in question be- 
ing presumed to die, or to “stray off 
somer’s.” An old tooth worn in a 
rag tied about the neck will make 
baby’s teething easier. When chil- 
dren’s gums are swollen from uncut 
teeth, the teeth can be rubbed 
through with a piece of bone, a 
thimble, or finger-ring. When teeth 
are “shedded” they must be buried 
at once or the new teeth will soon 
decay. If discarded teeth are left 
on top of the ground and a dog finds 
them, the new teeth will become 
dog teeth. But if the baby teeth can 
be carefully preserved in a crack of 
the cabin’s log walls until the owner 
is grown up, he will be spared the 
painful “rheumatiz” which afflicts 
so many of the mountain people. I 
found that a child’s second summer 
is the hardest to survive, but that 
danger is greatly lessened if the 
“stomach-teeth” are through the 
gums before July. 

“Why are they called stomach- 
teeth?” I wanted to know. 

“Bekaze they effect the stum- 
mick,” was the enlightening re- 
sponse, and with that I had to be 
content. 

The second summer danger is in- 
tensified by “summer-complaint,” a 
wasting intestinal disturbance 
caused by improper feeding—so the 
school nurse later told me. But even 
that dread ailment could be cured 
by goose-grass tea, freely and copi- 
ously administered. On no account 
must a mother feed her second- 
summer baby with food from the 
table without first masticating it 
herself, then transferring it from 
her own mouth to that of the child. 

“Effen yo let a baby see hitself in 
a lookin’-glass afore hit’s a year old 
hit’ll shorely die,” the woman con- 
cluded. “An effen hit laughs out 


loud afore hit’s a month old 
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thar’ll be bad luck in the fam’ly.” 

She checked her discourse here to 
look inside the infant’s mouth to 
discover whether or not it had 
“thrash.” 

“Sometimes thar little mouths 
gits all cankered an’ sore inside 
when they git the thrash,” she con- 
tinued, “especially these yere bottle 
babies. They’s lots o’ ways to cyore 
thrash. Swabbin’ their mouths with 
yaller-root tea is good, rubbin’ in- 
side their mouths with lard an’ 
gunpowder’s another’n. An’ then, 
anybody who was borned after their 
pappy dies can blow into a baby’s 
mouth to cyore thrash. Ol’ man 
Ephra’m Hoback on t’other side o’ 
the Ridge kin cyore thrash that-a 
way; he was borned after his pappy 
died. But the best an’ shorest way 
is to ketch some o’ these yere little 
Bess-bugs ’at lives under rocks an’ 
rotten logs, an’ tie a passel of ’em 
around the baby’s neck; that’ll cure 
hit in no time. 

“I riccollect how Miz Turner here 
had the thrash one winter when she 
was a baby. She had hit bad, too. 
Her maw tried ever’thing she 
knowed of, but hit warn’t no good, 
an’ bekaze hit war winter-time we- 
all couldn’t find no Bess-bugs no- 
wheres. But as soon as spring 
come an’ bugs got plenteous, w’y, 
she got well right off.” 

She continued to swab the pro- 
testing infant with the strong red- 
oak “ooze,” warming to her topic as 
she imparted to my keenly atten- 
tive ears more and more profound 
“medicamints.” She ran the gamut 
of children’s ailments to the ailin’s 
of grown-up folk. “Sun-Pain,” 
known to the medical fraternity as 
migraine, can positively be cured 
by bathing the aching head before 
sunrise in the water of a spring 
flowing from the east—the idea be- 








ing that to catch the pain before 
the sun rises will be the best pre- 
ventative. Water flowing from the 
east is presumably already influ- 
enced by the rising sun, therefore 
more effectual. Water is a useful 
curative in many ways, but must be 
used with discretion. A pail of 
water set under a consumptive’s 
bed will stop night-sweats; a kettle 
of water kept boiling on the hearth 
will keep witches away from a sick 
person. Bathing, however, is un- 
dulged in only with extreme cau- 
tion, even in health. Too frequent 
summer bathing presumably weak- 
ens one, bathing in winter is not 
even to be thought of, while bathing 
the sick is sheer murder. Again I 
heard the familiar story of the sick 
woman on another “p’int” of the 
Ridge who came down with pneu- 
monia one winter and was bathed 
at the instigation of an upstart 
young doctor from the Settlemints. 
She died, of course! And the malev- 
olent physician who was responsi- 
ble had to hasten with all possible 
speed to a safer part of the country. 
And now I was hearing a brighter 
story, a positive proof that sick folk 
recovered more surely without per- 
nicious bathing: 

“When Square Hoback took the 
typhoid fevers a long while ago, an 
hit got to be such a hot summer ’at 
even the circuit-rider ‘lowed a bath 
couldn’t hurt nobody, the settlemint 
doctor who was holpin’ the yarb 
woman to doctor of him, asked 
some neighbor men to come in one 
day to holp him give the Square a 
bath. The Square said as how he 
felt like some cool water’d run 
down the fever ’at was a-burnin’ of 
him up, but his daughter Sal put 
her foot down good an’ hard. She 
let "em know her pap had lived go- 
in’ onto sixty year without a bath 
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an’ them furriners needn’t think 
they was goin’ to wash him off an’ 
kill him now, an’ him sick. So they 
didn’t, and the Square got well!” 

She then told me fever can be 
cured by wearing a dead spider sus- 
pended in a nutshell around the 
neck,—a superstition that was old 
in Elizabethan England, and which 
yet survives among these people 
who still spoke and thought in the 
language of their Revolutionary for- 
bears. Indeed, the neck seemed the 
most popular locale for both pre- 
ventative and curative medicine— 
from the time honored bag of asafe- 
tida to a weird mess of dried herbs 
and snakebones said to cure “fits”: 

“I wonder what’s keepin’ Marthy 
Ellen so long,” the mother inter- 
rupted from her bed. “She’s been 
gone to the spring mos’ an hour, an’ 
I’m honin’ fer a fresh drink of cold 
water.” 

I had not seen Martha Ellen yet, 
nor any of the younger children; I 
had supposed they were all at work 
in some “clearing” with their 
father—this being a busy time in 
the crop-tending. But the mother 
told me Martha Ellen was gone with 
the younger ones to the spring far 
down the mountain side from 
whence all water had to be carried. 

“The laurel’s a-bloomin’ down in 
the coves now,” continued the 
mother, “an’ I spec’ she’s gatherin’ 
some of the blooms.” 

But it was not long before we saw 
her coming around the bend of the 
path from the spring. Two heavy 
water pails hung from her frail 
arms, and sure enough, the two lit- 
tle ones trooped behind her, their 
hands filled with blooms. The 
child’s inherent love of the beauti- 
ful had led her farther down the 
mountain to the sheltered coves 
where the shy rhododendron hides 
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and in May brings forth its glorious 
panicles of silvered pink blossoms. 
She was surprised and happy to 
find her teacher-woman was here, 
with her young schoolmate too, and 
we were glad to see her. 

Being a guest, I was given the 
first gourdful of clear, cold moun- 
tain spring water but I passed it on 
to the mother who was honin’ for a 
drink. She took a long deep 
draught and handed back the empty 
gourd to be refilled. “’Pears like I 
can’t git enough water the past day 
or so,” she remarked as she drank 
that, too. 

Martha Ellen was fanning herself 
with her blue calico sunbonnet. 
“Hit’s hotter’n blazes outside,” she 
declared, ““we stopped at the clearin’ 
to give Pappy an’ Ez an’ Noah a 
drink, an’ Pappy “lowed this was 
the hottest May month he’s seen in 
a coon’s age.” 

She wistfully asked me about 
school yesterday and wondered if 
Ez and Noah could bring her each 
day’s lessons so she would not fall 
behind her class while she stayed at 
home to do the cooking, washing, 
and child-tending for the family. I 
promised to see that her brothers 
were given all the assignments for 
her, adding that we would be very 
glad when she could be in school 
again. 

“I’m wishful to be comin’ back, 
too,” she admitted, her eyes resting 
on the baby still lying on the neigh- 
bor’s lap. “I do hope he won’t be 
dawnsy like Miz Cundiff’s youngest; 
hit’s always sick so their Sally 
don’t never go nowheres at all.” 

The little ones were gazing curi- 
ously at the new baby as the woman 
redressed him in the heavy woolen 
clothing which was far too hot for 
the warm spring weather. 
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“He’s ugly ez a mud fence kivered 
with tadpoles,” ventured one. 

“He ain’t, neither,” contradicted 
the other, “he favors Marthy Ellen 
a heap.” 

Martha Ellen was taking the baby 
now, smiling down at him with big 
sisterly fondness as she carried him 
back to bed. The mother received 
him into her arms, his faint wails 
being construed to mean that he 
was glad to be back under the warm 
kivers again. 

“He’s my ninth,” observed the 
mother proudly as she tucked the 
Mountain Rose coverlet over him. 

The neighbor woman having fin- 
ished her kindly ministrations, was 
resuming her slat bonnet. Giving a 
final swab of “dip” to her snuff- 
blackened teeth, she was ready to 
go home to her own cabin a little 
way farther on around the moun- 
tain. 

“Tl be back tomorry to make 
some more red-oak ooze fer his jan- 
ders,” she was saying to the mother 
apropos the infant and his ailment. 
“Now don’t you git too smart an’ 
try to set up afore I come.” And 
with that, she told us good-by and 
“God’s blessin’s on ye-all,” and was 
on her way. 

Shadows were filling the valley 
as the miner’s little girl and I start- 
ed down the crooked path to the 
rail fence and our tethered pony, 
but the sun would shine for an- 
other hour on the hill tops. I turned 
to look back from the “bend” of 
the path; Martha Ellen was stand- 
ing in the cabin door gazing after 
me with the children gathered 
about her. A slanting ray of sun- 
light gilded her soft brown hair, the 
prematurely aged look of the moun- 
tain women was already settling on 
her childish face. 











MEN AGAINST MACHINES 


By WiLuiAM G. RYAN 


No long ago I fought as an 
infantryman in a modern war. 
At least I thought it was a reason- 
ably up-to-date conflict. There 
certainly were numerous planes, 
tanks, machine guns, and artillery 
pieces in evidence and it seemed to 
me that these ingenious instru- 
ments of destruction were being 
employed rather freely with con- 
siderable effect, which varied in di- 
rect ratio to our position on the re- 
ceiving or sending end. Of course, 
it was a small war. The casualties 
probably did not exceed 1,500,000 
in the three years of fighting. But 
nevertheless, it cannot be denied 
that it had its modernistic angles. 
And I do not believe it is even a mild 
exaggeration to say that our war, 
except in degree, was remarkably 
- like the large scale military opera- 
tions carried out after its close in 
Poland, Belgium, Finland, and else- 
where. It was highly mechanized; 
extensive air raids, whippet tanks, 
and dive bombers were on the day 
to day schedule; and even the 
Blitzkreig was tried with outstand- 
ing success by General Franco in 
the Gandesa and Barcelona drives. 

When I returned to the United 
States in the fall of 1938 after many 
months of front line action in Span- 
ish trenches I thought I knew some- 
thing about modern warfare. I had 
been on the wrong end of more 
bombing raids than I could count 
or distinctly remember; I had gone 
over the top in a dozen exceedingly 
lively attacks; tanks and 75’s had 
long since ceased to be novelties in 





my life. I thought I knew. I even 
felt that I could qualify as some 
sort of amateur expert on military 
matters. But I was soon disillu- 
sioned. I quickly discovered that 
the war had made a good many far- 
behind - the-lines strategists who 
knew a great deal more about it 
than I did. My friends, to whom I 
endeavored to impart my findings, 
asked a polite question or two and 
then kindly and patiently pro- 
ceeded to explain what had really 
taken place. They were mildly 
condescending about the whole af- 
fair. Out of deference to my feel- 
ings, I suppose, no one actually said 
that my war was an opera bouffe 
conflict, but the impression was 
more or less subtly conveyed to me 
that I had merely been playing 
“cops and robbers” over there in- 
stead of fighting in a real war as I 
had imagined. 

I learned from my rear-guard 
friends some amazing things about 
weapons and strategy. My bayonet, 
for instance, I had regarded dur- 
ing the war as merely a handy in- 
strument for opening cans of horse- 
meat. I discovered, or thought I 
discovered, at an early date that the 
deadly efficacy of machine gun and 
rifle fire had rendered this roman- 
tic weapon anachronistic. But no 
one with whom I discussed my ex- 
periences would permit this ver- 
sion. The bayonet charge was an 
integral part of their strategy and 
it quickly became obvious that any 
person who attempted to minimize 
its usefulness courted unpopular- 




















ity. Two things which could not 
be tampered with were the bayonet 
charge and the air raid which re- 
duces a great city to ashes in ex- 
actly fifteen minutes. To a some- 
what lesser extent devastating gas 
attacks and aerial innoculation 
with horrendous disease germs are 
untouchable tactics of armchair 
strategists. Woe to him who chal- 
lenges these things. He is certain 
to be considered unpatriotic and is 
likely to be branded an impostor to 
boot. 

I know from bitter experience 
that any recital of my opinions 
about war promises to arouse the 
suspicion that I am either a fool or 
a Fifth Columnist. My opinions do 
not conform to those of the military 
experts in general, amateur or pro- 
fessional; they are definitely out of 
line with public sentiment of the 
moment; and they easily could be 
regarded as positively pernicious. 
But I do have opinions. They are 
based on firsthand observation and 
they persist despite everything that 
I hear to the contrary. I saw what 
I saw. I cannot escape that fact. 
And I do not desire to do so. Ex- 
perts or no experts, my opinions 
seem to me on careful analysis to be 
eminently common sensible ones 
quite in agreement with what has 
actually happened in the present 
war. I believe they are demonstra- 
bly true and entirely acceptable to 
anyone not under the influence of 
war hysteria or clever propaganda. 

I might epitomize my chief point 
of difference with the orthodox 
military experts by saying that I do 
not believe in the absolute decisive- 
ness of mechanized equipment in 
modern war. I think that those 
who believe that wars can be fought 
primarily with machines and ro- 
bots are deluding themselves cru- 
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elly. In my own front line mili- 
tary experience I was impressed by 
the salient fact that territory can be 
taken and held only by infantry 
and it was fairly obvious that the 
development of the machine gun 
and modern rifle had made such 
essential advances extremely hazar- 
dous. In one of our first actions, 
for example, a battalion of over 500 
men was reduced in less than fif- 
teen minutes to 47 effectives by 
machine gun and rifle fire. Such 
heavy losses were far from unusual. 
The shock troops in every attack 
were subjected to comparable pun- 
ishment, and, despite pleasant the- 
ories which rest on the capture of 
enemy positions through the sole 
medium of the artillery barrage or 
the tank attack, it is next to im- 
possible to break lines without an 
infantry assault. Nor do veteran 
troops of high morale flee at the 
sight of tanks or abandon trenches 
under shell fire. On the contrary, 
men in action quickly become 
aware of definite limitations in the 
tank and notable shortcomings of 
artillery fire. They learn that tanks 
can be stopped easily by grenades, 
anti-tank fire, traps, and even flung 
bottles of gasoline. And no artil- 
lery barrage is ever accurate 
enough to render a line of narrow 
trench absolutely untenable. 

I have seen veteran troops with- 
out a single field piece in support 
hold a line of trench for over a 
week against very heavy, pro- 
longed, and extraordinarily accu- 
rate artillery barrages, which were 
followed by fierce infantry assaults. 
Although a great many of our ma- 
chine gun nests were blasted out of 
the picture by shell fire we kept 
enough in action to beat back every 
attack, just as the French did at 
Verdun after they had been sub- 








jected for 100 hours continuously 
to the concentrated bombardment 
of 3,500 field pieces and heavy cali- 
ber cannons. 

Tanks, likewise, are not quite all 
that the newsreels, the military ex- 
perts, and the armchair strategists 
sometimes lead us to believe. I 
have seen motion pictures of tanks 
scuttling rapidly up the side of a 
precipice, but despite this seem- 
ingly conclusive evidence, they ac- 
tually do not do so well on unfav- 
orable terrain. They have a way of 
falling into holes, getting stuck in 
soft ground, and blundering into 
anti-tank fire. 

The devastating effect of good 
anti-tank fire is particularly well 
designed to weaken confidence in 
the tank as a war weapon. On more 
than one occasion I have watched 
anti-tank batteries win decisive vic- 
tories over tanks. I cite one illus- 


trative instance. At Fuentes de Ebro 
in November, 1938, we attempted 
what was said to be the greatest 
and most extensive tank attack up 


_ to that time. Large numbers of 
heavy Russian tanks and fast 
French whippets were concentrated 
against a narrow segment of enemy 
line with the object of opening a 
breach to Zaragossa, General Fran- 
co’s great northern base. The at- 
tack began with a heavy artillery 
barrage on the Nationalist trenches 
and intensive aerial bombardment 
of Fuentes de Ebro. These prelimi- 
naries were followed by an infan- 
try assault supported by tanks. As 
a unique feature an entire batallion 
(the 24th) was used in a doubtful 
experiment. Instead of accompany- 
ing the tanks on foot in the usual 
manner the men of this unit were 
sent into action as tank passengers. 
They clung to the outside of the 
tanks in batches and were for the 
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most part plucked from their un- 
enviable positions by machine gun 
fire. 

My own unit advanced on foot 
before the tanks, which were spread 
out fanwise behind us. The enemy 
anti-tank fire was sharp and accu- 
rate. In a very few minutes dozens 
of tanks were in flames and many 
were limping to the rear. At an 
early stage of the battle a peculiar 
incident occurred. The men of our 
battalion actually cheered the hits 
scored against their own tanks. 
This may seem unbelievable to 
those who have never been in the 
line of severe anti-tank fire. But 
it was really a commonplace and 
normal reaction. Veterans do not 
like to be in the vicinity of tanks 
when they are under fire, and like 
Miniver Cheevy they have reasons. 
Anti-tank shells which fall short or 
go beyond the tanks usually take a 
heavy toll of infantrymen in the 
immediate neighborhood. Veterans 
quickly learn that their own tanks 
can draw menacing fire and they 
endeavor to give them a wide berth. 

The popular notion that the tank 
is an irresistible force capable of 
smashing enemy lines without dif- 
ficulty certainly does not conform 
to my observations of it in action. 
I think that tanks are most valu- 
able in street fighting and as a 
means of moving light artillery into 
favorable positions. Their scope is 
sharply limited by the condition of 
the terrain and they are definitely 
vulnerable. 

Not long ago a well-known United 
States Senator in a discussion of the 
national defense needs remarked 
sarcastically that pitchforks were 
of no use against tanks. Perhaps 
not. But it might interest the Sena- 
tor to know that I have seen a single 
soldier in one brief action eliminate 
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five tanks with sticks of dynamite. 
For the information of the Senator 
and others who know only what 
they read in the papers, large num- 
bers of tanks have been put out of 
action, not by pitchforks, but by 
such simple means as grenades, 
dynamite, and even bottled gaso- 
line. 

Yet another weapon to which 
tremendous powers are attributed 
is the airplane. It is a widespread 
belief that air power is the decisive 
factor in modern warfare. I have 
been on the receiving end of nu- 
merous air raids. Over a consider- 
able period the average was, per- 
haps, six daily. While it is true 
that the number of bombers in a 
single raid seldom exceeded fifteen 
or twenty, it is equally true that we 
usually had to take our bombing 
in the open minus air raid shelters, 
anti-aircraft batteries, or fighting 
planes of our own. The enemy avi- 
ators were highly trained military 
pilots and their planes were the 
best available in the entire world. 
On the basis of much personal ob- 
servation I reached the conclusion 
that aviation at its present stage of 
development does not and cannot 
play the decisive role in modern 
war. 

A little over a year ago, before 
General Goering’s Luftwaffe began 
the all-out Blitzkreig against Eng- 
land, I published an article (Ameri- 
can Mercury, February, 1940) in 
which I called attention to some of 
the outstanding weaknesses of war 
aviation. In it I mentioned the ten- 
dency to exaggerate the accom- 
plishments of war planes, and I 
pointed out that a city well defend- 
ed by first-rate anti-aircraft bat- 
teries was in no danger of “total” 
destruction. I suggested that avia- 
tion was primarily a pyschological 
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weapon aimed at morale more than 
at physical objects. A year of 
Blitzkreiging seems fully to justify 
that evaluation. Reliable reports 
say that less people have been killed 
in England by bombings than are 
annually accounted for by traffic 
accidents in the United States, and 
it is estimated that not over two 
per cent of the buildings in London 
have been destroyed. This squares 
very well with my observations of 
air raids in Spain. I think that it 
has now been clearly demonstrated 
that the inaccuracy, which I 
stressed as an outstanding weak- 
ness of bombing, strictly limits the 
effectiveness of planes pitted against 
battleships. Official figures state 
that over 75 per cent of the ship- 
ping sent to the bottom so far has 
been disposed of by submarines, 
and a heavy percentage of the re- 
mainder must be accredited to 
mines and sea raiders. Very few 
battleships or destroyers have been 
sunk by aerial bombs. 

Of course, the Polish and French 
campaigns are pointed to as evi- 
dence of aerial effectiveness. If re- 
ports are taken with the grain of 
salt which often flavors propaganda 
messes objectively, it may be dis- 
covered that the German aviation in 
Poland and France was in the last 
analysis largely a pyschological 
weapon. The truth is men cannot 
be trained on the parade ground to 
accustom themselves to the terrify- 
ing shriek of falling bombs. Green 
troops are often thrown into a panic 
by the mere sound of an aerial 
bombardment —those who have 
heard it will readily understand 
why and those who have not are 
advised that it is far from pleasant 
and quite unlike anything they have 
ever heard before. But veterans 
who do not crack up at once be- 





come used to the sound and soon 
learn that aviation does not take a 
comparatively heavy toll of life. In 
one of my first aerial bombard- 
ments a veteran who had been 
through a great many told me that 
he would feel reasonably safe if he 
had nothing to worry about but air 
raids. He counseled me to do my 
worrying about rifle and machine 
gun fire and suggested that other 
matters were of minor importance. 
I subsequently found nothing in 
the war to invalidate his opinion. 
We live in a machine age and we 
have become materialistic worship- 
ers of the mechanism. The bigger 
the machine the lower we kowtow. 
But I believe that it is still the small 
machine which does most of the 
business in war. I think that it is 


safe and even conservative to say 
that 80 per cent of all the men 
killed in action are dispatched by 


rifle and machine gun fire. For 
several months I had the task of 
listing the killed and wounded in 
my battalion. The figures as I re- 
- member them gave a somewhat 
higher percentage to small arms 
than those given here. For exam- 
ple, on one front (Teruel) we were 
subjected daily for almost a month 
to heavy artillery fire, aerial bom- 
bardment, and a steady diet of 
trench mortars. Yet snipers actu- 
ally added more to our casualty 
lists than all of these mediums 
combined. 

All this is not designed to con- 
vey the impression that machines, 
tanks, airplanes, and cannon are 
utterly useless in warfare. But it 
does aim to advance the contention 
that they are quite useless unless 
they are backed by large numbers 
of riflemen and machine gunners 
possessed of a strong will to fight. 
Morale is indeed an important— 
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perhaps the most important—fac- 
tor. Our armies were eventually 
defeated, not because we were pre- 
ponderantly outweighed in material 
as is popularly supposed, but be- 
cause our morale cracked first 
under the severe strain that is al- 
ways imposed by war on the actual 
fighting forces. There were, of 
course, political factors, such as the 
vicious and incompetent Russian 
command, which hastened the col- 
lapse. But they in themselves form 
a distinct subject which could not 
be dealt with adequately here. 
However, attention might be 
called to the fact that similar po- 
litical factors played a larger part 
in the defeat of France than any 
inferiority in equipment. A great 
many people now suggest that 
France was militarily unprepared. 
This is strange indeed when it is 
considered that shortly before the 
outbreak of the present war the 
French army was generally con- 
ceded to be the finest in the world 
in all respects. In 1937 in France 
I certainly saw numerous evidences 
that the French military forces 
were large and well equipped. Cer- 
tainly, the Government had poured 
billions of francs into its defense 
program and it did possess modern 
tanks and airplanes in profusion. 
Perhaps France was somewhat out- 
weighed in equipment, but it is sug- 
gested that there is a simpler and 
truer explanation of her quick de- 
feat. It seems to me that the 
French Army crumpled up chiefly 
because it did not want to fight—I 
am not referring to treachery on 
the part of the generals, but solely 
to the state of morale in the rank 
and file. Nor is there anything in 
this opinion which should startle 
anyone who had the opportunity to 
observe at first hand the strength 
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of the Communist and Fascist 
parties in France just prior to the 
outbreak of the war. The plain 
truth is that a heavy proportion of 
the French nation did not desire to 
fight Germany. When the Com- 
munists, in particular, opposed the 
war the fate of France was no 
longer in doubt. No nation inter- 
nally divided as France was could 
be militarily strong even if it had 
double the air force and mecha- 
nized equipment of its adversary. 
There is one little mentioned and 
unsensational machine to which 
sincere tribute is due. That is the 
common truck or lorry. A highly 
successful, if formally untrained, 
American Civil War general once 
said that strategy was to “get there 
fustest with the mostest men.” I 
don’t believe that tactics have 
changed appreciably since the Gen- 
eral made that remark. It is still a 
question of getting there first with 
the most men and trucks can cer- 
tainly get you there a lot quicker 
than antequated railway systems. 
In the war in which I served we 
made amazing “marches” around 
the Iberian Peninsula in fine new 
American trucks, which somehow 
or other steadily continued to reach 
a land that was supposed to be com- 
pletely “embargoed.” It is truck 
transportation more than anything 
else that makes Blitzkreiging pos- 
sible. This may be a_ statement 


which will displease partisans of 
the plane and tank, but it is, I be- 
lieve, one which will withstand 
careful scrutiny. 

Perhaps, I have no right to have 
these opinions. I was, after all, 
only a common soldier, and com- 
mon soldiers merely do the fighting 
in most wars. Opinions should be 
the special preserve of generals and 
military experts. But so long as I 
am poaching it will do no harm to 
go a little further and list the chief 
factors of modern war on what I 
consider their order of importance. 
On the basis of my own experience 
in over a year of front line action 
my list would read: Morale, capable 
non-commissioned and combat offi- 
cers, co-ordination between various 
arms, transportation, artillery, 
tanks, and aviation. 

About the generals and the high 
command I say nothing. I do not 
feel that it would be proper for me 
to criticize the geniuses who wear 
the stars and bars. So I shall leave 
them to stick pins in their maps 
and watch major engagements 
through telescopes. Besides I must 
confess that I find it difficult to be 
altogether objective in an estimate 
of the value of generals. Our high 
command was composed of Rus- 
sian commissars, a fact which will 
render comment superfluous to 
those who have known Russian 
commissars. 
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By JACKSON BARBER 


NE of the most eloquent speak- 

ers of his day has given his swan 
song. Brother Zachary Leo, after 
more than 2,000 public appearances 
as lecturer, dramatist, and reader, 
has retired from the public plat- 
form to while away his leisure 
hours roaming the hills of Moraga 
Valley accompanied by Dugan, his 
beloved Kerry Blue. There he will 


take his ease in the sun, will romp 
a little, and will enjoy in retrospect 
the experiences of a full and useful 
life. 

“I am giving up lecturing now,” 
he says, “because I feel that I have 
reached my peak, and prefer not to 


linger on to evoke the comment: 
‘What a wreck! You know, I can 
recall when he was not half bad.’” 
Behind his decision was the Greek 
_ philosophy of “nothing in excess.” 
Already he has done more than his 
bit, and has enjoyed the doing of it. 
During his thirty-two years as an 
educator at St. Mary’s, Brother Leo 
has taught the sons of his child- 
hood playmates; many of the lead- 
ers in business, government, and 
Church today were his students. 
Countless boys that entered St. 
Mary’s owed their educational op- 
portunities to his lectures. 
Students clamor to enroll in his 
classes in Dante, Shakespeare, the 
philosophy of religion, and vocal 
expression. A prolific writer, he has 
furnished monthly book reviews for 
Columbia, The Missionary, and 
Light. His weekly columns have 
appeared in the San Francisco 
Monitor, the Northwest Progress 


(Seattle), and the Collegian, St. 
Mary’s undergraduate newspaper. 
His contributions appeared fre- 
quently in the American Catholic 
Quarterly Review and the Moraga 
Quarterly. 

“South of the Slot” today in San 
Francisco is a down -at - the - heels 
area of flop houses, junk shops, and 
warehouses, but it was not so on 
October 8, 1881, when Francis Jo- 
seph Meehan was born to James 
and Mary Ellen Meehan. It was re- 
spectable and refined, much like the 
Nob Hill and Russian Hill of today. 

His early schooling was at St. 
Peter’s School, where he edited a 
small publication. It was excellent 
training for the youth. At sixteen 
years of age he had determined to 
become an educator and entered the 
novitiate of the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools. His secular 
name was discarded for that of 
Brother Zachary Leo. Two years 
afterward, in 1899, he graduated 
from De la Salle Institute, at Mar- 
tinez. 

He was a young man facing a life 
of educational work without mate- 
rial reward, facing the same aims 
as did De la Salle in the city of 
Reims about the year 1682. The 
teaching congregation of the Broth- 
ers was vast, and still is — some 
20,000 members — and dated from 
France of the seventeenth century 
when founded by St. John Baptist 
de la Salle. The Brothers are not 
clergymen but laymen filled with 
spiritual enthusiasms, who live in 
community and devote their hours 
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to prayer, study, and teaching. 
Brother Leo’s entrance into St. 
Mary’s College in 1899 was as any 
other Catholic youth would come: 
quietly, soberly, aware always of 
the rigid path he was starting up- 
ward. Here was no poverty, no 
gloom, nothing of the dark and 
grimy surroundings that confronted 
De la Salle. The school had just 
moved from San Francisco to a site 
in Oakland, at Broadway and Thir- 
teenth Street. One of the four old- 
est colleges in the State, St. Mary’s 
had been established on San Fran- 
cisco’s Mission Road in 1863, the 
same year in which the College of 
California, later to become the Uni- 
versity of California, was founded. 
Brothers of the Christian Schools 
had taken over the institution from 
the Rev. Peter F. Gray in August, 
1868. 

From here Brother Leo graduated 
in 1903, a Bachelor of Arts, and im- 


mediately became an instructor in 
English at Sacred Heart College in 
San Francisco, where he remained 
for five years. 

A jubilant young man with a 
story accepted by a magazine swung 
his talent toward writing. Of this 


early desire to write, he said: 
“Many times I used to go to Golden 
Gate Park to find some quiet spot 
where I wrote many of my early 
articles.” As a teacher of English 
he discovered that few professors 
knew how to write: they were dull 
and deadly academic. Brother Leo 
preferred to be a writing and speak- 
ing instructor, doubly articulate. 
Taking time from his classes at 
Sacred Heart College, he wrote for 
the old morning Call and Chronicle 
and covered every phase of news- 
paper work, including a baseball 
game at San Quentin Prison. 
Rufus Steele, the intelligent and 
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likeable Sunday editor of the Call, 
gave him guidance and stimulation. 
Essays, poems, stories, interviews, 
and special articles for a wide vari- 
ety of magazines followed. As a 
result of all this experience he could 
write, not merely talk about style. 
He wanted to learn what journalism 
could teach him. To young writers 
who would follow the same path he 
has upheld the newspaper field as a 
starting point: “I consider news- 
writing a great benefit to any lit- 
erary minded person, but he should 
remain in the newspaper business 
only until the ‘bloom’ wears off.” 

His first book, False Gods, a novel 
of newspaper life in San Francisco, 
was written while he was a young 
Brother. Readers knew the author 
as “Will Scarlett,” a clear-sighted 
writer of sound artistic judgment. 
“Will Scarlett” was a character in 
Robin Hood, and as a boy Brother 
Leo took a fancy to the character 
and signed the name to all his ear- 
lier writings. 

In 1908 he returned to St. Mary’s, 
received his A.M., and became an 
instructor there in English, a post 
he held until 1915, at which time he 
became a professor of English lit- 
erature in the college. 

During a leave of absence in 1915 
he studied at the Catholic Univer- 
sity at Washington, D. C., and re- 
ceived a Literarum Humaniorum 
Doctor degree. His thesis, Contrast 
in Shakespeare’s Historical Plays, 
was considered a major contribu- 
tion to the Shakespearean tricen- 
tenary anniversary. 

As an overflow from his class- 
room activities he began speaking 
before groups in the San Francisco 
Bay Area. In 1917 and 1918 he was 
delivering lectures on “The Heart of 
Books,” and was making public in- 
terpretations of the world’s famous 
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writers. Liberty Bond rallies would 
find him ready to stand up and 
speak. Benefits from a lecture on 
vital problems of the day, given 
April 5, 1921, went into the fund of 
the school established in 1917 by 
the Catholic Professional Women’s 
Club to promote Americanization 
work among the foreign element in 
San Francisco’s North Beach dis- 
trict. 

Dante, the Wing Bearer, a bril- 
liantly written drama prepared as a 
tribute to the sexcentenary of the 
Florentine poet, was published in 
1921. It was a book with no woman 
character, although Beatrice was as 
present in influence as though she 
were part of the dramatis personae. 

American recognition of the Irish 
Republic was a favorite theme in 
1921, and Brother Leo, whether to 
express his own sentiments or to 
favor the militant American Asso- 
ciation for the Recognition of the 
Irish Republic, delivered fiery lec- 
tures on the subject. “One cannot 
think of the great contributions that 
Ireland has made to the world in all 
walks of life without thinking of 
her poets,” he has said. “An im- 
pression has gained credence 
throughout the world of literature 
that Irish poetry is always sad. 
This is net so. The poetry of any 
nation reflects the thoughts and 
feelings of the people, and while the 
Irish poets of the later years may 
have sung in sad strains, this is not 
true of ancient times, when the 
poets of the country were revered 
with the kings of old.” The ideal- 
istic trend to his lectures was obvi- 
ous in such talks as “Ireland, 
Mother of the Strong,” and “The 
Gallant Ghosts of Dublin.” 

Religion and the Study of Litera- 
ture, published in 1923, was intend- 
ed primarily for teachers, although 


laymen found in it pertinent and 
stinging comments on literature, 
past and present. The Bible as lit- 
erature is an approach advocated by 
Brother Leo. “If you have a great 
secular book you will find one like 
it, only more so, in the Bible,” he 
says. “In it are stories of love, ad- 
venture, biography. The Lamenta- 
tions form the supreme elegiac 
work of the world’s literature. If 
you seek poetry you will find the 
Psalms of David, which, similar in 
form, are deeper and of finer tex- 
ture than Tennyson’s ‘In Memo- 
riam.” 

“The Bible is always printed in 
the same form, generally badly. 
Really, it is in seventy-two separate 
books, comparable to Dr. Eliot’s 
five-foot shelf, but infinitely better 
reading. We usually think of the 
Bible as sacred, but dull. This is 
far from true. Literature concerns 
itself with what is human in the 
world; deals with what is truth- 
fully and universally human, and 
does it in an artistic way. It should 
have a universal appeal for all time. 
This the Bible has. It is the most 
human of books. 

“We find in it the history of the 
Jewish race, and of Christians and 
Christianity. The wisdom books of 
Solomon surpass the writings of 
Emerson and Franklin. The book 
of Job is the world’s greatest epic. 
The letters and essays of St. Paul 
are models. His first epistle to the 
Corinthians is the most sizzling 
roast in literature.” 

Ecce Homo was written as a play 
for Holy Week, and was produced 
at St. Mary’s in 1924. In this drama 
Pilate’s sick wife is the driving 
force, yet is not a character. Other 
plays written by Brother Leo in- 
clude The Tree of Kerioth (1926) 
and a number of school dramas not 
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so well known as the latter. Saint 
John Baptist de la Salle (1921), 
Teaching the Drama and the Essay 
(1921), and English Literature 
(1928) are among his other books. 

In 1924 Brother Leo left for 
Europe to spend a year in advanced 
studies, during which time he 
toured Italy, Switzerland, France, 
Belgium, Holland, England, and 
Ireland, did research in Italian 
Renaissance and English literature, 
and lectured before student bodies 
and faculty gatherings at institu- 
tions conducted by the Christian 
Brothers. To them he gave inti- 
mate glimpses of social and athletic 
life at St. Mary’s, and he told them 
of California with a booster’s pride, 
of its rapid growth from the infant 
land as first seen by the Padres. 
His whole purpose was to show 
the rise in Catholic education in 
America. 

While at the old home of Horace 


Walpole at Strawberry Hill, Twick- 
enham, Middlesex — property then 
owned by the Christian Brothers— 
he started work on a series of texts 
for use in Catholic high schools, de- 
scribing the development of Catho- 
lic literature throughout the world. 


Libraries in Europe’s colleges 
and monasteries were visited and 
hitherto inaccessible printed knowl- 
edge was gathered for future use. 
From Florence he brought data and 
manuscripts for the Dante section 
of the St. Mary’s library, and while 
studying in Rome, he had several 
private audiences with Pope Pius 
XI. 

In 1928 St. Mary’s moved to its 
handsome Spanish-styled buildings 
in Moraga Valley, east of the Berk- 
eley Hills. Here among this unified 
group of buildings, the chapel’s 
lofty tower dominating the Campus 
as does the Campanile at the Uni- 


versity of California and the War, 
Revolution, and Peace library at 
Stanford, Brother Leo was to 
achieve a great name for his stand 
in the teaching of literature. “The 
student of Literature has many 
manifest aims,” says Brother Leo, 
“to enjoy life, to gain intellectual 
poise and power, to gratify our 
God - given curiosity with objects 
worthy and valuable. . . to give col- 
or and beauty to our dreams.” 

Brother Leo became dean of the 
college in 1929 and in 1930 its chan- 
cellor. To be chancellor of St. 
Mary’s meant directing the policies 
of the Moraga institution. It was 
an office combined with that of 
dean, and one which he did not 
desire. The St. Mary’s College 
Alumni Association feted Brother 
Leo on September 18, 1930, at the 
Palace Hotel. Archbishop Hanna 
and Mayor Rolph were sponsors. It 
was a well deserved tribute to his 
self-sacrificing service. 

He relinquished the office of 
Chancellor on January 3, 1933, at 
his own request, after two and a 
half years’ service. Brother Jasper, 
director of the Brothers’ Commu- 
nity at St. Mary’s was his successor. 
Teaching duties in the department 
of English and his own interests as 
critic, magazine writer, and lecturer 
prompted him to make the move. 

During and following the depres- 
sion he championed the one good 
that came from the nation’s plight: 
the reading of good books, the turn 
to a more intellectual life. 

When 150 bankers of the Cali- 
fornia Bankers’ Association gath- 
ered for a dinner at the Hotel 
Oakland, November 7, 1931, Brother 
Leo told them: “The business out- 
look is not nearly so dark as it has 
been painted. I am confident that 
future developments will bear out 
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that we are by no means at the end 
of our rope, as some people seem to 
think we are. Ideas will bring 


business back to normal and per- 


haps will send it to greater heights 
than the world has yet seen.” 

He is known as “Black” Leo to 
distinguish him from white-haired 
Brother V. Leo, faculty colleague. 
Seldom with a hat, even in a heavy 
rain, a meticulous dresser, tall, 
well-formed, the Brother is a famil- 
iar sight on San Francisco’s streets 
and on the hills of Moraga Valley 
where he walks while thinking. 
Modest, deeply devout, he is remi- 
niscent of John Banister Tabb, 
poet-priest of old St. Charles’ Col- 
lege in Maryland. 

Thorough in preparation for 
classes and lectures, Brother Leo 
works in his study from 4:40 a. M. 
to 11:00 a. M., and no one dares dis- 
turb him. His filing system includes 
an index of every book that he has 
read, passages of classics, and criti- 
cisms by renowned authorities. 

Even after thirty-six years of 
public speaking, Brother Leo ap- 
- proaches a lecture with an excited 
pulse and uncomfortable nerves. 
This is particularly true of radio 
addresses. “The chief thing I dis- 
like about radio,” he says, “is that 
in most cases you have to write out 
your speech. Radio talking is one 
art. Platform speaking is another. 
I know the points of my speech 
ahead of time, but the words may 
change from time to time. I delve 
into sidelines as I go along. That’s 
why, I guess, the microphone is 
never home to me.” Nevertheless, 
listeners remember four Sunday 
talks given on the Catholic Hour in 
September, 1939, under the general 
title, “The Catholic Tradition in 
Literature.” Specific topics were 
“The Meaning of Tradition,” “The 
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Stream of the Tradition,” “Shake- 
speare and the Tradition,” and “We 
and the Tradition.” 

His radio address at the opening 
of Education Week in 1940 was one 
of his last appearances. His ap- 
proach to educational - vocational 
guidance is heresy in the eyes of 
parents who cannot imagine their 
children maturing to become hod- 
carriers or grocery clerks. Their 
type of youth should not be encour- 
aged, declares Brother Leo, “they 
should be told they’d make good 
bricklayers. Parents say to their 
children, ‘I want you to be a doctor,’ 
but they never take into considera- 
tion that the boy may not be cut out 
to study medicine. There ought to 
be an aptitude-meter in every 
household.” 

Proceeds from his literary re- 
citals and lectures have usually 
gone to aid some work of the Chris- 
tian Brothers. The building fund 
of the new novitiate of the Chris- 
tian Brothers that was erected at 
Rutherford in Napa Valley as a 
training school for young novices 
was aided by these events. Chil- 
dren of the Sunshine School in 
San Francisco were riding about in 
wheel chairs following his lecture 
“An Hour With Kipling,” given for 
the Presidents’ Assembly in Febru- 
ary, 1937, the proceeds from which 
went to the School. 

His lectures, though they have 
embraced multitudes of subjects, 
revolve mostly around the themes of 
literature, human nature and con- 
ventions, modern modes, and his- 
toric humanism. “Famous Women 
of Literature” was a series given by 
him in 1935. Brother Leo believes 
that women have always played an 
important, if unobtrusive, part in 
the scheme of existence. “By wom- 
an—some woman—” he says, “to a 
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large extent every man is made or 
marred. Mark Antony ruined him- 
self because of a woman; King 
Louis IX. of France became a saint 
largely because of the influence of a 
woman, his mother, Blanche of 
Castile. Even such ascetic, rigorous 
types of sanctity as St. Jerome and 
St. John of the Cross were indebted 
to women like St. Paula and St. 
Teresa for encouragement and in- 
spiration. Our French friends are 
characteristically flippant in form 
and solid in substance when they 
advised us to ‘find the woman.’” 

For the University of California 
Extension Division in San Fran- 
cisco he has given courses of lec- 
tures since 1933 on such subjects 
as “Modern Modes in Literature,” 
“Hamlet,” “Great Creators of Lit- 
erature,” and “Books of the Hour.” 

Looking back now upon the vari- 
ety of subjects and audiences in his 
lecturing career, Brother Leo is ter- 
rified. Certainly no sane man would 
have ventured into such a career 
could he have seen through the 
years. Typical of single lectures be- 
fore women’s clubs, leagues, socie- 
ties, and public gatherings, are such 
titles as “What is College Today?”, 
“Origin of Modern Education,” 
“The Making of Men- Makers,” 
“The Women of Shakespeare,” 
“The Maid of Orleans,” “Modern 
Psychology,” and practical talks on 
public speaking. The great figures 
of the Renaissance period have been 
frequently described by him. 

After returning on August 14, 
1938, from a three-months vacation 
cruise in the South Seas, he began a 
drive to raise funds for the stain- 
less steel St. Francis monument 
that was to be erected by Beniamino 
Bufano atop Twin Peaks. 

Poetry, prose, and drama written 
by California authors and poets in 


a more robust, growing day, were 
read in a recital entitled “They Sang 
of San Francisco,” and dedicated to 
the Golden Gate International Expo- 
sition, on December 5, 1938. San 
Francisco’s development in litera- 
ture, art, and music was traced by 
Brother Leo in four lectures in 
1939: “San Francisco, City of Ro- 
mance, 1849”; “City of Tragedy, 
1906”; “City of Glamour, 1939”; 
and “City of Destiny, 2000.” Again, 
the proceeds went toward a scholar- 
ship fund for Bay Region students 
entering St. Mary’s. 

In behalf of peace he lectured in 
1940 on “Pax Romana,” “Pax 
Christi,” “Pax Mundi,” and “Pax 
Americana.” Funds from the lec- 
tures were used to finance the 
“Peace Scholarships of 1940.” Per- 
sonal liberty in the United States 
means much to Brother Leo, and 
particularly as it affects develop- 
ment of the intellect. The black- 
ness that has come upon the earth 
has no place in the environment of 
a college; students with serious in- 
tellectual work to be done, with 
leaping intellectual passions to be 
gratified, necessarily face away 
from adverse experiences and influ- 
ences. “The Dark Ages are always 
with us,” says the kindly Brother. 
“So are the barbarians. In this age, 
so noted for its luxuries and its 
comforts and its physical conveni- 
ences, live many men and women 
who care naught for their cultural 
inheritance, who ignore and despise 
the wisdom that cometh from 
above, who have opinions instead of 
faith, prejudices instead of convic- 
tions, conjectures instead of knowl- 
edge. Their influence is widespread 
and sometimes infects men whose 
main concern is supposedly the 
things of the mind. But in the col- 
lege that is a college the spirit of 
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the barbarians and the ideals of the 
Dark Ages have no assured and 
permanent abode.” 

His last San Francisco lecture, 
“Following the Star,” to have been 
delivered December 18th, under 
the sponsorship of the Theater Arts 
Colony, was postponed until Janu- 
ary 24th of the new year, after 
influenza had driven him to a hos- 
pital bed. Brother Leo’s strength 
runs to the physical as well as 
intellectual, and he was soon afoot 
again, a hardy man with a hardy 
attitude. 

There was none present at 
Brother Leo’s last lecture who re- 
membered his first, back in 1905, 
when the slender, erect young man 
spoke on the two things that would 
always be nearest his heart: 


“Shakespeare and the Catholic 
Church.” For thirty-five years he 
had been the self-delegated spokes- 
man of beauty and truth as perpet- 
uated in the unfading work of 
saints, poets, architects, and musi- 
cians. Few there that night, who 
knew the man and his good work, 
would forget the inspiration of his 
talks and readings. 

Brother Leo will go on working, 
despite his best resolves to retire to 
a green spot on the Moraga hills. 
As John D. Barry has said, “the lit- 
tle brownies of the brain” will get 
after him. A well-earned ease will 
become burdensome; big, vital is- 
sues of the day will tempt him, and 
in spite of himself, Brother Leo will 
be lured onward to more lectures, 
more books, more dramas. 


SIGNIFICANCE 


By THEODORE MAYNARD 


6¢ A LL things are insignificant,” said one 

In pious commonplace; “All pass away: 
The golden flower shall wilt that blooms today; 
And slowly cools the incandescent sun; 
And man—how quickly is his proud course run!” 
But, as he spoke, I glimpsed the eternal Ray, 
And in it saw the sparrow on the spray, 
The lily richer robed than Solomon. 


Then said I: “Nay; though these indeed were less 
Than nothing in their insignificance 

Did not the Creator’s splendor on them fall, 

In His transcendence and His immanence 
Irradiating and sustaining all, 

Eternal in the eternal consciousness. 
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JOHN BOSCO, MAGICIAN 
By Tuomas F. Gavin, S.J. 


N a commendable effort to make 
sanctity attractive to the young 
people of our country, saints are 
often described as typical young 
Americans, With very little effort 
of our imagination, these popular- 
izers tell us, we can picture this 
saint as president of a college fra- 
ternity, that saint as the ever popu- 
lar center of a jovial group in the 
halls of the school and the club 
lounge. Perhaps this is true. If so, I 
am inclined to think it is true of 
only a small minority of the saints. 
Not that holiness is characterized 
by the haunted, lonely look of the 
protagonist in a “social fear” adver- 
tisement. Heaven is filled, I hope 
and believe, with jolly good fellows. 
But I speak of the Major League 
saints, the tycoons of the spiritual 
world, the canonized saints. 
Eminently successful men _ the 
world over are notoriously poor 
company. Giants of the business 
world, empire builders, world con- 
querors, master artists—all have 
little time for chit-chat and small 
talk about neighborhood news, the 
weather and local politics. Their 
whole energies are rather absorbed 
in the schemes, the problems and 
plans of their life’s work. They ap- 
ply themselves to these interests 
with a concentration from which 
lesser men recoil, and whose mani- 
festations are half-jokingly, half- 
jealously labeled, “absent-minded- 
hess.” 
Now, if this is true of the geniuses 
of the world, why should it he less 
true of the geniuses of heaven, the 


saints? They have not only this 
world to conquer but the next as 
well. Please don’t mistake my 
words, I do not mean to infer that 
the saints were uncharitable, incon- 
siderate boors. But because a man 
gives his life in the service of the 
plague-stricken, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that he would make an 
ideal companion for an evening at 
the movie, or a leisurely afternoon's 
conversation. The fact is that peo- 
ple often disliked saints. Personal- 
ity is not a requisite for canoniza- 
tion. 

To be sure, the saint we shall con- 
sider seems to have been one of the 
more personable minority, But we 
must not be disappointed, if we 
feel, after an honest examination of 
John Bosco’s personality, that he 
would not “fit in” with the student 
social life of an American univer- 
sity. Saints are not made to “fit in” 
gracefully. Their clear vision and 
intense love of right order—an- 
other phrase, after all, for “holi- 
ness”—makes them impatient to fit 
others into God’s scheme of things. 
And if the fit was a close or painful 
one, John Bosco was not above us- 
ing his fists to tuck in the edges. 
But if we must find some American 
quality which we can admire in him 
we can surely find plenty to applaud 
in his intense “drive.” He unde- 
niably had the ability to get things 
done despite enemies, friends and 
constantly recurring miracles. He 
could do a staggering day’s work 
and “think nothing of it.” Yet he 
took everything, work, failure, suc- 





cess, miracles, with the sunny non- 
chalance that is the charm of his 
countrymen. 

Certainly, John was no normal 
child,—if we accept as normal the 
purely animal spirits that dominate 
in so many young children. Before 
he was five years old John had felt 
the magnetic appeal of “the good.” 
And, characteristically, he had set 
about trying to stimulate his less 
sensitive companions to conform- 
ity. So zealous was he in his self- 
chosen role of peacemaker for his 
play fellows that when argument, 
edifying stories, and good example 
failed he had frequently to pacify 
the trouble makers with his small 
but very capable fists. He is known 
to have thus successfully impressed 
his resounding arguments for peace 
on the countenances of as many as 
three boys at a time. 

He had begun, too, at an early 
age, to withdraw from games, to 
hold converse with God, and to 
teach his companions their cate- 
chism. They objected strenuously 
to each of these procedures. And 
he in turn fought battles to secure 
his solitude and their enlighten- 
ment on the principle, I suppose, 
that knowledge always makes a 
bloody entrance. 

It was also as a child that he be- 
gan having remarkable dreams. The 
next day’s Latin assignment, com- 
plete with translation, would be re- 
vealed in his sleep. As a young 
man, he foresaw in a dream his fu- 
ture apostolate among boys. As an 
aged priest, his dreams of foreign 
lands were so detailed and clear 
that, without ever having set foot in 
these countries, he gave accurate 
geographical lectures on them be- 
fore large audiences. Most charm- 
ing is the spirit in which he regard- 
ed these dreams. Just as you and I 
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must do, he looked upon them as 
delightfully convenient and he by 
no means missed the humor of the 
situation. He referred to them, with 
a twinkle in his eye, as “distrac- 
tions.” 

In point of fact the dreams 
amounted to little more than that— 
distractions from his active life. 
They did not prevent him from 
finding time to become an expert 
juggler, magician and showman,— 
all in order to provide himself with 
the opportunity to exact a few dec- 
ades of the rosary as the price of 
admission and to preach a sermon 
at the show. Nor did his dreams 
prevent him from learning the pop- 
ular songs of the day and singing 
them with such charm that he 
broke up dances and like a Pied 
Piper lured the young dancers to 
church. 

Once ordained and decided upon 
his life’s work with boys, John went 
about it with typical energy and 
thoroughness. He visited the slum 
sections of Turin and daily ap- 
proached the young toughs loung- 
ing about the streets with what he 
hoped was a winning smile. They 
didn’t like his smile and told him so 
daily in the unequivocal, direct lan- 
guage of the Old Testament. But he 
kept at it; that’s the magical phrase, 
key to John Bosco’s career. He kept 
at prayer, and he kept at his work 
for souls whether the souls liked it 
or not. After a while—an awfully 
long while it must have seemed to 
him—he had a hundred boys, and 
the number of boys kept growing 
daily. As the crowds grew, the noise 
and debris grew and John Bosco 
moved from place to place with his 
traveling pandemonium no less 
than six times—always with the 
hearty blessing of landlord and 
neighbors. Finally they settled 
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down, four hundred of them, in 
what has been described as “the re- 
mains of a shed built in a swamp.” 

And now perhaps you will un- 
derstand what I meant when I sug- 
gested that saints are generally not 
the kind of people you would think 
to invite over for an evening of 
bridge. It’s romantic enough to 
read about them now as martyrs of 
charity and dynamic leaders of 
youth. But it would be quite an- 
other thing to encounter your good 
friend, Father John, parading 
through the streets of your town 
surrounded by his “rabble in arms.” 
Not that it comes easy to the saints. 
There were times when John Bosco 
and every other saint felt as foolish 
as a man trundling a wheelbarrow 
through a hotel lobby on an election 
bet. But it is precisely because 
they had the courage to do these 
foolish, outlandish, heroic things 
for Christ that the Church canon- 
izes them. 

Once settled down John Bosco’s 
community became a nineteenth 
century Boy’s Town. Now, the boys 
had been called some very ungra- 
cious names by their neighbors. And 
the same neighbors had taken the 
trouble to predict some very uncom- 
plimentary futures for them. In the 
normal course of events their pre- 
dictions would have been frightfully 
correct. But John Bosco fed, clothed, 
housed, trained and indoctrinated 
them. You ask how one priest could 
feed, clothe and house four hundred 
boys? If you had put the question to 
John Bosco, himself, I am sure that 
he would have had to pause and 
think back. How it was to be done 
had never been a matter of much 
concern to John. Why should it be 
to us? He simply planned and 
prayed and the money came in,— 
in sums as surprisingly convenient 


as were his dream translations in 
boyhood. 

Miracles he worked with the 
abandon of a wealthy man drawing 
checks on heaven. He raised people 
from the dead, read the consciences 
of his boys, when necessary, with 
disconcerting accuracy, healed the 
sick, foretold the future. A miracu- 
lous gray dog guarded his person 
for thirty-one years. The dog ap- 
peared with all the timeliness of the 
Lone Ranger, and as mysteriously, 
and as mysteriously disappeared 
when his work was done. It must 
have been a spirit in the form of an 
animal. But there was nothing an- 
gelic about the edges of his teeth, 
as many a thwarted ruffian bore elo- 
quent testimony. Pope Pius XI. 
said of John Bosco that he knew no 
life of a saint wherein the direct and 
miraculous action of God was more 
continuously manifest. Greatest 
miracle of all was the foundation of 
two religious orders now number- 
ing eighteen thousand members 
throughout the world. 

The founder died quietly just 
fifty-three years ago. But his work 
carries on. 

The Church has since officially 
declared him a saint, a fact that his 
boys had long ago taken for grant- 
ed. June, 1941, will be the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of his ordina- 
tion to the priesthood. And now in 
heaven it is difficult to conceive of 
John Bosco as other than busily 
concerned about the tens of thou- 
sands of boys and girls in the insti- 
tutes run by his Salesians and 
Daughters of Mary, Help of Chris- 
tians. He is looking down, too, on 
the faces of American youth, 
searching for another John Bosco 
to work eternal magic in the souls 
of the young people of the world 
of today. 
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By Jonn A. 


EW Americans realize that there 

are thousands of French priests 
suffering the hardships of prison 
life in the German internment 
camps. They are prisoners of war, 
not civil prisoners, for they were 
taken on the field of battle along 
with the other French soldiers after 
the defeat at Dunkirk. They had 
been officers and soldiers in the 
army. They saw service in all divi- 
sions. Many were in the armored 
units; some few were even in the 
air force. 

Only recently the writer came 
into the possession of some two 
hundred letters written by some of 
these priests, particularly Jesuit 


priests, to their friends in France. 
They tell an almost unbelievable 
story. They mention great physical 
suffering, hunger, trial and depriva- 
tion of every kind. Their sentiments 
run the gamut of human emotion. 
Heroism and pathos are graven on 


every page. One priest begs for 
food: “In the name of God, send me 
a little food. I am dying of hunger.” 
Another says that he is wearing the 
same clothes he put on last June. 
Still another, a former professor in 
the Gregorian University, Rome, 
granted his freedom, chose to re- 
main a prisoner with his men. 
True, these letters are for the 
most part from Jesuits, but their 
sentiments are those of the entire 
French clergy. All priests, diocesan 
and regular, stand as one in their 
heroic devotedness to their fellow 
prisoners of war. They had fought 
with these men; they had nursed 
them on the field of battle, now they 
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stay with them through to the end 
in the deprivation and squalor of 
the prisons. It is impossible to say 
how many priests were killed in ac- 
tion or died later from their 
wounds. The number would un- 
doubtedly run high. But they are 
the dead. We are interested now in 
those struggling to maintain life in 
that great chain of prison camps 
running from Denmark and north- 
ern France through central and 
eastern Germany to Austria and 
Switzerland. For some of these men 
each day that passes renders their 
lot more critical. 

Even a cursory reading of these 
letters allows of one definite con- 
clusion: one cannot generalize. Con- 
ditions in some camps are terrible, 
in others quite tolerable. Some are 
well organized with good hygienic 
arrangements, others are filled with 
disease and vermin. In some camps 
ample opportunity is given to say 
and hear Mass every morning, 
while in others the men have been 
deprived of the sacraments since the 
middle of last year. Much depends 
on officials. Some are generous, 
others appear not to care. In a camp 
near Vienna the German command 
has allowed priests great freedom 
and demands no manual work from 
them. In others they work along 
with the other prisoners nine hours 
a day and no consideration is shown 
them. In general, however, it is 
more correct to say that the priest 
is shown a certain deference and 
respect. No real exceptions are 
made for them, but their spiritual 
activities among the men are not 
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curtailed. Some few are even al- 
lowed to exercise the ministry out- 
side of camp confines. They are free 
to arrange lectures and courses of 
study, and even develop universities 
with directed study as is the case in 
camps near Wiesbaden and Stutt- 
gart. 

The clergy have an entire univer- 
sity course in the Stuttgart camp. 
There are instruction in theology, 
philosophy, sociology, mathematics, 
music, even drawing, not to men- 
tion classes in five modern lan- 
guages in addition to Latin, Greek 
and Arabic. Other prisoners give 
lectures on education, agriculture, 
physics and geography. In another 
camp in northern France there is a 
quasi-theological seminary, the Do- 
minicans teaching courses on the 
Trinity and grace, the Jesuits 


teaching Scripture and St. Paul. 
There are additional lectures on the 
philosophy of Plato, Descartes and 


Kant, along with instructions in 
French literature. Incidentally the 
letter containing this information 
took over six weeks to come from 
occupied to free France, show- 
ing that communication between 
the two sections is almost impos- 
sible. 

But in other camps the priest is 
considered just another manual la- 
borer. What little free time remains 
after the daily assignments can be 
used as they wish, but the work 
must be done. One priest writes 
from Denmark, “The life has be- 
come appallingly dull. There is 
plenty of work, but it is easy enough 
except when we have to shovel coal. 
What joy when all this will be 
over.” Many of the clergy have been 
assigned to work on the farms; 
there is a little note of pathos in a 
letter from one of them when he 
writes, “I have as my assignment 
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the tending of pigs.” In general, 
however, the work on Kommandos, 
as these special assignments are 
called, is preferable to that in the 
camps. The farmers are usually 
more considerate and try to provide 
sufficient food and decent lodgings. 
Others, less fortunate, have been 
assigned to road repair, while some 
remain in the camp to assist in the 
general direction. 

The devotion of the priests is re- 
markable. There is one instance, 
and this can be paralleled in many 
camps, of a former philosophy pro- 
fessor of Rome, who is the interme- 
diary between the French prisoners 
and the German commandant. He 
returned to France from Rome in 
April of last year, resumed his place 
as an officer in the army, and spent 
one month in the field when he was 
taken prisoner in the battle of the 
Loire. Removed to a temporary 
camp in a most weakened condition 
(“We retreated for four days and 
nights,” he wrote, “for we received 
no support from the rear”), he fell 
victim to dysentery. He nearly died 
in a Paris hospital, but recovered 
under the excellent care of a Ger- 
man physician. In a letter written 
from the hospital he mentioned that 
he was most enthusiastic about the 
prospect of returning to camp be- 
cause he felt that the men needed 
him. He saw that the time was ripe 
for a harvest that France had not 
seen for many a year. On his re- 
lease he was transferred to Germany 
and since has devoted himself to the 
service of his comrades. “The life 
is really hard,” he wrote from Ger- 
many, “but it is tolerable just the 
same. God knows that these are the 
grandest months of my life.” In 
January he was given his freedom 
but refused to go. He felt that he 
would be able to do more good stay- 
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ing among the men as a voluntary 
prisoner. 

Another priest shows the same 
willingness to stay on to the end 
with his men. “There is general talk 
that the men in the medical corps 
will be released in a few days. This 
would allow me to return to France. 
I shall not take advantage of the op- 
portunity. My presence here is more 
necessary.” With extreme privation 
staring one in the face it takes cour- 
age to come to such decisions. 

Undoubtedly many a Frenchman 
interned in the prison camps is 
coming to see his priests in a new 
light. He is manifesting a deep re- 
spect for them, a respect which he 
did not show during the balmy days 
of prosperity. There are many con- 
versions. Reports from all camps 
(there is only one exception noted) 
show that the men are eager for the 
ministrations of the priest. One 
priest writes, “There is great joy in 
the camp today; our colonel re- 
ceived baptism this morning.” An- 
other mentions, “I have given two 
ten day retreats, one to the priests 
and seminarians, the other to the 
men. Father B. has organized a 
number of Catholic Action circles of 
which he is the guiding spirit. In all 
there are miracles of conversions by 
the hundreds. Ask the Eucharistic 
Crusade to continue praying.” A 
former professor of philosophy 
writes, “I have been teaching a 
course on St. Paul and another on 
grace to the seminarians here. We 
learn to work in difficult circum- 
stances. The interest of the men in 
religion is phenomenal.” 

But the major problem is the lack 
of food. Many of these men are in 
danger of starvation. One priest 


writes, “I get a bare minimum of 
food, just enough to sustain life. 
Yet peace of heart remains. After 
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all there is nothing like the spirit of 
detachment to carry one through 
when one has nothing.” The daily 
ration consists in some ersatz coffee 
or tea with a little bread for break- 
fast, some potato soup or a plate of 
vegetables for dinner, some more 
potato soup for supper. On Sundays 
the men receive a mouthful of meat. 
The officers are given slightly better 
treatment. Most of the letters men- 
tion that the German camp officers 
are doing all they can for the men 
and usually treat them kindly. 
There is no complaining, but the 
general lack of nourishment is go- 
ing to tell sooner or later. Some of 
the men are being sustained by 
small packages sent from France; 
but at home, too, the shortage of 
food is becoming daily more acute. 

There is no space in an article of 
this length to do more than mention 
the lot of the wounded. There are 
hundreds of them in the hospitals. 
There is the account of a Jesuit 
scholastic, an officer in one of the 
armored divisions, whose leg was 
crushed in a tank engagement prior 
to the battle of Dunkirk. There was 
no time to set the leg properly and 
it began to heal in a distorted fash- 
ion. A surgeon at Cologne rebroke 
the leg at the hip and at the knee 
and it appears that it will mend. 
But he has been in the hospital for 
nearly a year. One priest writes 
that he has been in the hospital 
since the time of the defeat “con- 
trary to what I have communicated 
to my parents.” Many have had 
arms and legs amputated. Yet in all 
this there is not one word of com- 
plaint. As one man writes, “Suffer- 
ing and captivity is all that we have 
to offer our Lord. We know that 
He accepts them.” 

A brief mention should be made 
of the heroic death of priests in the 
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line of battle. Take that of Father 
Pontcharra, for example. He had 
been assigned to the quarter-mas- 
ter’s department. He asked for a 
change for he wanted to be near the 
men at the front. A few days later 
he fell near Arras. He had just time 
to give absolution to some other sol- 
diers who had been shot down. 
Then he died. The death of Father 
Baume is a parallel case. He had 
taken up a position with his men, 
but there was danger of encircle- 
ment by the counter-attack. To sus- 
tain position.advance was neces- 
sary, but the fire was so intense that 
this was virtually impossible. For- 
bidding any of his men to move 
from under cover, he stood up to 
survey the terrain. There was a 
burst of machine-gun fire, and he 
fell grievously wounded. On the 
arrival of the medical corps he re- 
fused to be moved, lest his men lose 
heart. Inspired by his heroism the 
men advanced and managed to hold 
the advantage. Father Baume died 
there on the field of battle. Ac- 
counts of like instances are numer- 
ous. They mention the heroism of 
priests of all dioceses and of all re- 
ligious orders. 
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These accounts of heroism on the 
part of the French clergy could be 
multiplied. One thing is certain: 
the character of the clergy has been 
magnificently sustained. France can 
be proud of them. A paragraph 
from one last letter forms a fitting 
conclusion. It is from the pen of a 
young priest, curiously enough the 
only cleric in his camp. “I am all 
alone in this camp,” he writes, “but 
this solitude gives me an opportu- 
nity to become more intimately 
united with our divine Lord. My 
thoughts are with the France of to- 
morrow, with the Society of Jesus 
and her possible role in a great re- 
construction. What an immense 
but splendid task! All human sys- 
tems, all human syntheses relative 
to human betterment and social re- 
construction have failed. The plan 
of Christ alone remains. What joy 
to think that we are called to col- 
laborate ‘in this divine undertak- 
ing.” 

Men learn best by example, They 
have it in their priests, especially 
during the dark hours of suffering 
and defeat. It will be an inspiration 
to them to work and pray for a new 
France. 











THEY CALLED HER MOSES 


By ELLen TARRY 


er city courthouse at Auburn, 
New York, bears a bronze tablet 
upon which is inscribed: 


IN MEMORY OF HARRIET TUBMAN. 
BORN A SLAVE IN MARYLAND ABOUT 1821 
DIBD IN AUBURN, N. Y., MARCH 10rn, 1913. 

CALLED THB MOSES OF HER PEOPLE, 
DURING THE CIVIL WAR. WITH RARE 
COURAGE SHE LED OVER THREE HUNDRED 
NEGROES UP FROM SLAVERY TO FREEDOM, 
AND RENDERED INVALUABLE SERVICE 
AS NURSE AND SPY. 

WITH IMPLICIT TRUST IN GOD 
SHE BRAVED EVERY DANGER AND 
OVERCAME EVERY OBSTACLE. WITHAL 
SHE POSSESSED EXTRAORDINARY 
FORESIGHT AND JUDGEMENT SO THAT 
SHE TRUTHFULLY SAID 


“ON MY UNDERGROUND RAILROAD 
I NEBBER RUN MY TRAIN OFF DE TRACK 
AN’ I NEBBER LOS’ A PASSENGER.” 


THIS TABLET IS ERECTED 
BY THE CITIZENS OF AUBURN. 
1914 


to the Negro 
woman who was the friend and con- 


This memorial 
- fidante of John Brown, William 
Lloyd Garrison, Charles Sumner, 
Wendell Phillips, Frederick Doug- 
lass, and William H. Seward, brings 
to mind many of the thrilling 
records of Harriet Tubman’s daring 
deeds as an agent of the Under- 
ground Railroad. Also, we are re- 
minded of many colorful incidents 
in Harriet’s early life, for it was cer- 
tainly these experiences that 
strengthened her determination for 
“Liberty or Death.” 

Born of slave parents, in Dorches- 
ter County, Maryland, about 1821, 
Harriet (she was first named Ara- 
minta) was ohe of the eleven chil- 
dren of Benjamin Ross and Harriet 
Green. To the people throughout 
the countryside, Benjamin was “Old 
Ben” and his wife “Old Rit.” 


When little Harriet or “Minty,” 
as they called her, played about her 
parents’ cabin, there was nothing 
about the girl that pointed to the 
fact that she would become the 
Moses of her people and one day 
have a $40,000 price placed on her 
head. Nobody dreamed that this lit- 
tle slave child with the vacant stare 
would one day be called “General 
Tubman.” 

Neither was there anything dif- 
ferent about Harriet’s master. He 
was no worse than any other slave 
owner, but he sometimes found ii 
profitable to hire out his slaves. And 
before Harriet had reached her 
*teens, she was hired out as a nurse 
maid. The woman who hired Har- 
riet was able to get her very cheap- 
ly, because the little girl was 
thought to be half-witted. 

It is interesting to note the man- 
ner in which “Miss Susan” (the 
woman who hired Harriet) “broke” 
her little servant. Not only did Har- 
riet have to nurse a sick baby, but 
she also had to clean the house and 
milk the cows. The first task given 
her was to clean the parlor. Har- 
riet was told to sweep the room, 
then dust everything and put it back 
in its place. Miss Susan placed her 
whip on the mantelpiece, so that the 
child could see it as she worked, 
and left the room. In later years 
Harriet told how she swept the 
room, then dusted the furniture 
“so you could see your face in ’em, 
dey shone so.” But all of the win- 
dows in the room were closed and 
between the time Harriet dusted 
and called to her mistress, “Miss 
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Susan, I done sweep and dust jus as 
you tole me,” the dust had resettled. 
The woman ran her fingers over the 
piano and a table, then reached for 
the whip and began lashing the 
child. This was repeated five times, 
until the woman’s sister, “Miss 
Emily,” came into the room and ex- 
plained to the little girl that she 
would have to open the windows 
and let the dust out before the fur- 
niture would look as if she had pol- 
ished it. Harriet never forgot “Miss 
Emily,” who was visiting her sister 
at the time this incident occurred 
and lived in Baltimore. Years later, 
after the frightened child had 
grown up and made her break for 
freedom, she went to the home of 
this same “Miss Emily.” 

When “Miss Susan” tired of 
whipping the child she should have 
been teaching, she sent her back to 
her owner with the comment: “She 
isn’t worth the salt that seasons her 
grub.” 

Cowed and sick, Harriet was on 
her owner’s hands for a year or so 
before she was hired out again. For 
this second master, she carried 
wood and followed the plow like any 
other field hand, and it was this pe- 
riod of training that prepared Har- 
riet for the hardships that she was 
to suffer as she led groups of weary 
and footsore men and women out 
of bondage into a land of Canaan. 

It was also this second master 
who crushed Harriet’s skull, when 
he threw the weight from a pair of 
scales at the girl as she blocked him 
in his effort to catch a runaway 
slave. As a result of this injury, 
she was subject to fits of somnol- 
ency for the remainder of her life. 
Harriet was so dangerously ill, that 
the master returned her to her 
owner, who tried desperately to sell 
her—but in vain. 
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In discussing this period of her 
life with Sarah E. H. Bradford, who 
wrote Scenes in the Life of Harriet 
Tubman, Harriet said: 


“Dey said dey wouldn’t give six- 
pence for me. And so from Christ- 
mas till March I worked as I could, 
and I prayed through all the long 
nights—I groaned and prayed for 
ole master: ‘Oh, Lord, convert mas- 
ter! Oh, Lord, change dat man’s 
heart!’ ’Pears like I prayed all de 
time, *bout my work, everywhere, I 
prayed and groaned to de Lord. 
When I went to de horse-trough to 
wash my face, I took up de water in 
my han’ an’ I said, ‘Oh, Lord, wash 
me, make me clean!’ Den I take 
up something to wipe my face, an’ 
I say, ‘Oh, Lord, wipe away all my 
sin!’ When I took de broom and 
began to sweep, I groaned, ‘Oh, 
Lord, wha’soebber sin dere be in my 
heart, sweep it out, Lord, clar an’ 
clean!’ And so I prayed all night 
long for master, till the first of 
March: an’ all the time he was 
bringing people to look at me, an’ 
trying to sell me. Den we heard dat 
some of us was gwine to be sole to 
go wid de chain-gang down to de 
cotton an’ rice fields, and dey said I 
was gwine, an’ my brudders, an’ 
sisters. Den I changed my prayer. 
Fust of March I began to pray 
‘Oh, Lord, if you ain’t nebber 
gwine to change dat man’s heart, 
kill him, Lord, an’ take him out ob 
de way.’ 

“Next ‘ting I heard ole master 
was dead, and he died jus’ as he 
libbed. Oh, then, it ’peared like I'd 
give all de world full ob gold, if I 
had it, to bring dat poor soul back. 
But I couldn’t pray for him no 
longer.” 


Harriet’s owner’s will provided 
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for his slaves and they were, by the 
terms of the document, not to be 
sold out of the state. Still she 
feared the auction block. In the 
middle of the night, Harriet would 
awaken, screaming, “Oh, dey’re 
comin’, dey’re comin’. I must go!” 
It was about this time that Har- 
riet married Tubman and he told 
her that she was crazy, when she 
continued to dream of men on 
horseback coming to take away 
screaming, terrified women and 
children. 


“And all that time, in my dreams 
and visions,” she said, “I seemed to 
see a line, and on the other side of 
that line were green fields, and love- 
ly flowers, and beautiful white la- 
dies, who stretched out their arms 
to me over the line, but I couldn’t 
reach them nohow. I always fell be- 
fore I got to the line.” 


One Saturday Harriet heard that 
a sister had been sold off to work 
in the chain-gang. She decided that 
. the time had come for her to seek 
her freedom. She persuaded three 
of her brothers to join her. But as 
darkness fell, the brothers became 
frightened and turned back, drag- 
ging Harriet with them. The fol- 
lowing Monday, Harriet was told 
that, with the rest of her family, she 
was to be sold. Only “Old Rit,” her 
mother, was to be kept to do the 
milking. 

That twilight, as they walked 
along a country road to their cabin, 
Harriet sang her farewell, so that 
the others might know she was go- 
ing. 


“Whea dat ar ole chariot comes 
I’m gwine to lebe you; 
I’m boun’ for de promised land, 
I'm gwine to lebe you... .” 


Harriet sent her mother home, by 
telling her that she would do the 
milking that night, then the young 
girl put on her sunbonnet and went 
to the Big House to say good-by to 
some of her relatives who worked 
as house servants. But, the young 
master appeared unexpectedly and 
because they were always quiet 
when in his presence, Harriet was 
again forced to sing her farewell. 

After many weary hours of wan- 
dering, Harriet reached a free state. 
“When I found I had crossed dat 
line,” she said, “I looked at my 
hands to see if I was de same pus- 
son. There was such a glory ober 
ebery ting; de sun. came like gold 
through the trees, and ober the 
fields, and I felt like I was in 
Heaben.” 

But though Harriet was now a 
free woman, she became lonely and 
sad. She compared herself to a pris- 
oner who had been in jail for twen- 
ty-five years. After he was released 
he found that all of his friends and 
relatives were dead or missing from 
the towns he visited. The prisoner 
finally realized that the only friends 
he had were his acquaintances in 
the prison. And so Harriet says, 
that when she realized that her only 
loved ones were in bondage, she de- 
termined to set them free. That this 
determination was prayerful, is 
shown by her words: “I said to de 
Lord, ‘I’m gwine to hole stiddy on 
to you, an’ I know you'll see me 
through.’ ” 

Harriet worked in Philadelphia 
and Cape May as a waitress, cook, 
or at any job that presented itself. 
After she had saved a small amount 
of money, to be used for expenses, 
Harriet made her first trip back into 
“the jaws of Hell.” In all, she is 
said to have made nineteen trips. 

When she went South after hav- 
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ing been in the North for two years, 
Harriet Tubman learned that her 
husband had married another 
woman and did not wish to follow 
her to freedom. But Harriet had set 
a task for herself and she did not 
falter. 

One of her most pathetic rescues 
was effected when she went back to 
Maryland for her brothers. It was 
at Christmas time and Harriet’s 
mother and father were expecting 
most of their children home for the 
holiday. Harriet hid in the “fodder 
house” among the corn shucks. 
Through the chinks in the wall, she 
could see her mother going about 
her tasks in the little cabin. When 
three of Harriet’s brothers passed 
the “fodder house,” she attracted 
their attention and told them that 
she had come to lead them out. The 
brothers joined Harriet and waited 
their chance. They could see their 
old mother as she stood in the door- 
way of her cabin, shading her eyes 
as she looked down the road, wait- 
ing for her boys to come home. Soon 
after they had heard their mother 
sigh and seen her go into the house, 
“Old Ben,” their father, ap- 
proached. They talked to him from 
their hiding place and warned the 
old man not to come near them for 
fear it might arouse suspicion. They 
also knew that their parents would 
be questioned when their escape 
was detected. But “Old Ben” blind- 
folded himself, so that he could 
swear that he had not seen his chil- 
dren, and slipped them food until 
Harriet deemed it wise to start their 
journey. They knew that their 
mother would have raised a com- 
motion, had she known that Harriet 
was so near or that her sons were 
about to emancipate themselves, so, 
on the night that they made their 
break for liberty, Harriet and her 
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brothers stole out from their hiding 
place and looked through the win- 
dow at their mother as she rocked 
to and fro, smoking a pipe and 
waiting for her children to come 
home for Christmas. Then they 
went out into the night and followed 
the old North Star to freedom. 

Many of the rescues accomplished 
by Harriet Tubman seem super-hu- 
man. But, once when she was rid- 
ing a train on which posters in- 
formed the travelers of the hand- 
some price being offered as a re- 
ward for the capture of Harriet 
Tubman, she asked someone to read 
one of the posters for her (she 
could neither read nor write), then 
she said: “I started with this idea 
in my head, dere’s two things I’ve 
got a right to, and dese are Death 
or Liberty—one or tother I mean to 
have. No one will take me back 
alive; I shall fight for my liberty, 
and when de time has come for me 
to go, de Lord will let dem kill me.” 

After the passage of the Fugitive 
Slave Law, which bound the people 
north of Mason and Dixon’s line to 
return to bondage any fugitive that 
was discovered within their terri- 
tories, Harriet led her people across 
into Canada. She attended all of the 
Abolitionists meetings in the North 
and was a frequent visitor in Bos- 
ton. They introduced her to cul- 
tured audiences as “our foster-sis- 
ter, Moses.” And with the funds 
that her friends contributed, Har- 
riet continued to fill the role of 
Moses. 

Slave owners continued to offer 
fabulous sums for her capture, for 
on the plantations, when the word 
spread “Moses is here,” droves of 
slaves would disappear. Oftentimes 
they brought new-born babies, to 
whom Harriet gave paregoric so 
that they might sleep and not at- 
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tract attention by crying. There was 
no turning back. Harriet’s motto 
was “Liberty or Death” and she car- 
ried a gun to impress this upon the 
minds of weary fugitives who some- 
times wanted to give up. She calmly 
reminded them that dead Negroes 
could tell no tales. Fortunately, 
none of them tested her. 

When the reward of $40,000 was 
offered for Harriet’s capture, her 
friends begged her not to return to 
the South. She dismissed their fears 
with: “Now look yer! John saw the 
city, didn’t he? Yes, John saw the 
city. Well, what did he see? He 
saw twelve gates—three of dose 
gates was on de North—three of 
’em was on de East — and three of 
"em was on de West—but dere was 
three of ’em on de South too; an’ I 
reckon if dey kill me down dere, I'll 
git into one of dem gates, don’t 
you ?” 

That, somehow, seems to explain 
why Harriet Tubman never lost a 
passenger on her Underground 
Railroad. 

Even in 1860, when the fate of 
the Union hung in the balance, Har- 
riet made a trip South and brought 
out seven fugitives; one of them an 
infant. Three years before, she had 
heard that her father had been ar- 
rested and was to be tried for aiding 
a runaway slave. Harriet said that 
she just carried the judgment to a 
higher court and moved them off to 
Canada, including her mother’s 
feather bed and “Old Ben’s” pickax. 

In the Adirondacks, at North El- 
ba, John Brown discussed with Har- 
riet Tubman the plans for his attack 
on Harper’s Ferry. Before Harriet 
ever met John Brown, she had been 
troubled by a recurrent dream. 
Sarah E. H. Bradford records this 
dream in Scenes in the Life of Har- 
riet Tubman, as follows: 
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“She thought she was in ‘a wil- 
derness sort of place, all full of 
rocks and bushes,’ when she saw a 
serpent raise its head among the 
rocks, and as it did so, it became 
the head of an old man with a long 
white beard, gazing at her ‘wishful 
like, jes as ef he war gwine to speak 
to me,’ and then two other heads 
rose up beside him, younger than 
he,—and as she stood looking at 
them, and wondering what they 
could want with her, a great crowd 
of men rushed in and struck down 
the younger heads, and the head of 
the old man, still looking at her so 
‘wishful.’ This dream she had again 
and again and could not interpret 
it; but when she met Captain 
Brown, shortly after, behold, he was 
the very image of the head she had 
seen. But still she could not make 
out what her dream signified, till 
the news came of the tragedy of 
Harper’s Ferry, and then she knew 
the two other heads were his sons. 
She was in New York at that time, 
and on the day of the affair at Har- 
per’s Ferry, she felt her usual warn- 
ing that something was wrong—she 
could not tell what. Finally she told 
her hostess that it must be Captain 
Brown who was in trouble, and that 
they should soon hear bad news 
from him. The next day’s newspa- 
per brought tidings of what had 
happened!” 


At the beginning of the Civil War 
Harriet offered her services to the 
Union. In the preface of Mrs. Brad- 
ford’s book is included a letter from 
Wendell Phillips, who spoke of 
Harriet’s service to her race and the 
Union. Mr. Phillips wrote: 


“June 16, 1868. 
“Dear Madame: The last time | 
ever saw John Brown was under my 
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own roof, as he brought Harriet 
Tubman to me saying: ‘Mr. Phil- 
lips, I bring you one of the best and 
bravest persons on this continent— 
General Tubman, as we call her.’ 

“He then went on to recount her 
labors and sacrifices in behalf of 
her race. After that, Harriet spent 
some time in Boston, earning the 
confidence and admiration of all 
those who were working for free- 
dom. With their aid she went 
South more than once, returning 
always with a squad of self-emanci- 
pated men, women, and children, 
for whom her marvelous skill had 
opened the way of escape. After the 
war broke out she was sent with 
indorsements from Governor An- 
drew and his friends to South Caro- 
lina, where in the service of the na- 
tion she rendered most important 
and efficient aid to our army. 

“In my opinion there are few 
captains, perhaps few colonels, who 
have done more for the loyal cause 
since the war began, and few men 
who did before that time more for 
the colored race, than our fearless 
and most sagacious friend, Harriet. 

“Faithfully yours, 
“Wendell Phillips.” 


For the duration of the war, Har- 
riet served the Union as a nurse, 
spy, and scout. As she received no 
pay, she earned enough money to 
live on by making pies, ginger- 
bread, and root beer, which she sold 
around the Union camps. On her 
way home from the war, she was 
pushed from a railroad car in New 
Jersey, by a conductor who told 
her, “We don’t allow niggers in this 
car.” The injury that she sustained 
at this time made her declining 
years most painful. 

Through her good friend Wil- 
liam H. Seward, Harriet had se- 
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cured a home for her parents near 
Auburn, N. Y. During the war, Mrs. 
Bradford had written letters for 
Harriet’s parents, addressed to vari- 
ous army officials conducting the 
campaign in the South, inquiring as 
to Harriet’s whereabouts and health, 
As Mrs. Bradford taught a Sunday 
school class that was attended by 
many of the men and women who 
had been led to freedom by Har- 
riet, the good lady became. greatly 
interested in this black Moses, After 
the war, when Harriet had acquired 
twenty-five acres of land and two 
houses, and founded a home for 
aged, crippled, and blind Negroes 
and was desperately in need of 
funds with which to carry on this 
work, Mrs. Bradford wrote the pre- 
viously mentioned book, as well as 
a second volume, Harriet, the Moses 
of Her People. The proceeds from 
the sale of these books were turned 
over to Harriet for her home for the 
indigent. 

In these works, Mrs. Bradford 
used only the facts for which Har- 
riet could present proof. It was on 
this occasion that Harriet Tubman 
wrote Frederick Douglass. He re- 
plied: 


“Rochester, August 29, 1868 

“Dear Harriet: I am glad to know 
that the story of your eventful life 
has been written by a kind lady, 
and that the same is soon to be 
published. You ask me for what 
you do not need when you call upon 
me for a word of commendation. I 
need such words from you far more 
than you can need them from me, 
especially where your superior la- 
bors and devotion to the cause of 
the lately enslaved of our land are 
known as I know them. The differ- 
ence between us is very marked. 
Most that I have done and suffered 





in the service of our cause has been 
in public, and I have received much 
encouragement at every step of the 
way. You on the other hand have 
labored in a private way. I have 
wrought in the day—you in the 
night. I have had the applause of 
the crowd and the satisfaction of be- 
ing approved by the multitude, 
while the most that you have done 
has been witnessed by a few trem- 
bling, scarred, and foot-sore bond- 
men and women, whom you have 
led out of the house of bondage, and 
whose heartfelt ‘God bless you’ has 
been your only reward. The mid- 
night sky and the silent stars have 
been the witnesses of your devotion 
to freedom and of your heroism. 
“Excepting John Brown—of sa- 
cred memory—I know of no one 
who has willingly encountered more 
perils and hardships to serve our 
enslaved people than you have. 
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Much that you have done would 
seem improbable to those who do 
not know you as I know you. It is 
my great pleasure and great privi- 
lege to bear testimony to your char- 
acter and your works, and to say to 
those to whom you may come, that 
I regard you in every way truthful 
and trustworthy. 

“Your friend, 

“Frederick Douglass.” 


For years “Aunt Harriet” was a 
familiar figure around Auburn, New 
York, and it was from here, on 
March 10, 1913, that Harriet Tub- 
man entered one of those twelve 
gates, of which she so often spoke, 
that lead to that City of Cities. In 
life, Harriet was always sure that 
one of the gates would open for her, 
but we feel that such unfaltering 
faith might have opened all twelve 
of the gates. 
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Tue Opinions OF Our CONTEMPORARIES 


S° long as we debate this war 
merely in terms of economics, 
in terms of territory, in terms of 
military danger and hemisphere 
security, in terms of “democracy” 
and dictatorship, we are missing 
the heart of the thing. That is bad, 
for it means that we are blind to 
the sickness in ourselves which 
none of these other things will 
avail to cure. Every single ailment 
in the body of Europe’s civilization 
is present in our own. Every single 
abuse committed upon that body 
has been committeed upon our own. 
We have matched every apostasy 
from principle committed by 
Europe whether in religion, in phi- 
losophy or in morals, Unless we 
realize what has happened to our- 
selves we cannot contribute much 
to preserve what remains of the 
civilization to which we belong, 
after our shells, planes, tanks and 
ships have done their jobs. Before 
we talk to other people as to the 
“peace” to come we will do well to 
search our own hearts and ask our- 
selves upon what foundations we 
believe a real peace can be built. If 
we do this honestly we shall find a 
good deal to shock the pride and 
complacency in which we view 
other peoples in these days. It 
won’t be comfortable but it will 
surely be healthful. Our first job 
should be to realize that we too are 
sick from the disease that is laying 


Europe waste. 


- mas F. Wooptock, in the Wall Stree? 
Journal. 


A realistic attitude to the Soviet 
question should be made part of our 





national defense. . . . Nothing could 
serve the Kremlin’s ends better 
than the involvement of the United 
States and Japan in the spreading 
conflict. ... This would put Moscow 
in an even better position to profit 
from the war. Stalin could enjoy 
the spectacle of his enemies in that 
“other world” destroying one an- 
other in a suicidal conflict that 
could hardly help but spread Bol- 
shevism. His dream of a Soviet 
Europe would be that much nearer 
reality. . . . If we wish to avoid 
shocks, unnecessary losses, and 
costly blunders we shall make our 
plans on the basis of our own 
strength. We shall expect no aid 


from Moscow. 
—Henry C. Wore, in Harper's Magazine, 
April. 


Mr. Churchill has declared in so 
many words that in a war of this 
kind it is all or nothing. Our ends, 
it follows, cannot be achieved short 
of the complete defeat of the enemy, 
who must beg on his knees for 
peace and mercy. This is the gen- 
eral view of the country. .. . The 
question we have seriously to ask 
ourselves is whether this attitude is 
consistent with Christianity. . . . 
There still remains an attitude that 
differs from the preponderant “all 
or nothing” school and also from 
those who would yield too easily 
from the feeling that nothing could 
be worse than the present horrors 
and the chaos to which they are 
likely to lead. ... We may assume 
that the vast majority of the people 
of Europe ardently want peace. ... 
Among these people there are many 




































millions who profess a faith in 
bonds of unity among mankind 
which they believe to be far more 
important than national and politi- 
cal loyalties. This is the case with 
Christians. . . . In all this there are 
to be found at least the seeds of a 
peace by common agreement... . 
We should not commit ourselves 
wholly and irrevocably to the forces 
of war and the warlike dictated 
peace that must result from them, 
but rather, while maintaining the 
fight to which there is at present no 
just or honourable alternative, to do 
all we can to encourage the emer- 
gence of these peace-forming fac- 
tors. 
—Catholie Herald (London), April 18th. 


This war is likely to end in a 
stalemate—a balance of power with 
the whole world in an armed camp. 
To deny that possibility is not de- 
featism or to be a “Copperhead.” 
It is simply to lie. To overlook what 
our position must be in such an out- 
come is to stick our heads in the 
sand. We must be as strong as any 
other contestants. There is going 
to be a settlement of the world’s 
affairs at the point of the sword. 
We must be in an armed and 
armored position to say: “We ac- 
cept this: we refuse that.” We are 
in no such position now. We are 
not going to get in any such posi- 
tion by giving away our armament 
and arms as fast as we make them. 
We are not going to get that way 
by lying to the American people 
about (1) what we are actually do- 
ing abroad; (2) what our actual 
performance in rearmaments is at 
home; (3) what is our intention 
and engagement with other powers 
before actual action. We are being 
lied to on all three scores, as every 
informed observer in Washington 
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knows. When people begin to talk 
about defeatism and improper con- 
duct of the press it would be a swell 
idea for them first to wash their 
own hands —to inform the people 
honestly, in the first place, what 
they mean by “defeat,” and in the 
second, what they are doing in pri- 
vate that any press is misinterpret- 
ing in public. 

—Hvexu S. Jounson, in the World-Telegram, 
May 5th. 


Today Christianity is discussed 
pro and con as a code, the articles 
of its creed to be selected and fol- 
lowed wherever agreeable, and 
promptly rejected wherever they 
collide with current views. of what 
is called realistic. At the beginning 
Christianity was not a code, it was 
a Christ. A Christ produced a 
Paul; a code produces the faint- 
hearts of our time. Today, as one 
looks over the wreckage of our 
world, the Christian is of all men 
the humblest, for of all men he best 
realizes his own failure. He knows 
that he inherited the stewardship of 
a faith that holds personal immor- 
tality to be the most creative of all 
our life’s conjectures. Think what 
might have happened to world his- 
tory if the men and women calling 
themselves Christ’s had been able 


to live as if they were immortal! 
—Winiraep Kimxranp in the Atlantie 
Monthly, April. 


Preparedness for war consists not 
alone of men and tools and muni- 
tions. It also embraces the spirit of 
a people. We are united in resolu- 
tion to defend the Western Hemis- 
phere from military aggression. We 
are united in building whatever of 
a war machine is necessary for this 
purpose. We are united in our con- 
demnation of aggressor nations. 
We are united in wanting to help 
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England defend her independence. 
But beyond this we are a divided 
people. There is an obvious large 
majority of people who oppose the 
sending of our boys to foreign wars 
either on our navy or on convoys 
or airplanes or expeditionary forces. 
... Our first necessity is to follow 
an objective upon which our people 
will agree. . . . A divided people can- 
not act effectively in the supreme 


issue of total war. 

—Hensert Hoover, Radio Address, “The Im- 
mediate Relation of the United States to this 
War,” May 11th. 


If a union is honestly conducted 
and treats others fairly and respects 
their rights, then it is entitled to 
the same consideration that we give 
an equally fair employer. But the 
mere fact that a union is engaged 
in a fight with an employer and is 
being licked should not appeal to 
the sympathy of the American peo- 
ple. The union may be crooked in 
its dealings with its members, with 
nonmembers and the employer and 
ferocious in its treatment of work- 
ers in and out of its ranks. The 
strike may be nothing but a little 
civil war intended to terrorize a 
community and weak local officials 
and to drive into its membership 
American citizens who prefer to re- 
main free. In that case, whether it 
is the top dog or the underdog, I 
cheer for the employer and will use 
his product or service if I need it. 
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Is this harsh reasoning? Why 
bring that up? I hold that our sen- 
timental nature has been imposed 
on to our detriment too often. 


—Wesrsncox Peraien, in the World - Tele- 
gram, May 8th. 


If one may take Russia as an ex- 
ample, surely my answer to the 
question Why did the Communist 
appear? is because the ruling classes 
of that country were so rotten and 
oppressive that Communism was 
the extreme alternative. If that» be 
so, then it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that the Communist atti- 
tude to the Church and its teach- 
ing is based on the Church’s sub- 
servience to, and dependence on, 
that ruling class and its lack of 
action in standing up for the rights 
of the oppressed people. If there- 
fore these Communists are to be 
led back to God then all the Chris- 
tian Churches must first see that 
“their own houses are in order,” 
and that they realise their obliga- 
tions. I believe these obligations 
comprise an energetic crusade 
against those evils which form the 
soil in which Communism flour- 
ishes. I do not believe that it will 
ever be of any use to shout the evils 
and dangers of Communism from 
the house tops but only once the 
root-cause has been eradicated will 


it cease to exist. 


—C. H. P., in the Catholic Herald (London). 
April 10th. 
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HIDDEN ROAD 


By F. Bourceois RUSSELL 


HERE was a deep yellow moon 

swelling slowly from behind the 
darkening rim of the mountains, 
and a deep, full sadness in the 
sound of the wind. Coyote, stand- 
ing on a high hill to the east, raised 
his head and answered the wind 
with a long, vibrant call. 

A man, whose soul was no part 
of the Indian Country, heard, and 
his face purpled with fury. He was 
Jethro Tippett, who belonged some 
place far on the other side of the 
Valley, where tradition was noth- 
ing, and honor less. He clenched 
his hard fist at the silhouette of 
Coyote against the sky, and his 
little greedy eyes were unpleasant 
to look intc. Jethro hated Coyote, 
and Coyote’s brothers, Namet and 
Namet Hatagult. He hated almost 
everything, but only under the sur- 
face. He had two faces, so to speak, 
his public face, and his private face. 

There was an uneasiness in the 
air and upon the earth wherever 
Jethro went, and yet, whatever it 
was that brought the uneasiness, it 
slipped through the mind as run- 
ning water slips through the fin- 
gers. 

Jethro moved stealthily down a 
twin hill, but it was not after Coyote 
that he moved. There was some- 
thing else he wished to see. Days, 
weeks, months, even as long as 
three years he had waited patiently. 
He moved as quietly as a red- 
faced clumsy brute of a man could, 
and silently enough so that Drink- 
ing Flower did not hear, she whom 
the Father at the Mission called 
Dolores, but who was actually 


named after the gay yellow squash 
flower which holds its cup to the 
rain and catches cool, silvery drops 
to hasten the summer harvest. 

Drinking Flower was smiling. 
She had heard Coyote also, and he 
was a patriarch of the tribe, but it 
was not for him that she smiled. It 
was for Hidden Road, whom the 
Mission Father called Manuel. 
Where he would come from, not 
even she knew, because that was a 
part of tradition not available to 
females. It was something Hidden 
Road’s father had known, and his 
father’s father before him. It was 
this secret knowledge that gave 
Hidden Road his name and the 
shining pebbles he exchanged with 
the store people for food and cloth- 
ing during the rainless years. 

The summer night was warm, 
and Drinking Flower stirred a pot 
of beans flavored with dried, red 
chili and salted meat. She cooked 
over an open fire outside the adobe 
hut. Not far from her, seated on 
the bare ground sat Downy Feath- 
ers attired solely in a thing the 
Mission people called a diaper. She 
favored her man child with a soft, 
proud glance. Some day he too 
would know what only Hidden Road 
knew now—the way to the glitter- 
ing ore, for it was the sort of knowl- 
edge that a man relates only to his 
son, or to one who has done him 
much service. 

Jethro Tippett’s heavy boot dis- 
lodged a stone and it clattered nois- 
ily down hill. Drinking Flower 
straightened, her spoon poised in 
air. A locust hummed in the mes- 
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quite, and a cricket chirped. There 
was no other sound. Slowly the 
spoon dipped back into the pot of 
beans. 

The dusk was growing thick, yet 
it did not obliterate Drinking 
Flower’s young face, nor the much 
younger face of Downy Feathers, 
who was toddling about on wobbly 
brown legs. 

The eyes of Jethro Tippett were 
both lustful and hard as he looked 
on the slender figure of Drinking 
Flower and on the innocent new- 
ness of Downy Feathers. A wolf, 
ready to spring, would have looked 
so, with greedy expectancy. 

Even as Jethro’s roving eyes 
swept the country to the east, the 
west, the north, the south, Hidden 
Road appeared. He came from no 
direction—noiselessly. First he was 
no where at all, and then he was in 
the very center of everything, with- 
out having appeared from one point 
of the compass or another. 

Jethro had known it would be so, 
because it always had been for 
three long years now, but the fact 
that his disappointment was grown 
customary made it no easier to 
bear. 

There was a mumble of Indian 
conversation below him which he 
could understand no better than he 
understood Downy Feathers. Quiet- 
ly Jethro crept away, his sun- 
burned face evil with an added lust. 
The man must be done away with 
eventually, and the child also, but 
not until he had discovered where 
the mine lay. He must get Hidden 
Road to take him to it, but how? 
How? For three years he had tried. 
He had made them numerous gifts, 
helped herd their cattle, patched 
their adobe wall where it was 
gouged out the day of the big storm, 
and he’d even traveled thirty-five 
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miles for a doctor when the child 
had been born. 

In return he’d received exactly 
nothing. That was gratitude for 
you. They knew he was working a 
poor mine, that he wanted gold, 
much gold, and yet, after all he’d 
done for them, they rewarded him 
with silence in exasperating quanti- 
ties. 

Jethro’s patience was wearing 
thin, and he was growing tired of 
being a Boy Scout to a couple of 
savages. He’d spent a good four 
hours on them this very day, and 
what good would ever come of it? 

There was the child, of course. If 
he could kidnap the papoose and 
refuse to return him until Hidden 
Road had disclosed the location of 
the mine, the rest of his plan would 
work itself out easily. 

There were a number of draw- 
backs to stealing Downy Feathers, 
however, all of which scared Jeth- 
ro. If he took the child, he’d have 
to hide him on the reservation, as 
he’d never be able to spirit him off 
without being caught. It was use- 
less to try, for just as everyone said, 
“the wind had eyes and each blade 
of grass talked.” No one had any 
secrets on the reservation but the 
Indians themselves. 

Suppose he should succeed in 
stealing the child! He knew of 
places, almost inaccessible places, 
but Hidden Road wouldn’t find 
them too difficult, especially where 
his first-born was concerned, nor 
would Drinking Flower, and she 
was but a young woman. Jethro’s 
breathing came heavy, and he 
clenched his fingers into his fleshy 
palms. 

It was a risk. Even in Tucson, 
which was more than seventy miles 
away, Hidden Road drew honors as 
a tracker. Sometimes they called 
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him there to trail an escaped crim- 
inal who was trying to reach the 
safety of the Mexican border, and 
always, he returned with his man. 
Jethro shuddered. Already he could 
feel strong, brown fingers at his 
throat. He could feel his tongue 
swelling, his eyes bulging from 
their sockets and he had to shake 
himself free of the horror of his 
thoughts. 

Then there was the time element. 
Whatever was done had to be done 
all in one stroke. If he kidnaped the 
child, he’d have to watch after it 
somehow until he could bring Hid- 
den Road to terms. He couldn’t 
keep an eye on the baby and its 
parents at the same time. Hidden 
Road would have ample opportunity 
to get word to the Indian Agent or 
that priest at the Mission, and Jeth- 
ro wanted no dealings with either 
of them. 

He sat down heavily on his bunk. 
He’d have to wait, not force the 
issue. He'd play the same old game, 
be more considerate than ever, and 
someday Hidden Road would be 
touched by his friendliness and 
take him to the mine. It would all 
be over before the Indian knew 
what was up, and he would have 
the field clear then. 

Weeks, months might elapse, be- 
fore the priest, making his rounds 
on horseback, would discover the 
family missing. By that time, Jeth- 
ro would be safe. Even if they did 
suspect him, track him down, they’d 
have to prove their assertions, pro- 
duce evidence. Jethro chuckled. 
The mine which Hidden Road 
guarded so zealously would also 
guard him and his zealously when 
the time arrived. No one would 
ever find the place. He knew! 
He’d looked for it himself for three 
years unsuccessfully, and he hadn’t 
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been the only one who’d looked in 
vain. 

If only he didn’t have to wait. 
He rose from his bunk and paced 
the ground outside his shanty, un- 
aware that at that very moment 
Hidden Road was thinking of him 
with kind benevolence, that the end 
of his long wait was close at hand. 

There was another thing which 
Jethro didn’t know. During sagua- 
ro season the Indians pick fruit 
from the saguaro garden which 
their forefathers picked before 
them. Already a strange family was 
on its way to the garden which sur- 
rounded Hidden Road’s dwelling, 
and which they visited every year. 
Jethro would never think of de- 
stroying Hidden Road’s saguaro 
poles, even if it did occur to him to 
dispose of the wagon and the horses 
so that it might look as if the fam- 
ily had merely gone on a trip. The 
strange family would not expect to 
see Hidden Road, but they’d know 
at once that something was amiss 
for him to be gone during the joy- 
ful saguaro season without his 
poles. There was still more that 
Jethro didn’t know. 

Far to the east Coyote sang out 
once more to the moon which was 
riding high in the heavens. Jethro 
stopped short. When he started 
again, it was toward his shanty, 
and he reappeared with a baited 
steel trap. 

While Jethro was busy with his 
thoughts, Hidden Road sat cross- 
legged on the bare earth, eating 
beans from a bowl. Some distance 
from him, Drinking Flower sat, 
feeding Downy Feathers, whose fat 
brown toes wiggled, and who 
stopped consumption only long 
enough to sigh with contentment. 
Drinking Flower, herself, would eat 
later, for it was fitting that her men 














should have their meals together. 

She watched her husband rise 
straight and tall, take a dipper of 
water from the olla, and then test 
the barrel to see how their supply 
lasted. 

“It is full again,” he said, smil- 
ing. 

“Today he brought it while I was 
gathering wood,” she answered, 
“and he took the empty barrel 
away.” 

There was a long pause, wherein 
Hidden. Road’s eyes followed the 
flight of a night bird through the 
moonlight. “That is good,” he said 
at last. 

In the middle of the silence fol- 
lowing, Coyote sang out. 

“Coyote is glad tonight!” Hidden 
Road pronounced gravely. 

Drinking Flower smiled, but 
made no answer. She knew it was 
not fitting to speak too quickly, nor 
too eagerly, but there was more she 
wished to say. She watched the 
moon ride through a long cloud, 
and then she looked down on the 
straight black hair of the sleeping 
Downy Feathers. 

“He brought a toy for your son,” 
she murmured happily. 

She did not look at Hidden Road 
as she spoke, but she knew that his 
face had brightened beneath the 
moon and that the corners of his 
straight lips were turned ever so 
slightly up. She knew he was look- 
ing straight ahead, and his eyes 
were bright with love and pride. 

Because a man must decide noth- 
ing in seeming haste, and because 
he must make all utterances with 
dignity, a very long hush came be- 
tween them—not that Hidden Road 
did not know right at the moment 
what it was he would say and with 
what words, but because he wished 
that so momentous a statement 
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might be preceded by a polite si- 
lence in honor of its arrival. 

A locust hummed, a cricket 
chirped and more than four night 
birds made their way across his 
vision before he parted his lips, and 
then his words came proudly. 

“Before the sun comes,” he said, 
still looking ahead into the moon- 
light, “I shall take him with me up 
the hidden road.” 

Far to the west, from the direc- 
tion of Jethro’s camp, Coyote cried 
again. Both Hidden Road and 
Drinking Flower listened, for there 
was a new note in his voice. Coyote 
was on the scent. 

When morning light was dusky 
purple in the canyons and dark rose 
against the high ridges, Hidden 
Road was ready. Before the dawn 
had turned pale, Drinking Flower 
had prepared food for him to eat 
before he left on his mission. 

It was good to be out in the cool 
of the morning, good to be return- 
ing favors. God would be glad. His 
thoughts brought sunlight with 
them even before the day was fully 
awake. Straight and swift, Hidden 
Road walked toward Jethro’s camp. 
When he was almost there, he 
stopped suddenly, listened, and 
hurried his steps. Before long he 
was running swiftly, silently 
through the lifting shadow. At the 
top of a ridge, he came to an abrupt 
pause. 

Before him Jethro’s coarse figure 
appeared, a lifted club in its gnarled 
hands. In front of him, caught in a 
steel trap, Coyote lay. He did not 
struggle, he did not moan, nor cry 
against the savage blows that bat- 
tered his defenseless body. But he 
was not dead. Hidden Road could 
see that, for Coyote sat upright, his 
eyes on the brute before him, and 
Coyote’s upper lip was curled back 








in silent derision. Even with death 
upon him, he could laugh. 

A wild anger swept through Hid- 
den Road as the club lifted once 
more and started its vicious down 
swing. Before it struck the help- 
less animal, his lithe brown body 
hurled itself against Jethro’s flabby 
shape. The man struggled for bal- 
ance, whirled in surprise, and came 
on Hidden Road with club uplifted. 
He swung savagely, forgetting com- 
pletely that a white man must have 
patience with an Indian. He hurled 
invectives at Hidden Road; he cited 
the times he had been the good 
neighbor and the “nothing” which 
had been done for him in return. 
He was even foolhardy enough to 
mention the gold mine. 

There was no smile on Hidden 
Road’s lips as he avoided the swing- 
ing club. Now he knew what un- 
easy thing it was that had been 
slipping through his mind as water 
slips through the fingers. Jethro 
swung at him furiously, and once 
more Hidden Road skipped lightly 
to one side. The club hit the ground 
and jarred Jethro with its impact. 
Silently Coyote watched, his eyes 
glazed with pain, his tongue lolling. 
Before Jethro could lift the club for 
another drive, it was twisted sharply 
from his hand and that was the last 
thing he knew for the time being. 

Hidden Road knelt swiftly, loos- 
ened Coyote from the trap and in 
his arms bore him to Drinking 
Flower, without so much as glanc- 
ing once at the man stretched in- 
sensible upon the ground. 

It being saguaro season, Hidden 
Road hitched the team and put his 
poles in the wagon. Their garden 
lay beyond the Mission, so it was 
just as well that he, Downy Feath- 
ers and Drinking Flower stop there 
for a moment. 
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The Mission Father with his keen 
gray eyes, came out and looked 
compassionately at Coyote, who was 
in the back of the wagon with the 
poles, and equally as stiff. Only his 
eyes moved, and he was entirely in- 
different to the nearness of white 
men. 

The Mission Father sent for the 
Indian Agent who came also, looked 
and asked questions. He was no 
lover of wild animals, but his eyes 
filmed as he looked at Coyote, and 
his voice trembled angrily when he 
spoke. 

Soon there remained nothing to 
be said, so Hidden Road and his 
family moved on, Downy Feathers 
waving good-by after the manner of 
the white papooses. 

The Indian Agent and the Mission 
Father turned toward Jethro’s 


camp, which produced a warm feel- 
ing of satisfaction in everyone 
whose soul was a part of the Indian 


Country. 

The strange Indian family which 
did not meet Hidden Road, nor the 
Mission Father and the Indian 
Agent, still knew about the matter, 
and all over the Reservation there 
was an ominous undertone, for al- 
though there was no telephone serv- 
ice from village to village, nor from 
house to house, “the wind had eyes 
and the grass talked.” 

Everyone, but Hidden Road (who 
had already got in his blow) was 
looking for Jethro, who had so cru- 
elly beaten Coyote, who was a pa- 
triarch of the race. No one found 
him, because apparently he skipped 
while the skipping was good. He’ll 
never go back—at least he’d better 
not. There’s a long memory in the 
Indian Country, and they haven't a 
particle of use for a man once they 
wear out his patience as they wore 
out Jethro’s. 





“NO MAN CAN SET A LIMIT 
TO THE MARCH OF A NATION” 


—Parnell. 


O power can stop the onward march of a nation, 
Or turn its tide, unless it chooses to be faithless. 

Not thus will Erin debase her hard won freedom, 
And not thus will she stain her soul, refined by fire. 
Every inch of the soil of this age old isle is sacred, 
Its earth is the dust of the dead; it is even an altar, 
But never again shall the hand of an alien people 
Ravage its stones, and make sacrifice of its children. 
We have flung our fetters away and stand delivered; 
We are out in the air of freedom for ever and ever. 


We shall not falter along our way nor stumble, 

There are wheels to our feet to carry us swifter and swifter, 
We shall mount with wings as eagles, that we may soar, 
And disdain the traps set subtly for our ruin, 

We shall fight the fight that brings success from endeavor, 
We shall even kill the foe who would dare to detain us. 
Out of the dark to greater and greater achievement, 

Out of the sleep of centuries, vibrant and strong, 

Hear the tramp of a people marching to power, 

The voice of a nation surging toward the dawn. 


GIRALDA ForRBES. 





A LETTER FROM ARNOLD LUNN 


Murray Hill Hotel, 
Park Avenue, 
New York City. 
April 26, 1941. 


Dear Father Gillis: 

“Your last book,” said a Catholic 
at one of my lectures, “has made 
many converts to England’s cause.” 
You helped to secure the selection 
of that book, Come What May, for 
the Catholic Book of the Month 
Club, which encourages me to hope 
that though we differ about this 
war, you will extend the hospitality 
of your columns to the statement of 
a case which is not your own. 

I know that you detest the Nazis 
and I have noted your disclaimers 
of any bias against England but I 
have sometimes toyed with the idea 
of picketing the offices of THE 
CaTHOLic Wor.Lp with placards in- 
. scribed FATHER GILitis UNFAIR TO 
THE BritisH. 

In your April issue you refer to 
the “continued possession” by Brit- 
ain of “India, Australia, Canada, or 
Singapore.” I refer you to an excel- 
lent article in the current Reader’s 
Digest which proves how absurd it 
is to talk about England “possess- 
ing” her dominions, all of which 
are independent States, free either 
to fight with Britain or to remain 
neutral. India, which is moving 
towards dominion status is free 
to raise tariffs against British 
goods. It is always a source of as- 
tonishment to me that Americans 
should make controversial capital 
out of the Indians, whose status and 
control of their continent does not 
compare unfavorably with the sta- 
tus of the Red Indians or with their 


rights in a Continent which was 
once theirs. 

I believe that the liberal imperial- 
ism of Britain has been of infinite 
benefit to the Indian continent, and 
I am convinced that this continent 
has gained by the substitution of 
American democracy for the tribal 
customs of the Red Indian but I 
have never been able to understand 
the curious illusion that your rec- 
ord in the matter of aggression and 
conquest is any better than our 
own. I remember reading an article 
by an American journalist, Mr. 
Fletcher Pratt in The American 
Mercury in the course of which he 
writes, “Even on its recent record 
the United States stands forth as 
the most successfully pugnacious, 
the most unreasonably violent pow- 
er in the history of the world.” 
After pointing out that the USA has 
waged a hundred and fifty wars 
since the Republic was founded, he 
adds, “The record is not equalled 
by the France of Louis XIV, by the 
Roman Empire, by the Mongols of 
Genghis Khan... .” 

Something far more important 
than the British Empire is at stake 
in this war—European Christianity. 
What matters is not England’s past 
or England’s motives but Europe’s 
future. If England falls the Church 
in Europe will be slowly strangled 
and the independence for which 
Ireland fought so long and so gal- 
lantly will be lost. An Irishman who 
had fought against England asked 
me how Irish-Americans who pro- 
fessed to love Ireland could pos- 
sibly refuse support to England 
whose endurance and victory is ¢s- 
sential if Ireland is to be saved. 
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I can well understand why Amer- 
icans should be reluctant to help 
England, qua England but I am 
puzzled why American Catholics do 
not recognize that it is their duty to 
stop Hitler. Your own Paulist Press 
publishes an admirable pamphlet, 
Nazism versus Religion, by Father 
Raymond Feely, S.J., in the course 
of which he quotes the view of the 
late Pope that the Nazis are waging 
“a war of extermination” on reli- 
gion, a verdict which is endorsed 
by the German and by the American 
hierarchy. Unless the Nazis lose 
control, Father Feely believes that 
within “a generation ministers and 
priests will be no more. The Sacra- 
ments and the Mass will become a 
memory.” 

In my country the State does far 
more for the Catholic Church than 
in yours. The State builds Catholic 
Schools and pays the salaries of 
Catholic teachers. In Germany Cath- 
olic school after school is closed, 
seminaries are being liquidated, 
convents are closed and nuns work 
in factories and fields to keep alive. 

And yet there are Catholics who 
profess to see in this war nothing 
but a struggle between rival impe- 
rialisms. This view is all but un- 
known among Catholic missiona- 
ries, all of whom recognize the fact 
that there is no Empire in which 
the Church and its missionaries re- 
ceive more generous treatment. I 
am saddened by the fact that some 
Catholics in this country give the 
impression of condoning Nazi 
beams while condemning with shrill 
enthusiasm British motes. 

Catholics are not absolved from 
wishing well to those upon whose 
endurance depends the future of 
the Church in Europe by the fact 
that they disapprove either of our 
past or of some of the actions which 
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we take in the present. There has 
only been one war in which the vic- 
tors never deviated from the high- 
est standards, the war in which the 
good angels drove the bad angels 
out of heaven. The pattern of that 
particular war is unlikely to be re- 
peated. 

Many things were done in the 
long struggle for Irish independence 
which no Catholic can approve, 
such as the cold-blooded murder of 
Dean King and Admiral Somerville 
and the recent exploits of leaving 
bombs in English cinemas and rail- 
way stations. The Black and Tans 
were not the only people guilty of 
atrocities in the Irish fight for in- 
dependence, but the Irish deserved 
and received the sympathy of mil- 
lions of Englishmen, without whose 
support the battle could not have 
been won. As indeed was admitted 
handsomely in my presence by a 
distinguished Irishman who had 
fought in that war. And in this war 
the British deserve the whole- 
hearted support of all Irishmen and 
of all Catholics, even of those who 
condemn our refusal to lift the 
blockade. In the current issue of 
The Reader’s Digest there is a con- 
vincing article the author of which 
argues that Europe is in no danger 
of starvation and that the amount 
of food which the Germans allocate 
to the conquered countries is deter- 
mined by the needs of Nazi policy, 
and will not be affected by Ameri- 
can relief. 

Another “alibi” popular with 
Catholics who find it distressing to 
believe that the cause of Christian 
civilization is bound up with a Brit- 
ish victory is our attitude to Russia. 
I am convinced that Stalin’s one 
ambition is to avoid being involved 
in this war, and that there is not 
the remotest chance of Britain go- 





ing Communist after the war. I 
consider that we were morally 
bound to do all in our power to pre- 
vent Russia attacking Poland in the 
rear. If I emerge from my house to 
find my friend being attacked by a 
thug, I cannot be condemned from 
attempting to persuade a second 
thug not to join in the attack. There 
is nothing in theology which pre- 
vents my asking a bad man to do a 
good action. Of course the end does 
not justify the means and it would 
be wrong to be associated with the 
Soviet in an immoral action, such 
as, for instance, a joint attack on 
the Baltic States. In point of fact, 
of course, our negotiations broke 
down because we refused to agree 
to the annexation of the Baltic 
provinces. And though we had 


and still have every inducement to 
conciliate Russia, when Russia in- 
vaded Finland, thousands of your 
Englishmen volunteered for service 


in Finland, my son among them. I 
wonder how many of those Ameri- 
can Catholics who are so shocked 
by our relations to Russia volun- 
teered to fight for the Finns. 

You quote from my remark, “If 
we fail Christian civilization will 
vanish from Europe,” and add, 
“That is what they said when the 
Barbarians defeated the Romans. 
Why are ye fearful, O ye of little 
faith?” 

It is easier to convert barbarians 
than to reconvert apostates. Many 
a Catholic kingdom has been lost to 
the Church through the secession of 
rulers or through defeat in battle. 
England and Prussia were once 
Catholic and it is not, I think, a 
sign of “little faith” to see in Hitler 
a ruler quite as determined as 
Queen Elizabeth to exterminate the 
Church, and quite as likely to suc- 
ceed. Christian civilization vanished 
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from Constantinople when the 
Turks captured that Eastern outpost 
of the Church, and as Christopher 
Dawson remarked, but for certain 
decisive battles, the Mediterranean 
might today be a Moslem lake. It 
was Polish intervention which 
saved Vienna from the Turks. The 
King of France was an isolationist, 
his loyalty to Christendom being 
weaker than his dislike of Austria 
but it is not recorded that he hoped 
for the conversion of the Turks to 
Christianity. We Christians are not 
encouraged to budget for miracles 
or to leave everything to God. If in- 
action in face of an attack on Chris- 
tendom be the criterion of faith, 
and if it be a sign of “little faith” to 
believe that there are times when 
Christendom can only be saved by 
the swords of Christian men, we 
who share these peculiar views are 
at least in good company. 

I am writing this letter not as a 
plea for American intervention, but 
as an eirenicon. Until the outbreak 
of this war the relations between 
American and British Catholics, 
many of whom have enjoyed the 
hospitality of your columns, were 
of the friendliest description. And 
some of us still feel that in the re- 
building of a shattered Europe 
American and British Catholics 
have an important part to play. But 
it would be idle to deny that we 
have been both perplexed and hurt 
by the attitude of some Catholics in 
your country. We find it difficult 
to understand how any Catholic can 
reject the considered verdict of the 
Pope, the German and American 
hierarchy or deny that Hitler, if he 
remains in power, will succeed in 
his war of extermination against 
the Church. We dislike dogmatiz- 
ing about that complex of motives 
which leads England into war, but 
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we know the strength of the ideal- 
ism which keeps us in this war. We 
know that our grim endurance is in- 
spired by something infinitely more 
important than the desire to retain 
our Empire. We are fighting 
against cruel and evil things. We 
are enduring and dying for those 
ideals in which every American be- 
lieves, and we feel that you who are 
living in security and comfort 
should not choose this moment to 
reventilate all the old Irish griev- 
ances against England and the stale 
old attacks on a British imperial- 
ism which has long since ceased to 
exist. My two sons are in the fight- 
ing services. My wife is serving in 
a hospital, my daughter and grand- 
son have been under fire and by the 
time this letter is published I shall, 
if I have crossed the Atlantic in 
safety, have returned to my home in 
the London area. But though those 


whom I! love may be killed before 
the war ends, I am unshaken in my 
conviction that it would be a crime 
to negotiate a peace with the mortal 
enemy of my Church. 

I do not wish to suggest either 
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that you yourself dislike English- 
men or that the Irish-Americans de- 
sire a British defeat. I travelled 
twenty-five thousand miles in the 
States between November and the 
end of April, and I was profoundly 
touched by the sympathy of Ameri- 
can Catholics and by their respect 
for the magnificent struggle which 
my country is putting up. I believe 
that you yourself share their sym- 
pathy and their admiration, but 
your anxiety to keep America out of 
the war has prevented your express- 
ing some of the sentiments which I 
believe you to feel. Be that as it 
may I am glad that I spent these 
last months in America for I shall 
be able to reassure my Catholic 
friends in England and to convince 
them that there is hardly a Catholic 
in this country who does not hope 
for our victory and that a surpris- 
ingly large proportion of Catholics 
of Irish and also of German descent 
are whole-heartedly behind the pol- 
icy of affording England such help 
as is necessary to enable her to win 
this war. 
ARNOLD LUNN. 








OUR WAYWARD 
By DAN 


MIDST the echoes of the calls 
and challenges and crusades to 
“preserve our American way of 
life,” is it not imperative that we 
pause to consider what is the true 
meaning of this significant term? 
Lincoln once counseled that if we 
first decide where we are going, we 
can then be able to determine the 
best means of arriving at the de- 
sired destination. Perhaps, if we 
knew more definitely what it is that 
we are “defending,” we would be in 
a better position to choose the 
means and weapons best calculated 
to effectualize that defense. 
What is this American way of 
life? What element of it is most 


endangered by Nazi aggression? 
The off-hand answer of the average 
American would probably be: “our 


religious faith.” We traditionally 
think of our way of life as being 
centered around the teachings of 
the Church. We think of American 
life as deriving its direction from 
the Bible. But in so far as the pro- 
fessional “defenders of our way of 
life” are concerned, the Bible and 
the Church passed out before the 
turn of the twentieth century. 
Precisely what does the Church 
mean in the lives of most of the 
widely-advertised “liberals” who 
periodically sign petitions urging 
Uncle Sam to do something more 
drastic to protect our way of life 
by preserving the British navy? 
The overwhelming majority of these 
men and women are avowed ene- 
mies of orthodox Christianity. 
Many of them are self-declared 
agnostics. Before embarking on 
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their present crusade, a number of 
them were engaged in various en- 
terprises to discredit the Church. 
In their writings, they have made 
it clear that they look upon the 
Bible as a man-made collection of 
legends and allegories. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that many of 
them regard the Apostles’ Creed 
with as much distaste as they do 
the Nazi salute or the swastika. 

The Church has been violently 
under attack by so-called “intellec- 
tuals” for two generations. This 
anti-Christian campaign has been 
so successful that probably seventy 
per cent of our American youth 
have been alienated from the faith 
of their fathers. How is it — and 
why is it—that our “liberal” lead- 
ership is concerned exclusively with 
attacks being made upon the 
Church in Germany? Did this ele- 
ment ever raise its voice against 
anti-religious persecution in Soviet 
Russia, in Mexico, in Spain—or in 
the United States? 

Many of the signers of petitions 
demanding war-like action to “save 
future generations of Americans 
from the onrush of anti-religious 
Nazism” also signed petitions de- 
manding that this present genera- 
tion of young Americans be exposed 
in tax-supported educational insti- 
tutions to the teachings of Bertrand 
Russell! In the name of Democ- 
racy, we are supposed to be pre- 
pared to go to war to resist anti- 
religious Nazis; but, also in the 
name of Democracy, we are sup- 
posed to welcome all other anti- 
religious agitators to our shores, 














extending to them influential posi- 
tions in state-supported institu- 
tions, from which they may carry 
on their attacks upon our Ameri- 
can way of life! It appears to be 
quite all right that the religious 
faith of the young shall be de- 
stroyed, just so long as it isn’t the 
Nazis who do it! 

Among the crusaders for the de- 
fense of our way of life, none wield 
greater influence than Dorothy 
Thompson and Walter Lippmann. 
Both of these outstanding col- 
umnists have made much of the 
claim that Christianity is at stake 
in the European conflict, that un- 
less we make certain a British vic- 
tory, the Church of Christ in 
America will be seriously imper- 
iled by the Nazis. One is moved to 
wonder on just what basis they 
may qualify as champions of the 
cause of Christ. I was in high 
school when Lippmann’s Preface to 
Morals was first published. At the 
university, it was instrumental in 
producing almost a revolution in 
student thinking. Many students 
in my own experience were led, on 
the basis of Lippmann’s well- 
recommended book, to abandon 
faith in God and in the moral code 
and way of life taught in the Word 
of God. The Nazi propagandists 
will labor a long time before they 
will be able to do as much damage 
to the faith and morality of youth 
as was accomplished by Walter 
Lippmann through the publication 
of his Preface to Morals. 

Perhaps, Mr. Lippmann has re- 
pented and returned to the faith of 
our fathers. We entertain the hope 
that he has. 

There was another bitterly anti- 
religious book published when I 
was in high school. It was a novel 
by Sinclair Lewis entitled Elmer 
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Gantry. It had. one purpose: to 
ridicule the Church, the clergy, and 
the Bible; to give youth the impres- 
sion, now so prevalent, that religion 
“is a racket.” It achieved that pur- 
pose on a very wide scale, accord- 
ing to my knowledge. The author 
of this novel is now the husband of 
Dorothy Thompson. Obviously, we 
do not expect Miss Thompson to 
assume personal responsibility for 
the past or present deeds of her 
husband. But if she is to be ac- 
cepted in her self-chosen role of 
crusader for the preservation of 
Christian institutions, is it not fair 
to ask that she broaden her battle 
line? Must not atheistic Liberal- 
ism in America be combated as 
well as atheistic Nazism in Ger- 
many? Hitler has used force, the 
liberals have used propaganda. But 
the latter method has been fully as 
effective in undermining the hold 
of Christian teaching upon the 
young. 

Next to religious faith, we tradi- 
tionally think of family life as the 
central constituent of our “Ameri- 
can way of life.” The professional 
protectors of our “American sys- 
tem” profess themselves to be so 
concerned over the “paganism of 
Nazism” that they are prepared to 
go to war to turn back this rising 
tide of iniquity. But we must in- 
quire as to where these liberal cru- 
saders have been while another tide 
of paganism has welled up in our 
midst and almost overwhelmed our 
own land. 

Where were the war-minded lib- 
erals when our Christian standards 
of monogamous marriage were be- 
ing overthrown and a free-and-easy 
pagan system of divorce was being 
made legal and “socially respect- 
able,” throughout most of the states 
of the Union? They were aiding 














and abetting this attack upon the 
foundations of our way of life. 
Where were the crusading liberals 
when Christian standards of purity 
were being torn down, and a virtual 
license for obscenity was being 
popularized in the name of “free 
speech”? They were in the courts 
defending those charged with vio- 
lating the canons of common de- 
cency. They were leading crusades 
against “censorship.” They were 
seeking more “liberal” judicial defi- 
nitions of pornography. Where 
were the “anti-pagan” liberals when 
the Catholic Church was leading a 
great Crusade against the paganiz- 
ing of our youth through the medi- 
um of indecent motion pictures? 
They were urging a “united front” 
with atheist-communist-pagan Rus- 
sia to “defend democracy” ! 

Some would say that the private 
property system or the capitalistic 
mode of livelihood is an essential 
part of our American way of life, as 
traditionally conceived. But few of 
the liberal crusaders for Democracy 
would subscribe to such a state- 
ment. Indeed, many of them view 
the “crusade against Nazism” as a 
way of getting rid of capitalism, 
rather than a last resort to preserve 
it. They glibly assure us that Eng- 
land will “go socialist” after the 
war; and the implication is that 
America may share in the post-war 
“transition to socialism” if she 
manages to get into the conflict 
soon enough. A few of the milder 
liberals may contend that our in- 
volvement in the war will preserve 
rather than destroy capitalism; but 
this position is seldom maintained 
except to re-enforce the “sales talk” 
for war in those instances when the 
special object of the propaganda 
consists of big business men or Old 
Guard politicians or upper middle- 
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class clubwomen. The long record 
of the liberal crusaders in the camp 
of, or in collaboration with, the fel- 
low-travelers of Communism should 
be enough to dispel any illusion 
that the pro-war crusade aims at 
preserving capitalism as our eco- 
nomic way of life. 

The simple fact is that our 
American way of life has been 
wrenched, distorted, and largely 
destroyed by the very apostles of 
Liberalism who are now enlisting 
in the military crusade to preserve 
it. It would almost seem that the 
feverish anti-Nazi campaign of the 
professional liberals is motivated 
by a deep-seated desire to find a 
scapegoat to bear responsibility for 
a damage already wrought. 

In this twentieth century, our 
American way of life has become a 
strangely wayward one. A crusade 
is certainly called for; but it must 
be a crusade to restore rather than 
preserve our way of life. There is 
not very much left to preserve, and 
even some of that which remains is 
not worth retaining. America needs 
reconstruction as well as defense. 
We must rebuild our way of life 
upon those solid pillars of Scrip- 
tural truth which our fathers made 
central in their conception of 
American life and destiny. We 
must have a Christian crusade 
which will carry our people back to 
the faith of the fathers. And one 
of the prime objectives of this 
Christian crusade must be to com- 
bat that pernicious form of athe- 
istic liberalism which has proved 
itself to be as deadly to our Democ- 
racy and as destructive of our way 
of life as the atheistic Liberals 
claim that Nazism potentially 
might be!—after the “fall of Brit- 
ain and the surrender of the British 
navy into Hitler’s hands.” 

















= op following radio speech of 
Senator Gerald P. Nye, of North 
Dakota, was delivered on May 7th 
while Mr. Wendell Willkie and 
others were addressing a great 
crowd at Madison Square Garden, 
New York. We think it important 
as an expression of the mind of the 
majority of our fellow citizens on 
that date, and as a record, fairly 
complete, of the successive steps 
that brought us nearer to war. It 
may also be of interest in after 
years to historians called upon to 
explain how democratic people 
were propagandized into accepting 
a war (if they do accept it) which a 
few months earlier their accepted 
leaders had assured them they 
would never be called upon to fight. 
The Editor has taken the liberty of 
slightly abbreviating the text. 


In this frantic hour the Interven- 
tionists are putting the people of 
America on the spot. This week, or 
these next few days, are to determine 
whether or not America is going to be 
in Europe’s war. And the people who 
determine that are going to be the 
fathers and mothers, the sons and the 
daughters of America. Determination 
of this critical question rests now up- 
on the question of whether the Ameri- 
can people will make their wishes 
heard. ... 

Members of the President’s Admin- 
istration and spokesmen for the cause 
of intervention are blitzkrieging the 
American people into this war. All 
possible pressure, accompanied by de- 
ception, is being brought into play to 
cause that great majority of the people 
of our land opposed to going to war, 
to be fearful, and quiet, while the 
organized Interventionist minority 
strives to give the President reason to 
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believe that there is overwhelming 
public sentiment favorable to our get- 
ting into Europe’s war, at least with 
our Navy, at once. 

While the Interventionists and the 
Cabinet members serve as shock 
troops, tossing their trial balloons, it 
is anticipated that the President will 
sit back and await tomorrow what is 
the public reaction to these proposals. 
If none but the organized Interven- 
tionists pour their thought into the 
White House by letter and telegram 
now, the President may be given 
reason to say that he is forced to 
convoy by public sentiment. If on 
the other hand, the American people 
will continue making their minds 
known, the result that accumulates in 
the White House can only be good. 

This verbal blitzkrieg which has 
prevailed now for a few days was pre- 
cipitated by discovery that the people 
are unqualifiedly opposed to convoy- 
ing. The President knew it because 
his mail and telegrams revealed it. 
Everyone knows it who has contact 
with the people of this country. The 
Interventionists know it and they now 
find it their last chance to drive force- 
fully and quickly for action which 
cannot be revoked but which will lead 
America straight to war... . 

Down the road to war we have been 
going with assurances by our leaders 
that ours were steps “short of war.” 
Hesitatingly, the people have gone 
along, approving repeal of the arms 
embargo, the unlawful dispossession 
of 50 valuable destroyers, peace-time 
conscription. On down the road to 
war we have moved, adopting the 
lend-lease bill, abandoning the cash 
and carry feature of the neutrality 
law, appropriating, as a first install- 
ment on our leasing and lending and 
underwriting of a foreign war, seven 
billion dollars. All the way have the 
people gone, but always with the posi- 








tive assurance that these were steps to 
keep us out of war, steps “short of 
war.” 

It was fair to assume that ultimately 
the request would come to use our 
Navy to convoy production intended 
to aid Britain through the dangerous 
war zones. But when two weeks ago 
the stage was set for the “push” to 
convoying, the American people rose 
up in magnificent might, left no un- 
certainty in official Washington re- 
specting their unqualified opposition 
to this further step, reminding the 
President that he had said sometime 
back that “convoying means shooting 
and shooting means war.” The people 
at that: stage cried out “enough,” and 
began demanding greater frankness on 
the part of American leadership. The 
anger of those who were displeased 
by this showing of public determina- 
tion found outlet through declarations 
by columnists that there was terrible 
and dangerous apathy over the coun- 
try. This anger brought deception 
into largest play. 

The nation was told by the press 
one day that an Administrative mem- 
ber of Congress had said that it was 
reliable information that at least 40 
per cent of our aid is being destroyed 
before it reaches Great Britain. It 
followed that we must convoy this aid. 
“What is the sense of spending seven 
billion dollars to aid Britain when. 40 
per cent of it does not get there?” we 
were asked. This was unadulterated 
deception and when motion was made 
last Wednesday to get the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee to invite the 
authorities who knew what the losses 
were, to give the committee and Con- 
gress the benefit of their information, 
the Administration forces upon that 
committee denied the motion. There 
was determination that not even the 
Congress should be given access to 
truth in this hour when men were 
driving us to war. 

But today truth has its hour. Ad- 
miral Land of the Maritime Commis- 
sion has advised Congress that from 
December 3ist to March 3ist, 205 ves- 
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sels loaded with goods for Britain have 
cleared from United States ports for 
United Kingdom ports, that of these 
205 vessels only eight have been de- 
stroyed.1 A further disclosure is that 
in the months of March and April not 
one shipment of these goods from U. 
S. ports to British ports has been de- 
stroyed. 

With that excuse for convoying 
smashed, what shall be stated by the 
Interventionists as a sizeable excuse 
for convoying now? 

On the same day that this deception 
about losses was planted, the anger of 
that hour found the President declar- 
ing that there might be Nazis in 
Greenland. Knowing the _ circum- 
stances that surrounded that declara- 
tion, the only conclusion to be drawn 
is that the apathy of the people had 
to be met by frightening them into do- 
ing the things against which their 
sober judgment dictated. 

That was but the beginning of the 
blitzkrieg to move America into this 
war. These last three days have 
brought into the drive deception, in- 
citement to fear, demands for imme- 
diate action, and organization to roll 
onto the President’s. desk a mighty 
telegraphic response for people de- 
manding convoying by our Navy. 

Three days ago came the headlines 
announcing that 17 so-called experts 
were agreed that we could defeat Ger- 
many. On the same day came the 
the word from one of these “grasshop- 
per statesmen” who hops, to England 
and hops back, President Conant [of 
Harvard] that it was time for America 

1 On the day after this speech was delivered 
Rear Admiral Emory S. Land, Chairman of 
the Maritime Commission, explained (through 
Senator Bailey of North Carolina) that his 
report had been misinterpreted. But neither 
the Senator nor the Admiral presented differ- 
ent figures from those given in the text above. 


A special cable to The New York Times from 
London (May 8th) insisted that Admiral 
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to throw her might into this war on 
just the naval aid. And on that same 
day the President let the headlines 
say: “America is ready to fight for 
democracy again.” Yesterday the blitz 
continued, with Senator Pepper toss- 
ing up his trial balloon, proposing 
that we grab Dakar and the Azores, 
bomb Tokio, “get tough.” 

Last evening came Secretary Stim- 
son with a demand to use our Navy to 
deliver aid to Great Britain through 
the war zones. No man knows better 
than Secretary Stimson the part that 
Britain played during this last century 
in striving to destroy our union and 
yet he would cause the people to adopt 
the theory that our very life depends 
upon Great Britain and her navy. 

Tonight the blitzkrieg continues 
with Mr. Wendell Willkie’s panzer 
division in a rally in New York broad- 
casting a continuation of this spirit of 
hate and fear and this demand for 
America to get in this convoying busi- 
ness without further delay. 

Only when men lend their person- 
alities to questionable programs are 
we entitled to deal with personalities. 
In this hour when personalities would 
drive America to war I am not going 
to hesitate to speak clearly with re- 
spect to some of the personalities. ... 
This is the time to demand that Amer- 
ican leaders keep their promises, 
write an end to deception. This is the 
time to turn our back upon those who 
have condemned themselves as insin- 
cere leaders. ... 

It was Wendell Willkie who, last 
Nov. 4, said: “Let us remember that 
dictatorship always begins by asking 
the people to give up some law or tra- 
dition for some special reason. The 
reason given may even seem logical. 
The motives behind it may be honor- 
able and sincere. But if you give in to 
such reasons, little by little the struc- 
ture of democracy is taken away from 
you without your realizing it.” 

This was the same Mr. Willkie who 
was prevailed on in February to do 
his hop to England and back, just in 
time to testify on the last day of the 


hearings on the Lend-Lease bill, and 
appeal for this largest grant of power 
ever extended by a Congress to an ex- 
ecutive—the same Willkie. 

During his testimony at that time 
Mr. Willkie was reminded of his cam- 
paign assertion of October 30, when 
he said: “On the basis of his [Roose- 
velt’s] performance with pledges to 
the people, you may expect we will be 
at war by April, 1941, if he is elect- 
ed’ — 

When asked whether or not he still 
agreed that might be the case, Mr, 
Willkie responded: “It was a bit of 
campaign oratory.” 

It was Willkie who on Nov. 12, with 
all call for campaign oratory gone, 
said: “Mr. Roosevelt and I both prom- 
ised the people in the course of the 
campaign that if we were elected we 
would keep this country out of war 
unless attacked. Mr. Roosevelt was 
elected, and this solemn pledge for 
him, I know will be fulfilled, and I 
know the American people desire him 
to keep it sacred.” 

Could there be language more em- 
phatic? Yet today we hear Mr. Will- 
kie say things that have us wondering 
if he ever meant what he said when he 
expressed the desire to keep sacred 
promises that he and Roosevelt had 
made to keep out of war. ... 

America, don’t you see what has 
been happening, what is being done 
now? Don’t you realize that here is 
concerted effort to drive against the 
determined will of the American peo- 
ple, to take this republic of ours into 
another futile European war that in- 
volves no issues new to those that 
were involved in the last war? 

It is time for the people who have 
a heart for the future of America to 
emphatically make known to official 
Washington, from the President on 
down, that all of this blitzkrieg by the 
Winchells, the Thompsons, the Stim- 
sons, the Peppers and the Willkies is 
not a reflection of popular facts and 
popular beliefs. It is time to demand 
frankness, the abandonment of decep- 
tion, to remind official Washington of 
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the promises it has made as these so- 
called steps “short of war” have been 
taken. 

Among other things the people 
should remind their President and 
their representatives of assurances 
that were given on Sept. 21, 1939, 
when the President said: 

“With the repeal of the embargo 
this Government clearly and definite- 
ly will insist that American citizens 
and American ships keep away from 
the immediate perils of the actual 
zones of conflict.” 

Remind the President, and your 
Congress, that these words of 1939 
were accepted as being a sincere as- 
surance to the American people, and 
that May of 1941 finds the people de- 
manding reassurance on this score of 
keeping out of the flelds of war. 

One does not associate with people 
in the East and West in this land of 
ours without knowing that there is an 
overwhelming demand that our coun- 
try stay out of war. Beautiful words 
are not going to alter that determina- 
tion so long as the facts remain what 
they are today.... 

To talk about carrying freedom of 
worship, freedom of speech, freedom 
_from want and freedom from fear to 
all the world, in our time and genera- 
tion, does not mean much when all 
the people of America know that there 


is a considerable portion of these free- 
doms not yet available to all Ameri- 
cans, 

The cause that takes America into 
these foreign wars again has got to be 
a better cause than that, 

I am not one of those who believes 
the President of the United States has 
been without knowledge of the steps 
that have recently been taken by In- 
terventionists and members of his 
Administration to make it seem that 
public opinion is driving him to con- 
voying and to war. There will be 
those who insist that the President 
has promised to keep us out of war, 
therefore he will not let these Inter- 
ventionists drag us in, But let me re- 
mind you that however much assur- 
ance may have been given to the peo- 
ple by the President,—that Mrs, Roose- 
velt so very recently gave notice that 
the President had never given any 
such assurance, or made any such 
promise. ... 

Americans, use the same machinery 
that your Interventionist foes are us- 
ing in this hour. It is the telling hour. 
It is the critical hour. It is the de- 
termining hour. Don’t let the record 
of public expression that comes to 
rest in Washington these next few 
days be any excuse for a conclusion 
that the American people are for con- 
voying, shooting and going to war. 
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THE DRAMA 


By EvupHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC THEATER CONFERENCE 


N Sunday, June 15, 1941, the 
Very Rev. Robert I. Gannon, 
$.J., President of Fordham Univer- 
sity, will be host to the Catholic 
Theater Conference on the occasion 
of their third national meeting. In- 
stead of a three day session, as in 
the past, it is planned to limit the 
round table discussions to Sunday, 
leaving all business to Monday af- 
ternoon. On Monday night, instead 
of a formal dinner, there will be 
some informal theater parties. As 
adjunct to dramatic nourishment, 
the Fordham cafeteria will be open 
on Sunday, and on Monday the 
members may avail themselves of 
the restaurant service of Manhat- 
tan. It is the belief of the Commit- 
tee that they will find more inspira- 
tion in an air-conditioned theater 
than in listening to after dinner 
speeches on a night in June! 

The program for Sunday opens 
with Mass at ten o’clock in the 
Chapel of Fordham University. 
After an interval for coffee, the in- 
troductory meeting will be called 
to order by the President of the 
Catholic Conference, Rev. F. G. Din- 
neen, S.J., and Father Gannon will 
welcome his guests. Richard Dana 
Skinner, critic, author, banker and 
economist is to speak on what con- 
stitutes Catholic Theater. The sec- 
ond speaker will be Elliott Norton, 
dramatic critic of the Boston Post. 

Luncheon will be left open for 
social and professional discussion 
and in the afternoon there will be 
three panel discussiuns on such 


practical subjects as Design and 
Production, Direction, and Play 
Writing. Charles’ Costello, former 
member of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Catholic Theater Confer- 
ence and first director of the Loyola 
Community Theater, will be chair- 
man for the first group in which it 
is hoped that Jo Mielziner, famous 
scenic artist will represent the pro- 
fessional theater and Rev. Thomas 
Carey, O.P., the little theaters. No 
one has more active knowledge of 
amateur problems than Father 
Carey who can make a set and re- 
model a theater. 

Mr. Volbach, equally well known 
in Vienna and the Middle West, 
will lead the discussion on Direc- 
tion with Father Bonn and Sister 
Mary Peter, O.P., as panel speakers. 
After tea, Emmet Lavery will take 
the chair for a discussion of Play 
Writing with such coadjutors as 
Rev. Urban Nagle, O.P., Richard 
Breen, Walter Kerr and Courtney 
Savage. In the evening there will 
either be an open forum of play- 
wrights and drama critics or a per- 
formance of the modern miracle 
play successfully produced this win- 
ter by the Mimes and Mummers of 
Fordham University. 

Monday afternoon, a business 
meeting will be held in the newly 
remodeled Blackfriars Guildhall, on 
57th Street in Manhattan, which 
will be the new national headquar- 
ters of the Catholic Theater Confer- 
ence. The final acceptance of the 
constitution, the revaluation of the 
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scope of the Conference and the 
election of officers are then to be 
accomplished. The evening will be 
left free for visitors and members 
to attend the plays suggested in the 
invitation, for which the Conference 
Committee will reserve tickets. 
The present officers of the Catho- 
lic Theater Conference feel that it 
is now far easier to define the func- 
tion of the Conference than when 
it was first organized. Mistakes 
have undoubtedly been made but 
mistakes that are recognized are 
more easily remedied. Gratitude 
must be expressed to the first offi- 
cers of the Conference, when its 
headquarters were at the Catholic 
University, Washington, D. C., 
where the secretary, Rev. Brendan 
Larnen, O.P., in the corner of a 
small office, struggled, with some 
volunteer typists, to answer a vast 
correspondence, organize state 


branches and edit a magazine. It 


was a task that would have taxed 
the capabilities of a high-salaried 
office force, and that Father Larnen 
and Francis McDevitt actually 
produced without any capital a 
magazine which suspended circula- 
tion, with only a modest deficit is 
an earnest of their unselfish en- 
deavor. 

It is probable that the Theater 
Cenference does not need a maga- 
zine but a central bureau which 
could arrange special royalty rates 
for members and which could serve 
as a clearing house of dramatic in- 
formation where a list of the alum- 
ni of collegiate drama groups could 
be filed. A service bureau which 
could read and criticize manuscripts 
for a nominal fee, also seems to of- 
fer definite possibilities. 

If the Catholic Theater Confer- 
ence is the organization to unify, 
co-ordinate and inspire the Catho- 
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lic Little Theaters throughout the 
country, then it has a distinct place 
in the development of Catholic 
theater. As this June meeting is 
called at the most critical stage of 
its existence in order to shape its 
growth and discuss its future, it is 
hoped that the leaders and teachers 
of Catholic drama will be able to 
make a visit to New York consonant 
with their dramatic duty! 


THe BEAUTIFUL PEOPLE. — Mr. 
Saroyan’s first choice of a title was 
“A Cup of Kindness.” Both are nice 
friendly titles but our own choice 
veers to “St. Agnes of the Mice,” 
for, although the mice have no 
speaking parts or even an appear- 
ance, their small feet scamper 
through the dialogue with staccato 
nimbleness of fancy. If the author 
were one who wrote with his ear to 
the ground or asked advice from 
dramatic pundits, he most certainly 
would have avoided everyone of 
the elements composing his play. 
Sentiment and imagination are apt 
to consign many a MS. to the 
scrap-basket as does lack of action, 
wandering dialogue and a weak 
love interest. The Beautiful People 
has neither sophistication nor the 
“punch” of The Time of Your Life, 
but it has those same deep roots in 
family life— even if the family is 
peculiar—of My Heart’s in the 
Highlands, and comes nearer to the 
poetry of that first slight master- 
piece than anything else Mr. 
Saroyan has written. 

Its worst fault is that it insists 
on explaining a philosophy that is 
already implicit in the text. It is in 
the nature of a slap in the face of 
an understanding audience for Mr. 
Webster, the father, to explain to 
them that it is really not the mice 
themselves but his boy, Owen, who 
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writes out his sister’s name in 
flowers on the floor. In fact, Mr. 
Webster, with all his vinous and 
beaming kindliness was the one 
genuinely unsympathetic character. 
Like someone in almost everyone’s 
family, Mr. Webster does not like 
to work. Neither did Johnny’s 
father in My Heart’s in the High- 
lands but Johnny’s father did send 
poems to The Atlantic Monthly and 
all Mr. Webster does is to appro- 
priate the monthly check of a de- 
ceased tenant. He explains that he 
is merely putting back currency in- 
to circulation but the excuse seems 
as unworthy of Wall Street as 
California. 

The scene is the inside and out- 
side of a dilapidated mansion on 
Red Rock Hill in San Francisco. 
There Owen Webster, who doesn’t 
like to work either, has written his 
novel which contains but one word! 
His sister, Agnes, loves all animals 
including mice, but doesn’t like for- 
ward young men. When she meets 
a shy young man on the steps of 
the Public Library, she is puzzled 
by her sudden change of sentiment. 
The decision of Agnes to see the 
shy young man again and the re- 
turn of the elder Webster boy from 
New York constitute the story, with 
Saroyanesque interludes of the 
small business man who once took 
a holiday in Mexico and the Irish- 
man who drinks away his ideals 
and drinks again to recover them. 
Then there is Father Hogan who 
comes up the hill to inquire why 
Owen has made his first appear- 
ance in church only to fall into the 
organ. But when Mr. Webster ex- 
plains that Owen was looking for a 


lost mouse, the good Father is most’ 


sympathetic. He even offers to 
treat the Irishman to another drink 
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and seems acquiescent about the 
monthly check as he sits in un- 
ruffled complacency listening to 
Mr. Saroyan, through the voice of 
Mr. Webster, Senior, declaim his 
doctrine of good will. It is just the 
reverse of George Bernard Shaw 
except the method of haranguing 
the audience. A habit that may be- 
come dangerous. However, any 
comedy that is built upon kindli- 
ness and affection instead of fam- 
ily quarrels is a refreshing innova- 
tion. So is the Saroyan brand of 
humor. 

The interior and porch of the 
dingy Victorian house designed by 
Ben Leve, disdains any attempts to 
mitigate its unsightliness but it 
does convey its superior situation 
on a hilltop. Casting Eugene Lor- 
ing, the dancer, as Owen is Mr. 
Saroyan’s most brilliant contribu- 
tion as a director. Mr. Loring cre- 
ated the role of Billy the Kid in the 
Copland ballet and his fluency of 
gesture and movement are of im- 
measurable value to the play. Com- 
mencing with the long pantomime 
of the opening scene, Mr. Loring 
and his invisible rodent allies are 
the keystone of the entertainment. 
Very young and gracile is Miss 
Betsy Blair as “St. Agnes of the 
Mice”; very amiable is Miss 
Slemons as the old lady. Mr. Cur- 
tis Cooksey as Mr. Webster is not 
so successful. As in his other plays, 
Mr. Saroyan again invokes a musi- 
cal background; this time the 
dream music heard by Owen is that 
of his brother playing his horn in 
New York. One of the many pleas- 
ant things about Mr. Saroyan’s pro- 
duction is that he gave away all the 
tickets to the previews to people 
who had never been able before to 
go to the theater.—At the Lyceum. 
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PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


February, 1934 
Tosacco Roap.—At the Forrest. 
November, 1938 


HELuz-A-Poppin. — Slapstick and 
then some!—At the Winter Garden. 


December, 1939 


Lire With FatHer.— Mr. Day 
had decided ideas about most 
things but his cook was loyal to 
him and so is his public.—At the 
Empire. 


THe Man WuHo CaME TO DINNER 
is now reducing its prices for the 


summer.—At the Music Boz. 
May, 1940 


. Separate Rooms.—Still running 
At the Plymouth. 


July 


LovIsIANA PurcHASE. — Victor 
Moore plus Irving Berlin’s songs 
and Balanchine’s ballets plus Gax- 
ton, Zorina and Bordoni continue 
their lure.—At the Imperial. 


November 


JOHNNY BELINDA was chosen as 
the best play of the season by the 
Class of °41, Manhattanville, whose 
representative, Miss Marbeth Dar- 
rie won the award in the Eighth 
Annual! Catholic Intercollegiate Dra- 
matic Debate at the Carroll Club.— 
At the Longacre. 


December 


PaNnAMA Hattie.—Ethel Merman 
at her best in Cole Porter’s musical 
with Arthur Treacher and little 
Joan Carroll and beautiful sets by 
Raoul Pene du Bois. Panama at its 
worst with three sailors on shore 
leave and native dances.— At the 
Forty-sizth Street. 


January, 1941 


THE Corn Is GreEEN.—Miss Ethel 
Barrymore comes into her own 
again as the English spinster who 
educates a Welsh miner—the true 
story of Emlyn Williams, and a 
fine play.—At the National. 


February 


My Sister EILeen.— The very 
funny adventures of the McKenney 
sisters in Greenwich Village where 
they arrive fresh from Ohio. — Al 
the Biltmore. 


ARSENIC AND Op Lace. — The 
most original and funniest of melo- 
dramas despite Boris Karloff in 
person.—At the Fulton. 


Pat Joey.—The sordid tale from 
The New Yorker has been set to 
some of Rodgers’ most agreeable 
music, and directed by the compe- 
tent George Abbott.—Af the Ethel 
Barrymore. 


March 


LADY IN THE Darx.—Four stages 
revolve around Miss Gertrude Law- 
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rence but not even a mechanized 
stage can keep up to her versatility. 
Her backgrounds by Harry Horner 
are brilliant and the dream scenes 
as radiant and sentimental as the 
scenes in the editorial offices are 
hard-boiled.—At the Alvin. 


Mr. AND Mrs’ Nortu. — Peggy 
Conklin’s twinkle has endeared 
Mrs. North to the public who en- 
joy the steadfast domesticity she 
represents which even corpses in 
her home fail to ruffle.— At the 
Belasco. 


April 


CLaupDIA.— Rose Franken has 
dramatized her stories of Claudia, 
the young wife, who grows up dur- 
ing the course of the play. Dorothy 
McGuire as Claudia and Frances 
Starr as her mother contribute gen- 
erously to the success.—-Af the 
Booth. 

May 


WaTcH ON THE RHINE. — The 
prize-winning play by Lillian Hell- 
man, whose hero is a German 
democrat married to an American. 
The scene is laid in Washington 








but the Nazis loom close as the 
Gestapo has long tentacles. A 
strong and very human play with a 
cast headed by Paul Lukas, Mady 
Christians and Lucile Watson.—At 
the Martin Beck. 


THE Doctor’s DiLEmMa.—Superb 
revival with Miss Katherine Cornell 
and a most distinguished cast who 
deliver Shaw’s witty lines with 
proper incisiveness to the continu- 
ous delight of the audience.—Af the 
Shubert. 


NaTivE Son.—Orson Welles’ ver- 
sion of the brutal story of the 
Negro who murders a white girl, 
which loses much of its sociological 
point but none of its horror — on 
the stage.—At the St. James. 


THE MARCH OF T1ME.—No drama 
at the moment can be as dramatic 
as current history. Convoys and 
Greenland offer an opportunity that 
the editors have realized to the full. 
In the current issue Crisis in the 
Atlantic has authentic shots of an 
Atlantic crossing under convoy and 
the first pictures of Greenland un- 
der the protection of the American 
flag. 





The Ball and the Cross 


Tae Baz anp THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies 
as is obvious, Tue Wortp and THE Fairu. It is our intention to publish in this 
department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





A CENTURY OF PROBATION 


“Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall outlive this . . 


ATHOLICS in general, and Cath- 
olics social workers in particu- 
lar, are participating with interest 
this year in the nation-wide observ- 
ance of the centennial of probation, 
sponsored by the National Probation 
Association and climaxed a few 
days ago in a great conference held 
at Boston. The celebration com- 
memorates the pioneer social work 
of John Augustus, a shoemaker, 
who, in the Boston Police Court in 
1841, asked that a prisoner be 
“bailed out” to him. Three weeks 
later John Augustus appeared be- 
fore the court with his charge. So 
complete had been the rehabilitation 
wrought by Augustus in the erst- 
while drunkard, that none of the 
court attachés could recognize the 
defendant, a _ well-known police 
court character. The judge was so 
pleased with the metamorphosis 
that he fined the accused one cent 
and costs. 
Thus was probation born. And in 
this birth Catholics have shown a 


—Sonnet Iv. 


great interest—not only on general 
humanitarian grounds, but in a 
very special and distinguished pro- 
fessional way. Throughout the land 
today there are conscientious and 
well-trained Catholic probation offi- 
cers who are carrying on the work 
started one hundred years ago by 
the humble shoemaker. To give 
even a thumbnail summary of the 
social contributions being made by 
these officers would exceed the lim- 
its of space for a magazine article. 

Let us, then, take the brilliant 
example of the Court of General 
Sessions of the City of New York, 
the oldest criminal court in the 
United States. In his A Decade of 
Probation, Irving W. Halpern, chief 
probation officer of that court, pays 
generous tribute to the work of the 
Catholic Charities of the Archdio- 
cese of New York in setting up the 
court’s probation bureau. Mr. Hal- 
pern devotes a page and a half to 
outlining the work of the Catholic 
Charities in this regard. It might be 
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added that Monsignor Robert F. 
Keegan, Secretary for Charities to 
the Archbishop, is a member of the 
Board of Trustees of the National 
Probation Association. 

Let Mr. Halpern, a non-Catholic, 
tell the story of the Catholic contri- 
bution to the probation service of 
the historic criminal court: 

“In 1925, Cardinal Hayes of the 
Archdiocese of New York made the 
most outstanding contribution for 
the advancement of probation as a 
scientific form of correctional treat- 
ment that had ever been attempted 
in this country. Cardinal Hayes set 
up in the Court of General Sessions 
a Probation Bureau with a person- 
nel well equipped by education and 
training to cope with the complex 
problems confronting the probation 
officer. This bureau also was 
equipped with an adequate clerical 
staff to compile case records and to 
aid in the preparation of thorough 
and detailed reports for the Court. 
A case record system which was a 
model of its kind was developed. 

“Cardinal Hayes, through his 
Secretary for Charities, Monsignor 
Robert F. Keegan, stated that this 
probation experiment would be con- 
ducted to ascertain the true value 
of an efficient and scientific proba- 
tion system and would be carried on 
for two years, after which it was 
hoped that the City of New York 
would provide the funds for this 
work and maintain the high stand- 
ards which had been established. 

“The Catholic Charities of the 
Archdiocese of New York recruited 
to this new venture in probation, 
young, alert men and women whose 
education and personality fitted 
them for this new type of éndeavor. 
The staff were graduates of univer- 
sities and every effort was made to 
meet and put into practice the Ju- 


venile Court standard of minimum 
educational qualifications for Pro- 
bation Officers. 

“The staff was divided into In- 
vestigation and Supervision Divi- 
sions, in order that each division 
might be given an opportunity to 
specialize in their respective fields. 
The work of this new venture in ap- 
plying principles and practices 
which had heretofore only been dis- 
cussed, attracted wide attention, re- 
ceived national publicity, and was 
commended in the highest terms by 
those qualified to appraise its work. 

“The experiment lasted for two 
years, at a cost of a quarter of a 
million dollars to Catholic Charities 
of the Archdiocese of New York. It 
demonstrated beyond doubt that if 
probation is administered by a well 
organized Department, adequately 
staffed with trained personnel, it 
can pay tremendous dividends in 
human salvage. It also demon- 
strated that this constructive work 
could be carried on through a pub- 
lic agency, if the standards which 
had been established by this pri- 
vately established experiment were 
maintained” (pages 24-25). 

Another large American city in 
which the Catholics are making a 
heavy contribution to the socialized 
treatment in crime and delinquency 
is Cincinnati. There the Catholic 
Big Brothers have employed a novel 
and effective means of educating the 
public in their work and in the phi- 
losophy behind the juvenile court. 
In the form of a juvenile mock 
trial, entitled, “From the Shadows 
of Dead End,” this organization has 
during the past fall and winter, en- 
tertained more than a dozen frater- 
nal and civic clubs and many 
church societies. Two casts of four- 
teen actors each are kept busy with 
request performances. The casts are 
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composed of members of the Big 
Brothers League. 

The story of the play centers 
around a boy named “Jerry” who 
appears before the juvenile court 
for stealing an auto. Through the 
co-operative efforts of the probation 
officer and the Big Brother it is 
possible to delve into Jerry’s back- 
ground and to uncover a man who 
is dealing in stolen auto parts. The 
solution of Jerry’s problem and his 
final adjustment hold the attention 
of the most critical audience. 

Raymond J. Pellman, president of 
the Big Brothers, is a probation offi- 
cer in Judge Charles W. Hoffman’s 
Court of Domestic Relations in Cin- 
cinnati. The author of the play is 
Cyril T. McCarthy, executive secre- 
tary of the Big Brothers, a depart- 
ment of the Catholic Charities of 
Cincinnati. 

For historical reasons the first 
half of the thirty-fifth annual con- 
ference of the National Probation 
Association this year was held in 
Boston, on May 29th-3ist. The sec- 
ond half was held in Atlantic City, 
June 2d-4th, in connection with the 
National Conference of Social Work. 
The meetings were attended by 
more than one thousand persons, 
consisting of judges, probation and 
parole officers, and other citizens in- 
terested in movements for more ef- 
fective community work to treat 
and prevent delinquency and crime. 
Nearly all states were represented 
by official and rank-and-file dele- 
gates. 

The National Committee assist- 
ing the Association in carrying out 
the centennial observance is head- 
ed by Charles Evans Hughes, Chief 
Justice of the United States. Among 
the distinguished Catholics who are 
members of that committee are the 
Right Reverend Monsignor John 
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O’Grady, Washington, D. C.; Asso- 
ciate Justice Frank Murphy of the 
Supreme Court of the United States; 
G. Howland Shaw, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, and Alfred E. Smith, 
former governor of New York. Wil- 
liam Cardinal O’Connell, of Boston, 
is a member of the New England 
Committee for the Centennial. 
The foregoing are among the 
more distinguished Catholics who 
are giving their labors toward fur- 
thering the cause of probation and 
juvenile courts in the United 
States. There are hundreds of other 
Catholics, however—privates in the 
great humanitarian army — who, 
though not in the limelight, never- 
theless are quietly and steadily do- 
ing their share toward promoting 
this great social movement. 
Probation today after an actual 
history of a hundred years and a 
statutory history of some sixty 
years, is recognized as one of the 
most important agencies for the 
preventive treatment of crime. As 
applied in modern courts probation 
seeks to accomplish the rehabilita- 
tion of persons convicted of crime 
or delinquency by returning them to 
society during a period of supervi- 
sion rather than sending them into 
the socially unhealthful atmosphere 
of prisons and reformatories. 
Probation is the postponement of 
final judgment or sentence, giving 
the offender an opportunity to im- 
prove his conduct on conditions im- 
posed by the court, under the 
friendly guidance and supervision 
of a special officer who should be 
trained in case work processes. 
Probation looks to reformation or 
rehabilitation and not to a final goal 
of punishment, 
Successful application of the pro- 
bation method requires: (1) Ade- 
quate social investigation into the 
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facts of the defendant’s environ- 
ment, character and previous rec- 
ord; (2) Wise selection of offend- 
ers capable of benefiting by the 
treatment; (3) Probation officers 
who are properly trained and suited 
by character and temperament for 
this work; (4) Moderate case loads 
of individual officers so as to allow 
ample supervisory time for individ- 
ual cases. 

Probation developed from the 
common law practice of suspending 
sentence on good behavior, but pro- 
bation goes much further. Under it 
the released offender is given con- 
structive supervision and guidance. 

Probation is not parole. Underly- 
ing differences are: parole releases 
an offender from an institution un- 
der supervision before expiration of 
his sentence. Probation, if success- 
ful, does not require imprisonment 
at all—indeed, its purpose is to 
avoid the necessity for imprison- 
ment. 

It was in Massachusetts that the 
first practical application of the pro- 
bation principle was made preced- 
ing the first true probation law 
(1878), also in that state. Probation 
by statute was a result of practices 
developed by the courts in their ef- 
fort to soften the rigor and cruelty 
which the laws of those days exact- 
ed. In eighteenth century England 
and in the colonial period in this 
country, capital punishment was 
the almost universal penalty for se- 
rious felonies and flogging or mu- 
tilation were the common judg- 
ments upon misdemeanants. 

As is frequently the case, practice 
in some localities was several 
“jumps” ahead of formal statutory 
enactment. In 1841, thirty-seven 
years before the first probation law 
was passed, John Augustus, “father 
of probation,” as we have seen, was 
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putting sound probation principles 
into effect. 

Later, J. M. Spear, another volun- 
teer, assisted John Augustus and 
earned the latter’s high praise for 
his welfare work. “I hope also,” the 
Boston shoemaker wrote in his ten- 
year report, “that Mr. Spear will 
continue his labors and prosper 
abundantly and be well supported 
in his labors of serving the fallen.” 

Rufus R. Cook joined the group 
of unofficial probation workers who 
carried on the work before the 
enactment of the first statute. He 
was a painter by trade and later was 
made chaplain of the Suffolk Coun- 
ty Jail. Affectionately known to the 
Boston community as “Uncle Cook” 
or “Father Cook,” his services in 
promoting the enlightened treat- 
ment of offenders approximated 
that of John Augustus himself. 

Two years after passage of the 
Massachusetts statute of 1878, in- 
troduced by Michael J. Flatley, Sen- 
ator from Suffolk County, another 
law was enacted permitting munici- 
pal authorities in cities and towns 
to appoint probation officers. But 
few exercised this power. Finally 
in 1891, after agitation by the Pris- 
on Association of Massachusetts, 
this power of appointment was 
transferred from municipal author- 
ities to the courts and made manda- 
tory. Each police district and each 
municipal court was thus required 
to appoint a probation officer. 

Seven years later, in 1898, the 
authority to appoint probation offi- 
cers was extended to the superior 
courts of Massachusetts. 

In the same year, Vermont be- 
came the'second state to pass a pro- 
bation law. However, Maryland in 
1894, adopted a statute authorizing 
suspension of sentence under which 
was established a system which was 





substantially probation. A similar 
development occurred in Missouri 
under its “bench parole” law enact- 
ed in 1897. Ilinois, Minnesota and 
Rhode Island followed Vermont in 
1899, the first two providing a pro- 
bation system for juveniles only 
and Rhode Island for both adults 
and juveniles. By 1900, there were 
seven states that by statute recog- 
nized probation, either by name or 
in substance. 

Today, every state except Wyo- 
ming has adult or juvenile proba- 
tion. Seven states have only juve- 
nile probation. These are: Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Nevada, New Mex- 
ico, South Carolina, South Dakota 
and Texas. Two others, Florida and 
Oklahoma, have adult probation in 
only a few counties. 

Juvenile court laws have been 
enacted in all but two states, Maine 
and Wyoming. In these courts pro- 
bation has been developed as the 
principal method of dealing with 
delinquent children. 

Federal courts adopted probation 
‘im 1925. 

Although probation has been ex- 
tensively developed in many states, 
there is room for improvement in 
all of them. 

The feasibility of probation in the 
cases of young, first, occasional and 
petty offenders is almost universal- 
ly recognized. Yet only twenty- 
seven states have laws broad 
enough to extend this power to the 
inferior criminal courts which han- 
dle the greatest volume of cases, a 
ratio of about seven cases for infe- 
rior courts to three for superior 
courts. 

It would seem that the most fruit- 
ful fields for the future development 
of probation lie in the lesser courts. 
Failure to extend probation in this 
direction may be ascribed to: (1) 
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The great number of courts in- 
volved; (2) Ignorance of and indif- 
ference to scientific treatment of 
criminals on the part of many mag- 
istrates; (3) Public indifference to 
the misdemeanant, the hopeful sub- 
ject for reform, as contrasted with 
greater notice of the hardened, 
hence more spectacular felon. 

America’s prison population is 
today greater than ever before. 
Crime is not decreasing. 

Probation offers one answer—it 
can assume a larger part in the task 
of reducing and preventing crime. 
But it is still undeveloped in many 
states. Needed for the realization 
of a more effective probation ma- 
chinery are: (1) Extension of pro- 
bation service to more courts; (2) 
Standardization and improvement 
of laws and probation procedures; 
(3) General increase in budgets and 
salaries for probation departments 
so that higher type personnel may 
be attracted to the work; (4) More 
and adequately trained probation 
personnel. In only seven states are 
probation officers obliged to qualify 
under the civil service; (5) Elimi- 
nation of political interference with 
probation and courts; (6) Estab- 
lishment of effective state aid and 
supervision; (7) Wider public un- 
derstanding of probation and what 
it can and cannot do. 

Calvin Coolidge once called pro- 
bation work “the right hand of jus- 
tice.” In the same address he said: 
“Side by side with the administra- 
tion of punishment there must al- 
ways go the question of reforma- 
tion. . . Justice requires as strongly 
the saving of that which is good as 
it does the destruction of that 
which is evil.” 

This is good social doctrine—and 
therefore good Catholic doctrine. 

Cuaries Lionet CauTE 
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A TASTE OF HOME 


VERY year millions of little 

Catholic children look forward 
to the summer vacation as a period 
of jolly fun, of thrilling trips and 
visits, and of extra good times. And 
each year, thousands of little Cath- 
olic orphans have nothing to look 
forward to, during vacation time, 
except the same uneventful routine 
which, of necessity, characterizes 
their lives. 

Wouldn’t it be an outstanding act 
of kindness on the part of Catholics 
to open their homes to orphan chil- 
dren during the summer months? 
Wouldn’t it be a most beneficial 
work of mercy to give a child who 
has been in an institution since 
babyhood a “taste of home”? 

There isn’t a great deal of plea- 
sure in the life of a little orphan. In 
the first place, all recreation is nat- 


urally a part of the daily schedule 


of a big institution. Individual 
attention just is not possible. Rou- 
tine must be carried or all the 
year round if the wheels of the 
orphanage are to run smoothly. 
And vacation is no exception to 
this rule. 

But—suppose an orphan is in- 
vited to spend the summer with a 
Catholic family. Here is a chance 
for the little one to live in a real 
home, to eat at a family table, to be 
a part of the everyday work and 
play of an everyday household. Pic- 
ture the thrill of having a room all 
to oneself—after years spent sleep- 
ing in a dormitory. Consider the 
fun of being able to go to parks, or 
on trips, or just downtown with a 
member of one’s “borrowed” fam- 
ily. And think of the joy of being 
able to accompany people to whom 
one'belongs (if only for a few short 
weeks) to church on Sundays, and 


to feel as if one were truly a part 
of a Catholic household. 

The experience of being in a 
home is one of the greatest joys that 
could be given to an orphan child. 
The pity of it is that'so few Catho- 
lics are availing themselves of this 
fine charitable privilege. 

Of course, the idea is quite new, 
and if the truth were told, undoubt- 
edly the vast majority of Catholics 
have never given the matter a 
thought. They are not aware that 
orphan children may enjoy summer 
vacations in a private home. 

Directors of Catholic orphanages 
are most anxious for people to take 
little boys and girls during the sum- 
mer. Those in charge of institutions 
know that a summer vacation spent 
in the average Catholic home is the 
greatest experience possible in the 
life of an orphan boy or girl. Many 
children have been in institutions 
since their birth; others have come 
there from homes which they sadly 
miss. Their lives are brightened all 
the year round by the memories of 
their vacation in a Catholic home. 

People who take orphans for the 
summer months reap big rewards 
in happiness. In the first place, they 
share in the joy of the little one who 
has come to visit them. The ordi- 
nary things of life take on a special 
roseate glow—when seen through 
the eyes of a boy or a girl who has 
never had the privileges of a home. 
Whatever sacrifices the work en- 
tails in the way of additiona! ex- 
pense or curtailment of ‘freedom is 
more than compensated for by the 
sincere pleasure that one gives to 
an unfortunate child. 

Those who benefit especially from 
this plan are couples who have no 
children of their own. The présence 





of a child in a home whose walls 
have never rung to the merry laugh- 
ter of a little boy or girl is a blessed 
thing indeed. Youth, with all its 
glory and its promise, its idealism 
and its generosity pervades the very 
spirit of the home. People who have 
shrunk from the thought of rearing 
a child not their own have changed 
their viewpoint under the beneficial 
influence of a little orphan to whom 
they have given a summer vacation. 
They have glimpsed something of 
the joy of parenthood—with its re- 
sponsibility, its demands for sacri- 
fice, and its supreme compensations 
in the way of love and happiness. 
And when the summer vacation is 
over, and their “borrowed child” 
returns to the orphanage, they are 
unconscigusly drawn back to him. 
They visit him throughout the year, 
and when the following summer 
comes around, he is again invited to 
their home. He gives them a new in- 
terest in life; and they give him 
that thing so necessary to a growing 
child—the knowledge that someone 
- is personally concerned with his 
welfare. 

However, the joy of giving an or- 
phan a summer vacation is by no 
means restricted to childless cou- 
ples. Parents of several children 
often invite little orphans to spend 
the summer with them. The little 
boy or girl becomes one of a happy 
group of children. Very often, the 
mere fact that an orphan child is 
in the home brings out splendid acts 
of unselfishness and co-operation on 
the part of the family. Children 
take a deep interest in the little or- 
phan and do much to make his stay 
a happy one. Old games become 
more interesting when there is a 
new playmate to share them. Un- 
ruly children often learn wholesome 
lessons from the presence of an or- 
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phan in the home. They cannot help 
but feel the urge to restrain their 
emotions. Bad conduct that might 
be reserved for the benefit of the 
family is not to be considered in the 
presence of a well-behaved and po- 
lite little orphan. 

Very often, the parents of just 
one child are disturbed by the pleas 
of their boy or girl for a little 
brother or sister. “Only children” 
frequently suffer deep pangs of 
loneliness, and this is especially 
true during the summer months 
when they are separated from their 
schoolmates. It would be a genuine 
act of kindness on the part of par- 
ents of an “only child” to provide 
him with a companion from the or- 
phanage during the summer 
months. Their own child would 
experience the happiness that comes 
through the sharing of one’s posses- 
sions with another. He would be- 
come more appreciative of his 
home; and he would learn the valu- 
able lesson of brotherhood. He 
would—unless he were wretchedly 
spoiled—take great pleasure in 
making the little orphan’s stay a 
happy one. As for the child from 
the orphanage: his happiness would 
come in the form of having a play- 
fellow of his very own. Perhaps for 
the first time in his life he would 
have a chum to confide in, and with 
whom he could talk over his pleas- 
ures, his plans and his dreams. And, 
in the fall, when he returned to the 
orphanage, he would carry with him 
not only the memories of a home, 
but likewise the knowledge that he 
possessed a special friend. 

People who take orphans into 
their homes for the summer become 
strongly attached to these boys and 
girls, but their emotions cannot be 
compared with those experienced 
by the children themselves. Orphan 
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children respond superbly to love 
and affection. Their natures are 
starved for individual attention. 
The thought of being in a home 
thrills them immeasurably. They 
never forget their benefactors. And 
who knows what dangers and disas- 
ters, what evils and ills are averted 
through the prayers of a little or- 
phan for the kind people who took 
him into their homes for a summer 
vacation? 

Summertime is just around the 
corner. Thousands of orphans all 
over America face the prospect of 
a drab vacation. Everyone natu- 
rally cannot take an orphan child 
for the summer. Economic or phys- 
ical barriers may make such a plan 
impossible. But, on the other hand, 
great numbers of people could give 
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an orphan a summer vacation with- 
out a great deal of difficulty. 

To the credit of Catholics, a step 
in this direction has been taken and 
some private homes are now being 
opened to orphans during the sum- 
mer months. However, the number 
of children who would benefit un- 
der this plan is very great; and thus 
far, the homes available for them 
are relatively few. 

The beauty of this kind of Catho- 
lic Action is that it brings happi- 
ness not only to the boys and girls 
who are given a genuine summer 
vacation, but joy, deep and lasting 
and blessed to those who are gener- 
ous enough to make personal sacri- 
fices so that a parentless child may 
have a “taste of home.” 

AULEEN BorDEAUX EBERHARDT 








Nova et Vetera 


CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY 


Tue evolution of bourgeois de- 
mocracy into social democracy is to- 
day the ideal of democrats the world 
over. They will be found in widely 
differing groups and parties, but 
they have a common aim, namely, 
to prevent their countries from fall- 
ing victims to totalitarianism, 
whether of the Right or Left, and 
at the same time also to prevent the 
domination of society by Capital- 
ism. 

The ideal of Christian democracy, 
too, must be almost precisely on 
these same lines—to do away with 
the principle of the class war and 
to underline the necessity of all 
classes living in harmony, while 
fighting constantly the evils of a 
capitalism that seeks to dominate 
and evade its clear responsibilities; 
- in short, to seek to compel private 
property in its many forms to as- 
sume its share of responsibility to 
the community. 

This, then, is the ideal of Chris- 
tian democracy, an ideal that has 
crystallized in the light of the 
teaching of the Holy See, of the 
Christian Social school, and of re- 
cent experiments in Europe and 
elsewhere, social, economic, and po- 
itical. Such experiments, it is true, 
are far from having achieved any 
notable measure of success save in 
rare instances, but have neverthe- 
less afforded practical lessons from 
which we can learn much. Unfor- 
tunately trade unionism outside 
Great Britain has often neglected its 
primary mission of pressing the 
workers’ just claims, and devoted 


much time to attacking the Church 
on the ridiculous ground that the 
latter is simply a tool in the hands 
of reactionary forces and an anti- 
working-class organization. In this 
way Catholic workers were antag- 
onized and viewed Socialists and 
Socialist trade unions with justifi- 
able suspicion. Socialists of this 
type therefore must bear the blame 
for unnecessarily dividing and 
weakening the workers. (The anti- 
clerical resolution passed by the 
National Congress of the French So- 
cialist Party in June, 1939, is suffi- 
cient evidence of this, although hap- 
pily this mentality is that of a small 
minority.) ... 

Christian democracy is the new 
spirit of the age and far more rep- 
resentative of the twentieth century 
than is, for instance, the already 
antiquated materialist teaching of 
Marx. A world that is sick to death 
of materialism is turning in ever- 
increasing numbers to Christian 
democracy. 

The rise of Christian democracy 
as a working-class movement in the 
middle of the last century is a phe- 
nomenon parallel to the growth of 
Socialism. Socialism took root 
among the masses, and Socialist 
propagandists were successful in 
exposing countless injustices. At 
the same time Catholic workers, re- 
pelled by the anti-clerical tenden- 
cies of the Socialists and feeling un- 
able to co-operate with them, began 
to organize in mutual benefit socie- 
ties and craft leagues. From these 
beginnings, led by a number of so- 
cial priests and laymen and vigor- 
ously encouraged, in 1891, by Leo 
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XIII with his great Encyclical, 
Rerum Novarum, sprang the great 
movement of Christian democracy, 
that endeavours to permeate the so- 
cial system with the teachings of 
the Church, and to reform the 
structure of society from within 
through Christian industrial and 
political machinery created for that 
purpose. 

Christian democrats should not 
forget that they have a message for 
the masses of the Left that is just 
as urgent as it is for the slumbering 
masses both working-class and 
bourgeois who are content to let 
things be. A message that is vital 
and fundamental and revolutionary. 
A message that proclaims that it is 
not merely individual acts of char- 
ity that are required, but the reali- 
zation that the abolition of injustice 
is the first essential for Christians. 
Until first things are allowed to 
come first, until we agitate for and 
obtain governments that are going 
to make decent housing and feed- 
ing and medical services and work- 
ing conditions for all, not as a new 
charity for a privileged few, but as 
a primary right for all, we cannot 
say that we have succeeded in our 
object. If Communists and Social- 
ists wish to help in this they can. 
There may be something to be said 
for parallel action, provided that it 
is made clear that there is no unity 
and no political arriére pensée. But 
these things should always remain 
our own objective, and no amount 
of offers of support from elsewhere 
should deflect our gaze from this 
goal. 

Christian democracy has a tre- 
mendous task before it. The more 
tremendous as Christian democrats, 
alone perhaps of those who battle 
for social justice, realize that side 
by side with the struggle for social 


justice must go the struggle for lib- 
erty, for the freedom of thought 
and action of the individual to the 
greatest extent compatible with the 
welfare of the community. A strug- 
gle, in fact, to restore the spiritual 
to its rightful place in the commu- 
nity—a real Primacy of the Spirit- 
ual. 


—From “Socialism, Communism, and De- 
mocracy,” by ANTHONY Moors, in For Democ- 
racy. Edited by the “People and Freedom” 
Group (London: Burns, Oates). 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR THE CHILD 


It is quite apparent that every 
system of education in vogue today 
seeks to train the child in accord- 
ance with its particular principles. 
This “struggle for the child” is in 
reality a struggle for life among the 
different schools of philosophy. A 
doctrine cannot continue to live if 
it is professed only by those whose 
life is well-nigh spent; it must im- 
bue the minds of the young and be 
vitalized in turn by the spirit of 
youth. The soul of youth and not 
the printed volume is the storehouse 
of our beliefs. Herein are deposited 
for the use of coming generations 
our holiest truths, our highest as- 
pirations, our conception of life. 
The child is the only link between 
the present and the future; the child 
of today is the man of tomorrow. 
Only a sound doctrine of life can 
ennoble the thoughts and feelings 
of the child and make him a de- 
voted member of the society to 
which he belongs. Only such a con- 
ception of life can render him sensi- 
tive to the duties and obligations of 
man. 

What is the real explanation of 
the present-day interest in the study 
of education? It is not due to the 
fact that we have made startling 
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discoveries in the field; that we have 
brought to light truths and princi- 
ples the existence of which we had 
hardly suspected; that we have un- 
veiled the mysteries of child psy- 
chology and of the adolescent mind; 
that we have developed newer 
methods which the teacher has only 
to master in order to be successful 
in the work of education and char- 
acter training. On the contrary, it 
may be said without exaggeration 
that the flood of educational writ- 
ings with which we are almost 
swamped today is in itself evidence 
of the uncertainty with which we 
are faced, of the lack of fixed prin- 
ciples, and of the chaos that char- 
acterizes modern _ philosophical 
thought... . 

It is of course indisputable that 
education demands the co-operation 
of the child. But it is no less cer- 
tain that education is essentially 
the work of the teacher and that the 
conduct of the process is determined 
largely by the environment in which 
it takes place and by the culture 
that characterizes a particular time 
‘and place. 

There is no such thing as neutral 
education. Either it is not neutral 
or it is not education. So-called neu- 
tral education is erroneous not so 
much because it is antagonistic to 
religion but because it is contradic- 
tory to the very concept of educa- 
tion. As a matter of fact, there is 
no philosophy that does not posit 
some Absolute. If modern thinkers 
profess to ignore the true God, they 
do worship an idol of some sort or 
other. For Spencer, it is Nature; 


for Comte, Humanity; for Freud, 
Sex; for Dewey and Durkheim, So- 
ciety; for Wyneken, the Intellectu- 
al Community; for Rousseau, Free- 
dom; for Wundt, Culture; for Em- 
erson, the Individual; for Neitzsche, 
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the Superman; for Schopenhauer, 
the Will; for Hegel, the Intellect; 
for Kant, Self-Determination; for 
Hartmann, the Unconscious. More- 
over, to make education “neutral” 
or “scientifically colorless” is to 
modify its meaning in such a way 
that it ceases to be education. “To 
educate,” means, according to this 
conception, “to let the child grow as 
he will.” Laissez-faire expresses the 
idea exactly. It means self-develop- 
ment or self-education. It means 
spontaneous growth; evolution; 
adaptation to nature or to environ- 
ment, physical and social. Thus, it 
is claimed, education becomes a 
natural process; but the idea of nat- 
uralizing it is carried so far that it 
really cannot be called education. 

Of many of our modern educa- 
tional theories we may say what 
Durkheim said of Spencer’s: “Since 
this pedagogical theory has never 
been put into practice by any people 
that we know of, it is nothing more 
than a personal opinion.” All hu- 
manity raises its voice in protest 
against these self-styled educators 
who write volumes on education 
and wind up by declaring that edu- 
cation is impossible or that it is bet- 
ter not to educate at all.... 

Our Educational Psychology 
must be based on our Philosophy of 
Education. To understand the edu- 
cative process in its entirety we 
must study it in its relation to phi- 
losophy. Likewise, the criticism of 
modern education must include a 
critical study of the philosophical 
errors that lie in back of it.... 

Education does not pertain to the 
domain of the natural sciences; on 
the contrary, it is a science of the 
soul, a moral science. 

The defect of modern education 
is due to the fact that it ignores the 
problem of the meaning of life. 














The educational formation of the 
philosopher is just as important as 
the philosophical training of the 
educator. ... 

Modern educators are beginning 
to appreciate the intimate relation 
between philosophy and education 
and thus they are approaching the 
Catholic point of view. In Catholic- 
ity, our theory of education and our 
philosophy of life are essentially in- 
terdependent. Here the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life are united in 
theory and in practice. More, they 
form an organic unity than which 
no closer can be conceived, a unity 
that is exemplified only in the Per- 
son of Jesus Christ, who is the Cen- 
ter of Christian life and of Christian 
education. 


—From Catholicism in Education. By Rev. 
Franz pe Hovaz, Px.D. Translated by Rev. 
Eowarp B. Jonpan, S.T.D. (New York: Ben- 
ziger Bros.). 
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THE CHURCH AND NATIONAL 
SOCIALISM 


A STATEMENT of the official and 
actual relation of the [German] 
state to the religious sects, with spe- 
cial regard to the place of religion 
in education may be found in the 
writings of Hans Kerrl, National 
Socialist Minister for Ecclesiastical 
Affairs. Kerrl’s views spring from 
the general conviction that religion 
has throughout the ages harbored 
political corruption, especially after 
the establishment of state churches. 
The latter have not always confined 
themselves to a purely religious 
mission. If they have “interfered 


with politics,” it must not be sur- 
prising that “politics will interfere 
with them” — another example of 
expressive National Socialist rea- 
soning. 

Religion and the National Social- 
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ist Weltanschauung cannot be 
“played off” against each other. Re- 
ligion must be a part of Weltan- 
schauung, that is, must be a recog- 
nized and controlled and “positive” 
Christianity in accordance with the 
wording of Article 24. “National 
Socialism is itself a religion,” says 
Kerrl, and it “not only recognizes, 
but actually experiences daily its 
obligations to God and the divine 
order of things.” But it is the ac- 
companying duty of National So- 
cialism to “insure religious freedom 
for German citizens under all cir- 
cumstances.” “It is the personal 
right of the individual to seek out 
and choose for himself the reli- 
gious sect to which he desires to be- 
long,” provided no “political mis- 
use” is made of this privilege. As 
for religious dogma, neither the 
state nor the party “dreams of in- 
terfering” in disputes between 
churches and creeds. The National 
Socialist line of conduct represents 
simply a recognition of certain “pos- 
itive aspects” of Christianity: a rec- 
ognition which has converted faith 
into “living reality,” and a faith 
that in accordance with Christian 
teachings has really “moved moun- 
tains.” Kerrl of course means the 
National Socialist faith. 

In referring to the Fihrer’s atti- 
tude concerning the place of reli- 
gion, Kerrl cites an admonition that 
merits full quotation, since it sums 
up rather well the position of Ger- 
mans in their divine relationship: 

“Believe in the mission that God 
himself has implanted in you. Rec- 
ognize for a fact that the main fac- 
tor is not words, but deeds, and rest 
assured that God placed you in this 
world that being Germans you 
should care for Germany. Then 
shall you see how a miracle de- 
scends—not, it is true, from heaven 
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itself—but our faith brings about its 
fulfillment.” 

This, then, is the religion of Na- 
tional Socialists: faith in them- 
selves, their mission, and their own 
accomplishments. Placed by God 
on earth as Germans, for them Ger- 
many is the end-all of every divine 
inspiration. And this should be a 
“welcome sign” for the confessions 
for “now they need no longer con- 
cern themselves with politics.” In- 
deed, clerics may preach the Gospel 
“with greater liberty” .. . than ever 
before, since they are no longer ex- 
posed to the attack of certain con- 
fessional groups. 

Without going too deeply into the 
problem, one may say what Kerrl 
means by “being exposed to the at- 
tack of certain confessional groups” 
refers probably to their disparity of 
attitude toward the state. In Cathol- 
icism, all hierarchy in the state is 
derived from transcendental divine 
principle, standing above created 
nature. In other words, where the 
state may be considered “natural,” 
‘the church is “supernatural”; it 
stands “above” any creation of 
man. Lutheranism, on the other 
hand, allows a separation of church 
and state, each having its own 
sphere of influence; while other de- 
nominations grant state control. Re- 
conciliation of the Catholic Church 
with National Socialism is really an 
impossibility, since the movement 
considers the church hierarchy as 
of purely earthly origin and signifi- 
cance, without reference to the di- 
vine institution or consecration of 
office. 

National Socialism assumes fun- 
damentally that “he who rules must 
rule the church.” The church itself 
has no right to assume or grant to 
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man the privilege of being edu- 
cated “in any field it chooses to be 
right.” “We must leave it to the 
National Socialist state to educate 
children as seems right to the state.” 
The teachings of Christ, avers Kerr, 
in no way contradict National So- 
cialism. “It was no part of the 
teaching of Christ to combat Na- 
tional Socialist racial theories.”( And 
here Kerrl proclaims Jesus as hav- 
ing led a struggle against Judaism, 
as National Socialism does today; 
this is why He was crucified) More- 
over, “no obstacle will be puf in the 
way of religious instruction in the 
schools.” In general, although Na- 
tional Socialism does not intend to 
establish a state-church and has “no 
far-reaching ecclesiastical legisla- 
tion in progress,” the attitude is 
that the church must not interfere 
in state development by seeking to 
control state action. “God .. . has 
set the task of National Socialism; 

. it is our duty to educate thé 
whole nation in that task,” and the 
churches “can follow . . . without 
hesitation. . . . They need not fear 
we shall hinder them, if they do not 
impede us.” ... 

What is obvious is that the reli- 
gion of National Socialism, whether 
German or Nordic, must ever re- 
main the supreme faith. Of earthy 
origin, it claims no hierarchy of 
divine institutions and offices, but 
bases its catechism on the nature- 
bound heritage of race. Under its 
sanctions the supreme end of all 
activity lies in the greater glory of 
the nation and its desire for biologi- 
cal development to the highest pos- 
sible perfection. 


—From The Educational Philosophy of Na- 
tional Socialism. By Gronce Faepentcx KNet- 
tea (New Haven: Yale University Press). 
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THE ANSWER TO HITLER 


It is on a persistence of genuine 
individual independence, based ulti- 
mately on a Christian tradition that 
rests our hope for the future... . 

Hitler was successful because he 
built on the individual and from the 
bottom upwards. He took the dis- 
satisfied, ill-educated, enquiring 
mind of the average person (his 
own, in fact) and exalted it in terms 
of its own wishes and prejudices. 
He did not promise that fiction, gov- 
ernment by the people or the peo- 
ple’s rule: he promised the actual 
satisfaction and exaltation of the 
individual person in a new order 


that was being moulded, and on the 
whole his promises were never very 


far ahead of his deeds. But if we, 
and the people of this country as a 
whole, retain, as Hitler did not, a 
faith in certain unchanging spirit- 
ual values, in certain economic and 
social justices, and in certain de- 
cencies of behaviour when achieving 
ends, we can, like Hitler, take the 
ordinary typical person at the basis 
of our appeal. We can build up our 
new social structure—the thing we 
are fighting to realise—without all 
these isms and theories, moulding 
it, forging it in and through the 
feelings, prejudices and basic con- 
victions of each and every person. 
In this work everyone automatically 
participates because everyone real- 
ises that he is being built up and 
satisfied. And exactly the same is 
true for propaganda abroad. Our 
main job is obviously to offer hope 
to individual Germans of liberation 


from the less pleasant aspects of the 
Hitler mirage, with the chance of 
refounding their lives on these fun- 
damental elements of normal civil- 
ized life which are common to all 
peoples. It is the same for other 
Continental countries. There should 
be no question of telling them what 
we propose to do, nor even what 
shape the new Europe will have, nor 
what we think of their countries. 
What we have got to do is to create 
the conviction as widely as possible 
that we have only one object: the 
making their best world possible, 
the satisfying, in whatever way may 
prove the best, the fundamental as- 
pirations of the ordinary man. 

It is no coincidence that the vari- 
ous peace points put forward by the 
Pope and Christian leaders in this 
country precisely fulfil this kind of 
aim. With none of them are our 
Government and people in essential 
disagreement. That being so, they 
are a heaven-sent (and scarcely de- 
served) gift to us which should be 
made to bear full fruit. Appealing, 
as they do, to the person, to the in- 
dividual, be he white or black, Ger- 
man, British or French, they should 
be made the basis of all our prop- 
aganda. They and they alone — 
explained, applied, elaborated, 
preached, whispered, suggested, 
post-scripted. They should be Brit- 
ain’s own message to the world, 
translated into her idiom and adapt- 
ed to her own position, the subject 
of our most solemn pledges. There 
is the answer to Hitler. 


—MICHAEL be tA Bepovear, in Catholic Her- 
ald (London), March 7th. 











No Po.iticat System Is SACROSANCT 


In many countries in recent years 
the excellence of political liberty 
and the favourite form which it as- 
sumed in the nineteenth century, 
the parliamentary system, were 
taken too much for granted by those 
who believed in them—were treat- 
ed, in fact, as a piece of political 
self-evidence. This occurred in spite 
of the fact that these very things 
had had to put up a very vigorous 
fight before they gained acceptance 
as tolerable institutions. It should 
be understood that they are no 
longer political ideals to be realised, 
but existing political machinery 
that will be judged by its fruits. If 
we were more continuously con- 
scious of the fact that States, and 
still more State-forms, are by no 
means absolute, as so many seem, 
by their words or actions, to take 
for granted, that they are meant to 
serve various ends and that their 
value must be estimated with refer- 
ence to these ends, the urge to 
* sweep away what is good with what 
is harmful or out-worn would be 
more successfully held in check. 
The failure to recognise such com- 
mon-sense limitations is shared by 
advocates of various systems, 
though, at the present time, it may 
be more evident in the case of those 
who would impose revolutionary 
changes in the direction of autoc- 
racy. We have advanced beyond the 
worship of the State to the deifica- 
tion of what is still more limited, 
the national or the class group or 
the particular State-form. This, in 
one form or another, is a habit of 
mind that has now become so in- 
grained in civilized men that it will 
prove extremely difficult to accus- 
tom ourselves to giving a real as- 
sent to the truth that the State is 
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subject to something higher than 
itself. 

No political system is sacrosanct. 
It must be judged by its capacity to 
enable man to lead the better life, 
and to solve the various other tasks 
of which it is the duty of the State 
to find a reasonably satisfactory so- 
lution. Its desirability will depend 
not alone on its approximation to 
abstract truth, but to the degree in 
which it can adapt itself to the con- 
crete conditions of a people at a par- 
ticular stage of their development, 
conditions which are constantly 
changing and throwing up new 
problems. Various articles of the 
Liberal Creed, when put into prac- 
tice, went far to meet many human 
needs—a fact that we so readily, 
almost casually, accept that we are 
today rather apt, in our more the- 
oretical and critical moments and 
in our reaction against other phases 
of the development, not to render it 
full justice. But in the process a 
number of other problems were 
raised, which were not solved and 
which could not be solved along the 
lines of the Liberal Ideology. All 
this weakened its hold on a new 
generation which was becoming 
ever more unconscious of the bene- 
fits which it conferred—taking 
them for granted—and more aware 
of its very distinct limitations and 
faults. 

Disruption was a natural enough 
consequence of the exaggerations 
and, therefore, falsifications of 
which so many enthusiasts had 
been guilty in practice as well as in 
philosophical theory. Even the im- 
portant spiritual values which it 
contained, mingled with much er- 
ror and base coinage, could hardly 
be expected to hold the allegiance 
of an age that had been taught by 
itself to attach an extravagant im- 
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portance to material things and in- 
terests. Much excellent wheat was 
uprooted with the cockle. 

We might find some consolation 
for this loss could we justifiably 
assume that the uprooting of the 
cockle was the prime purpose of the 
uprooting. The excesses which, un- 
der the aegis of Liberalism, were in 
some spheres permitted to individ- 
ual liberty too often spelt the denial 
of important liberty to millions. 
The exaggerated assertion of indi- 
vidual liberty was not only philo- 
sophically unsound, but has, as 
might have been anticipated, helped 
to evoke its opposite doctrines of 
semi-slavery, which deny the most 
essential freedom of the human per- 
son. From the anarchy which ap- 
peared to be the logical outcome of 
the full acceptance of the “right” 
to follow one’s own opinions, and 
which to the eyes of many observers 
was becoming more and more a 
reality, men were asked to find ref- 
uge in unquestioning surrender to 
external forces, and to form all 
their vital beliefs in accord with the 
behests of the dominant leader or 
party. 

One of the serious issues that we 
now have to face is whether the 
sacrifice of political freedom or, in 
the countries where it assumes that 
form, of parliamentary democracy, 
in return for the rich promises of 
untested systems, may not well in- 
volve the loss of things much more 
valuable with which its connexion 
is not logical but has, to some ex- 
tent, become organic. Failure to 
recognize the limits within which 
some of the legitimate aims in- 
cluded in the Liberal programme 
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could be regarded as possessed of 
a relative validity led to extrava- 
gance and, therefore, to falsification 
and evil. Further, it has made it all 
the easier to lose sight of what was 
of undoubted value therein, and 
which it is well worth great efforts 
to preserve. 

It would be both seriously mis- 
taken and unjust to indulge in any 
wholesale condemnation of the 
truly wonderful achievements and 
very praiseworthy and far-reaching 
reforms of the nineteenth century, 
or to deny to Liberalism, and more 
especially to Parliamentary Democ- 
racy, their proper credit for the part 
which they played. What does call 
for condemnation, inter alia, is first, 
the false philosophy that was to a 
high degree made, as it were, intel- 
lectually compulsory for admission 
to the ranks of progressive and up- 
to-date minds; secondly, the hostil- 
ity, often very bitter, to the Church 
and her mission; thirdly, the in- 
creasingly perverted view on the 
nature, purpose, functions and com- 
petence of the secular authority: 
fourthly, the encroachments per- 
mitted and frequently actively en- 
couraged into the solidarity of the 
family, into its rights and those of 
the Church, and the triumph of the 
spirit of Secularism over those 
rights in the cardinal matter of the 
education of the young; and finally, 
the misery of millions that was al- 
lowed to accompany the ostensibly 
irresistible onward march of prog- 
ress, and that was apparently for- 
mally accepted as the necessary 


price of such progress. 

—Proresson J. M. O’Sutirvan, M.A., Pa.D., 
in The Irish Ecclesiastical Record (Dublin), 
April. 








Recent Events 


MorHer DreExew’s GOLDEN JUBILEE 


A THREE - pay celebration, April 
18th-20th, marked the double 
Golden Jubilee of Mother Katharine 
Drexel and the Congregation of the 
Sister of the Most Blessed Sacra- 
ment which she founded. At a serv- 
ice for the clergy at Cornwells 
Heights, Pa., on the first day, the 
Most Rev. Hugh L. Lamb, Auxiliary 
Bishop of Philadelphia pontifi- 
cated and the Rev. John LaFarge, 
S.J., associate editor of America, 
preached. On April 19th, the serv- 
ice was for the Sisters, and the 
Most Rev. Gerald O’Hara, Bishop of 
Savannah, Ga., was the celebrant of 
the Pontifical Mass. The sermon 
was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Ed- 
ward F. Murphy, S.S.J., dean of 
philosophy at Xavier University, 
New Orleans. On Sunday, the clos- 
ing day of the Jubilee celebration, 
His Eminence Dennis Cardinal 
Dougherty celebrated the Mass and 
the Most Rev. Joseph M. Corrigan, 
Rector of the Catholic University, 
delivered the sermon. 

Mother Drexel’s Community 
came into existence fifty years ago 
to do a truly pioneer work for the 
Negroes and Indians in this coun- 
try. Pope Pius XII. sent an auto- 
graphed letter of felicitation to 
Mother Drexel, dated Palm Sunday, 
and this was delivered to the Jubi- 
larian by the Apostolic Delegate. 
The Holy Father used the occasion 
to reaffirm his “very especial inter- 
est in the welfare of the Colored and 
Indian peoples,” and to exhort his 
“beloved children in the United 
States . . . to support this aposto- 


late with love and enthusiasm.” 
The Supreme Pontiff’s letter con- 
tinued: “It is especially to Our 
Venerable Brethren, the Bishops of 
the United States, and to the clergy 
of your country that we make this 
commendation, in the hope that 
through their kindly leadership the 
faithful may insure the perpetua- 
tion of that splendid work which 
has already written so glorious a 
page in the annals of the Church in 
the United States. In this regard,” 
said the Holy Father, “we should 
like to commend to one and all, 
with heartfelt solicitude, the ‘Aux- 
iliary Society of the Sisters of the 
Most Blessed Sacrament,’ whose 
members are assisting so nobly in 
this truly American undertaking.” 

The Sisters of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment now have houses in twenty- 
one dioceses and they conduct 
sixty-nine schools in which each 
year more than 1,500 Indian and 
Negro children receive instruction. 
Xavier University, a co-educational 
institution for colored students, is 
the most ambitious project of the 
Blessed Sacrament Congregation. 
The University was opened in 1915 
in answer to an urgent request by 
the late Most Rev. James H. Blenk, 
S.M., Archbishop of New Orleans. 
A Normal Department was opened 
in September, 1917, and eight years 
later this was expanded into a 
Teachers’ College. At the same time 
the College of Liberal Arts was or- 
ganized and a pre-medical course 
was added. In 1927, the College of 
Pharmacy was opened, and in Octo- 
ber, 1932, the university was moved 
to its present location. Since that 
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time, a library and a gymnasium 
have been added. Through an act 
of the Louisiana Legislature, the 
Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament 
were authorized to confer degrees. 
Xavier University is affiliated with 
the Catholic University of America, 
and holds full accredited member- 
ship in the Catholic Educational 
Association, Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges, and the American 
Association of Colleges of Phar- 
macy; it is also a charter member 
of the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools for Negroes. It 
holds a class “A” rating from the 
Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools and from 
the American Medical Association, 
and is accredited by the Board of 
Education of the State of Louisiana. 
The College of Pharmacy has been 
given full recognition by the Ameri- 
can Council on Pharmaceutical 
Education. 

THE CaTHOoLIc WorLp extends 
congratulations to Mother Drexel 
and to her devoted Community! 


<n 
> 





CARDINAL O’CONNELL ADDRESSES 
CATHOLIC WOMEN 


LaTE in April His Eminence Wil- 


liam Cardinal O’Connell, Arch- 
bishop of Boston, addressed the 
Fifth Diocesan Women’s Congress 
at St. Clement’s Church in Boston. 
His Eminence touched on many 
present-day problems, including the 
effect of fashions in dress, and of 
the stage and motion pictures upon 
the ideals of women; vulgarity in 
both words and music of some 
popular songs of our day; the great 
volume of indecent literature flood- 
ing the book market; the divorce 
of religion from the affairs of men, 
and the efforts being made to in- 
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volve the United States in war. The 
Cardinal spoke forcibly on the dan- 
ger in the “flood of rotten, indecent 
filth” in the literature of today, 
“and the worst of it is,” he added, 
“that people seem to grow accus- 
tomed to it and do not seem to 
mind it.” 

The venerable Cardinal said he 
fully realized the pressure being 
brought to bear on everyone in of- 
fice these days to drag us into what 
he called “this infamous war,” but, 
His Eminence said, “We have the 
word of our President that this 
country will not be dragged into 
this war,” and he added that this 
ought to be enough for all of us, as 
it was enough for him. He called 
upon the women to pray for peace, 
saying that this was the special 
work of Christian women, “to 
bring back peace to the world.” 


in 
+ 





MISSION SUNDAY OF THE SICK 


Mission Sunpay of the Sick origi- 
nated in Rome in 1931 and has 
since spread throughout the world. 
On this day our sick people are 
urged, as victims, to offer their suf- 
ferings in union with the sufferings 
of the Divine Victim of Calvary for 
the intentions of the Holy Father; 
for the spread of the Kingdom of 
Jesus Christ among all unbelieving 
people; for all Catholic missions 
and missionaries, and for the re- 
union of all Christians who have 
separated themselves from _ the 
unity of the Church through heresy 
or schism. 

Pentecost Sunday is chosen as 
this day of prayer in recognition of 
the fact that the descent of the 
Holy Ghost upon the Apostles on 
the first Pentecost marked the be- 
ginning of all Christian missionary 
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effort. In the United States the ob- 
servance of the day is entrusted to 
The Society for the Propagation of 
the Faith. 


— 
oo 





MEETING OF AMERICAN BISHOPS 


FoL.Low1nc the usual semi-annual 
meeting in Washington, late in 
April, the Administrative Board of 
the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference issued a statement directing 
public attention to the five points 
which His Holiness Pope Pius XII. 
said must form the basis of any 
peace which is to be just and last- 
ing. 

“The American people,” the 
statement began, “has through or- 
derly democratic action, expressed 
its solemn judgment that to be safe 
in the world today our nation must 
be strong. ... An adequate program 
of national defense, as we see it, 
embraces both strength in arms and 
strength in spirit. With armed 
strength, it is not for us, as Bish- 
ops, to deal. We leave that to our 
' civil and military authorities. Our 
particular part in any program of 
national defense must have to do 
with the things of the spirit.” The 
statement praised the American 
Government for having, as it said, 
“followed the best American tradi- 
tions in entrusting the task of 
maintaining morale for camp com- 
munities and defense areas to pri- 
vate agencies whose service is in- 
spired and guided by faith in God 
and love for man.” The Bishops 
said that the National Catholic 
Community Service’ is the agency 
which they have commissioned to 
do their share in this work. They 
announced that during the month 
of June a nationwide appeal for 


1 See Tue Carmotic Woatp, May, 1941, p. 235. 
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funds for this purpose would be 
made. “We are confident,” they 
said, “that our Catholic people will 
co-operate wholeheartedly in mak- 
ing this answer an eloquent expres- 
sion of their interest in the souls 
of their soldier-sons.” 

The statement continued: “The 
will of America today is set on 
peace, not war, as the aim of our 
national defense.” It then outlined 
the five points which the Holy 
Father has laid down as necessary 
for obtaining a just and lasting 
peace: 

1. The assurance to all nations 
of their right to life and independ- 
ence—the will of one nation to live 
never justifying the death sentence 
of another. 

2. Progressive disarmament, spir- 
itual as well as material, and se- 
curity for the effective implement- 
ing of agreements to this end. 

3. Judicial institutions guaran- 
teeing loyal fulfillment of peace 
terms and providing for revisions 
called for by changing conditions. 

4. Satisfaction of the fair de- 
mands of national and racial minor- 
ities, 

5. A deep sense of responsibility 
for the observance of the precepts 
of justice and charity among men 
and nations. 

The Bishops’ Pastoral added: “It 
is significant, indeed, that the au- 
thoritative spokesmen for widely 
divergent Christian groups in a 
great nation now at war [Great 
Britain] have publicly accepted 
these five points as basic principles 
for a just peace and commended 
them to the consideration of their 
government. This action is an in- 
spiration to all who have the cause 
of true Christian peace at heart.” 

The statement concluded with 
these words: “No armament for na- 
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tional defense for peace can be 
strong which lacks the spiritual 
armory of prayer for peace. Even 
though the news of the day seems 
to offer little prospect of an early 
peace which will be just, according 
to Christian or even humanitarian 
standards, we know that ‘the hand 
of the Lord is not shortened that it 
cannot save, neither is hig ear heavy 
that it cannot hear’ (Isaias lix. 1). 
In the spirit of Christian brother- 
hood, therefore, we shall pray, first 
of all, for the victims of cruel war 
in all lands. In the same spirit, too, 
we shall pray for a peace not based 
on the oppression or the destruc- 
tion “of peoples, but for a peace 
which will guarantee the rights and 
the honor of all nations and satisfy 
their vital needs. And in our pray- 
ers we shall not forget fervently to 
beg God to guide and strengthen 
our President, our Congress and 
all our civil authorities in the over- 
whelming responsibilities of this 
tragic hour.” 


<i 
—_ 





DEATH OF CARDINAL KASPAR 


His Eminence Karel Cardinal 
Kaspar, Archbishop of Prague, died 
in that city on April 21st. He was 
approaching his seventy-first birth- 
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day and had been in poor health 
for some time. 

Cardinal Kaspar was born in 
Mirosov, Bohemia, May 1, 1870. He 
was educated in the Grand School 
in Pilsen and then went to the Ur- 
ban University in Rome, complet- 
ing his course at the Apollinare. He 
returned to his native land and was 
named Bishop of Kralove Hradec 
in 1921; ten years later he was 
named Archbishop of Prague. Pope 
Pius XI. elevated him to the College 
of Cardinals December 16, 1936, 

Cardinal Kaspar attended the 
Chicago Eucharistic Congress in 
1926 and made an extended tour of 
this country. In memory of his 


visit to them the Sioux Indians in 
the Dakotas made him an honorary 
chieftain, giving him the name of 
“Brave Eagle.” The Cardinal after- 
wards wrote a book containing his 
impressions of the United States. 
Cardinal Kaspar opposed the Mu- 


nich Settlement, saying that he 
prayed that “the peace efforts 
prompting this terrible sacrifice 
will be crowned with permanent 
success; should they not,” he add- 
ed, “I pray to the Almighty to for- 
give all those who impose this in- 
justice on the people of Czecho- 
Slovakia.” 

May his great soul rest in peace! 








Our Contributors 


MarJsonig A. Lewis’s “Accent 
Upon Danger” brings home to us 
poignantly the horror of this piti- 
less war. It was written in a 
black-out room by candlelight 
while the writer, often crouched on 
the floor for safety, kept solitary 
vigil in an ordinary little villa over 
a sleeping child, with enemy planes 
seemingly over the roof ominously 
encircling the district, and her hus- 
band away on A.R.P. Warden’s duty 
all night. Mrs. Lewis was just get- 
ting on her literary feet when the 
crisis came in 1938, having had ar- 
ticles and stories accepted by The 
Writer, The Draughtsman, Women’s 
National Newspaper and Reading 
Gazette, in the last a prize-winning 
essay. Her pen has preserved her 
sanity during tragic hours of gal- 
lant endurance. May she and her 
- loved ones come through it safely! 
Incidentally, we were amazed at the 
censor’s careful manner of deletion, 
the words cut neatly out of the line, 
and those on the reverse side as 
neatly inserted in longhand. 


In “Toppling Ivory Towers,” 


which is based on the Annual 
Poetry Lecture given at Mills Col- 
lege a year ago, Jutia CooLey (Mrs. 
Rupo_pH) ALTROccHI, though not 
herself a Catholic, applies the yard- 
stick of Catholic philosophy to 
modern poetry. She has been giv- 
ing us occasional articles for nearly 
a decade, and they all reflect her 
wide culture and varied interests. 
The most recent of her many books, 
Wolves Against the Moon, was pub- 
lished last year. Mrs. Altrocchi’s 


husband is Professor of Italian at 
the University of California and she 
makes her home in Berkeley. 


Ir is some time since we have had 
one of Mary FRANCES MEars’ Ken- 
tucky mountain stories, which are 
written out of her experience as a 
teacher among the Kentucky hill 
folk (“Where the Laurel Blooms”). 
There really was a Marthy Ellen, 
though that was not her name. Miss 
Mears hopes to collect all her tales 
into a book one of these days. She 
is at present living in Evanston, Ill. 


For very interesting data con- 
cerning WILLIAM G. RYAN, we refer 
you to our August, 1940, number, 
wherein is featured his first contri- 
bution “The Organized Riot.” Ex- 
Communist, his pen is now devoted 
to saving others from his mistaken 
allegiance. Ex-Loyalist, he fought 
against the Nationalists in the Span- 
ish Civil War and it was his per- 
sonal experience as a soldier that 
convinced him of the rightness of 
the ideas he puts forth in “Men 
Against Machines.” Mr. Ryan lives 
in Milwaukee and is a contributor 
to The American Mercury, America, 
etc. 


THE retirement of a distin- 
guished figure in the Catholic lit- 
erary world enables us to give voice, 
through Jackson BarBeEr to long- 
felt admiration for “ ‘Black’ Leo of 
Moraga Valley,” the Brother Leo 
whose name is a byword in Catholic 
halls of learning. His eulogist is a 
new contributor, a research worker 
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in California’s historical, social and 
economic background, whose real 
aim in life is to be a free lance in 
the literary field. Up to this, his 
writings have been mostly of a 
trade journal nature, but he has two 
book-length manuscripts awaiting 
publication, a biography of George 
Sterling: the Last Bohemian, and a 
history of borax. Mr. Barber is a 
native of Kansas, grew up in a tim- 
ber line farm in Canada and since 
1925 has lived in California. 


THE particular flair of Rev. 
Tuomas F. Gavin, S.J., for making 
religion real to our young people 
would lead one to expect in him 42 
special understanding of “John 
Bosco, Magician.” His symposium 
idea, elaborated in his two last con- 
tributions, continues to spread and 
to produce incalculable good. Fa- 
ther Gavin is stationed at Wood- 
stock College in Maryland and cer- 
tainly has his finger on the pulse of 
the present generation. 


ANOTHER young Jesuit, JoHN A. 
Kemp, gives us the authentic and 
distressful “French Priests: Prison- 
ers of War,” which touches the core 
of the Catholic heart. Mr. Kemp 
hails from Illinois, was educated in 
Jesuit schools here and abroad and 
after having taught history at Loy- 
ola University and French at 
Xavier University, is now a student 
of theology at West Baden College, 
West Baden, Ind., the theologate of 
the Chicago Province of the So- 
ciety. He holds his Litt.B. degree 
from Xavier University, his M.A. 
from Loyola ahd a Licentiate in 
Philosophy from the Philosophate 
of the Paris Province of the Jesuits 
in Jersey, England. He is the Edi- 
tor of the Jesuit Bulletin and has 
written for the Dublin Review, 
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Thought and The Historical Bulle- 
tin of St. Louis University. While 
studying in France from 1934-37, 
Mr. Kemp became personally ac- 
quainted with many of the priests 
about whom he writes. 


WE are glad to hear again from 
ELLEN Tarry, who first appeared in 
our pages in February, 1940, with 
“Why Is Not the Negro Catholic?” 
Last summer Miss Tarry paid a 
visit to her native Birmingham, 
Ala., which she left some eighteen 
years ago, and found the trip a 
revelation in the evidence it gave 
her of the marked lessening of 
prejudice between Whites and Ne- 
groes. Two whole years of research 
have gone into the writing of “They 
Called Her Moses,” and after fur- 
ther study, Miss Tarry hopes to 
write a life of her subject for 
young readers, her special field be- 
ing juvenile literature. In the Fall, 


she published her first book, Janie 
Bell, a picture book for the very 
young, and she has others in pros- 


pect. We learn more of the great 
woman of whom she now writes in 
a book which we review this month, 
Let My People Go. 


F. Bourceots RusseE.u’s “Hidden 
Road” is fiction well founded on 
fact. Becoming interested in coy- 
ote-lore, its author made research 
in the field and found from books 
and from people who had lived 
among the Indians that they have a 
general superstition concerning the 
coyote upon which one might legiti- 
mately base such a story. Born of 
pioneer stock in Tucson, Ariz., 
where she still lives, Miss Russell 
is an occasional contributor, whose 
first literary ventures were in the 
field of poetry. She writes for Ave 
Maria, Extension Magazine, etc. 
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Berore he sailed, or flew, recent- 
ly for home, ARNOLD LUNN sent us 
the “Letter” which we now publish, 
written in a courteous spirit and 
answered in kind by Father Gillis 
in his Editorial Comment. May our 
readers peruse both with open 
minds! And may Mr. Lunn have 
a safe landing. 


We have not heard from DAN 
Grtpert (“Our Wayward ‘Way of 
Life’”) recently, but his pen has 
been doing valiant service in the 
interest of Christian education else- 
where. He is at present on an ex- 
tended lecture tour and hopes to 
pass through this city in its course 
and to visit us en route. 


In the Ball and the Cross Depart- 
ment this month, CHArLes LIONEL 
CuurTE writes in “A Century of Pro- 
bation” of a social work in which 
And 


our city may well take pride. 
he is the man best qualified to do 
so, having been connected with the 
work since 1910 and serving at 
. present as the Executive Director of 
the National Probation Association, 


a post he has held since 1921. He 
is a graduate of Oberlin College, 
holds his M.A. frora Columbia Uni- 
versity and worked in various fields 
until in 1909 he entered the New 
York School of Social Work to pre- 
pare for what has been his life 
work. He has written and edited 
many publications of the Associa- 
tion, contributed a chapter on “The 
Development of Probation” to the 
book Probation and Criminal Jus- 
tice, and writes for The Journal of 
Criminal Law and Criminology, etc. 
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In the same Department AULEEN 
BorpeEaux (Mrs. ANTHONY) Eser- 
HARDT makes a plea for “A Taste of 
Home” for orphan children which 
we hope will prove irresistible to 
some at least of our readers. Mrs. 
Eberhardt’s “Catholic Reading Mat- 
ter in Public Libraries” published 
in this Department in February, has 
been the subject of much comment 
in both secular and religious publi- 
cations. 


Poets: We have two religious 
and two lay poets this month. We 
introduce SIsTER MADELEINE SOPHIE 
of the School Sisters of Notre Dame 
with her delicate “A Plan for Sea- 
sons.” She is a secular teacher in 
St. Mary High School in Burling- 
ton, Wis. From the same State 
comes Sister M. THERESE of the 
Sisters of the Divine Savior (“First 
Mass in the Catacombs”), an old 
favorite with our readers. Another 
old friend found frequently in our 
columns as essayist and critic, as 
well as poet, THEODORE MAYNARD, 
gives us “Significance.” Dr. May- 
nard has recently returned from a 
lecture tour in the West. Very 
timely is GrraLpa Forses’ “No 
Power Can Stop the Onward March 
of a Nation,” in which we can sense 
the deep desire for justice for all 
peoples and individuals that pos- 
sesses the writer, a sense which was 
outraged by the things she saw in 
Ireland where she lived some years 
ago. Miss Forbes, who now lives in 
Boston, is preparing a volume of 
Irish verse for publication, in which 
is to be included “Ireland Speaks to 
Ulster” written for us last August. 





New Books 


The Poems of Alice Meynell.— Bronson Alcott, Teacher. By Dorothy 
McCuskey.—Let My People Go. By Henrietta Buckmaster.—Scholasticism and 
Politics—By Jacques Maritain.—Wild Heron. By Daniel Whitehead Hicky.— 
Angle of Earth and Sky. By David Morton.—Beacon on the Plain. By Sister 
Mary Paul Fitzgerald—Father de Smet. By Helene Magaret.—Behind God's 
Back. By Negley Farson.—The Realm of Spirit. By George Santayana.—The 
Official Catholic Directory Anno Domini 1941.—Pageant of England 1840-1940. 
By Arthur Bryant.—Blood, Sweat and Tears. By the Right Hon. Winston S. 
Churchill.—Social Doctrine in Action. By John A. Ryan.—Pamphlet Publications. 


The Poems of Alice Meynell. Oxford 
Editions of Standard Authors. 
New York: Oxford University 
Press. $1.75. 

To obtain a place in this series is 
almost like being buried in West- 
minster Abbey. It is an honor that 
has come within the last couple of 
years to those closely associated 
poets, Alice Meynell and Francis 
Thompson. We have here a defini- 
tive collection with poems restored 
from the editions of 1875 and 1893, 
and variant readings, and the po- 
ems printed in chronological order 
(so far as it can be determined), 
and the place and date of magazine 
publication. Also—and this is a 
real treasure—we now have nine 
poems printed for the first time, 
though one of these, “The Girl on 
the Land,” I have seen before, ac- 
cording to the best of my memory 
in an unindicated periodical, 
though it may have been in manu- 
script. The fact that Wilfrid Mey- 
nell, Frederick Page and Father 
Geoffrey Bliss, S.J., have all taken 
part in the editing, is a guarantee 
of its excellence. The typographical 
arrangement of this beautiful vol- 


ume is by Francis Meynell. Condi- 
tions of war time are, admittedly, 
responsible for some incomplete- 
ness in the notes; but the gaps can 
easily be filled in later. Though 
from the point of view of artistic 
effectiveness the arrangement of the 
poems in the 1913 edition and A 
Father of Women and Last Poems 
is to be preferred, for a scholarly 
study of Alice Meynell’s work this 
new edition will always be indis- 
pensable. 

In a short review it is of course 
impossible to make any adequate 
criticism of poetry such as this. I 
content myself therefore with a few 
passing comments. Alice Meynell is 
still far from being properly appre- 
ciated, even among Catholics. In my 
hearing two of the best Catholic 
poets of our time have taken it as 
axiomatic that Louise Imogen Gui- 
ney was Alice Meynell’s superior. 
Well, I think I have as high opinion 
of Miss Guiney as anybody, but to 
put her in the same class with Mrs. 
Meynell is simply to show an inca- 
pacity to understand one of the 
world’s most exquisite minds and 
hearts. 
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She is also sometimes positively 
misunderstood. To my amazement 
recently I heard a speaker quote the 
lines from “Summer in England, 
1914”: 


“Love, hide thy face 
From man’s unpardonable race,” 


as though they represented the 
whole of Alice Meynell’s attitude to- 
ward the last war, and with an at- 
tempt to apply them to this war. 
The speaker had failed to turn the 
page to the concluding stanza: 


“The soldier dying dies upon a kiss, 
The very kiss of Christ.” 


No, Alice Meynell shuddered at the 
horrors, but when her son Francis 
became a conscientious objector to 
military service, she wrote a letter 
to the London Times admitting her 
respect for his sincerity but utterly 
disassociating herself from his 
views. 

But I myself have used the word 
“exquisite,” and it is the one that is 
perhaps too often used. That qual- 
ity is there, but it must be seen in 
relation to a certain robustness—a 
robustness even of humor—which 
increased in Alice Meynell as she 
passed from the ill health and mel- 
ancholy of her youth to the grave 
gaiety of her valorous old age. In 
poem after poem she plays with the 
paradox of time, in the poem on 
Shakespeare, written when she was 
twenty years his senior; in the 
poem on the father whom she can 
remember only as much younger 
than herself; in the poem on the 
youth of ancient rivers; and in the 
poem “To Antiquity.” There she 
addresses the world’s young ances- 
tors, inexperienced children with 
their boxes of toys and concludes: 
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“You with your morning words 
Fresh from the night, your yet 
un-sonneted moon; 
Your passion undismayed, cool as 
a bird’s 
Ignorant tune: 


“O youngling! how is this? 
Your poems are not wearied yet, 
nor dead. 
Must I bow low? or, with an en- 
vious kiss, 
Put you to bed?” 


We may find greater force and 
breadth than are here, but all liter- 
ature does not contain a more beau- 
tiful blending of tenderness and 
radiance and humor and _ intelli- 
gence, controlled by a taste and tact 
often lacking in greater poets. She 
does not seek mere verbal melody, 
nor does she need to: the rhythm 
and rhyme of her lovely ideas more 
than suffice. And side by side with 
her poetry is her prose, perhaps the 
most technically perfect ever writ- 
ten. I cannot think where we shall 
find a greater distinction than was 
hers. We know now, from the ju- 
venilia printed for the first time, 
that it was present from the start; 
it grew with discipline, but it was 
always inherent in Alice Meynell. 
T. M. 


Bronson Alcott, Teacher. By Doro- 
thy McCuskey. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.00. 

Some years ago, Thomas Beers 
wrote in The Bookman: “Is it insig- 
nificant that Emerson spent so 
much ink in trying to define Al- 
cott?” Since the time of Emerson, 
rivers of ink have flowed in a 
desperate attempt to describe and 
evaluate one who has been various- 
ly known as a “Paradise Planter,” 
“A Tedious Archangel,” and “The 
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Pedlar of New England.” The latest 
venture in this regard is the present 
volume, wherein Dorothy McCuskey 
attempts to set forth the educational 
theories and practices of a man who 
has been passed over in silence by 
most historians of education. Par- 
ticularly is she interested in allot- 
ting him a niche among the fore- 
most educators of his time. 

From the ponderous and volumi- 
nous pages of Alcott’s manuscripts, 
Miss McCuskey details the method 
used by Alcott in Cheshire, Conn., 
and in Boston. She also recounts 
the popular reaction not only to the 
manner in which Alcott taught but 
especially to the matter which he 
presented. She devotes a consid- 
erable portion of her book to a vin- 
dication of Alcott’s theories and 
practices. 

Her exposition of Alcott’s method 
is clear and concise. Her own per- 
sonal estimation of him lacks judi- 
ciousness and balance. A few ex- 
amples will serve to illustrate this 
point. She writes: “Bronson Alcott 
was the man who swept out of the 
schoolroom the Calvinistic ideas of 
the nature of children with the con- 
sequent repression and harsh disci- 
pline.” She emphasizes the fact 
that Alcott was among “the first” to 
reject the Calvinistic doctrine of 
total depravity. Seemingly Miss 
McCuskey does not know that Cath- 
olic educators have never, at any 
time, accepted this doctrine. 

Originality is one of the merits 
Miss McCuskey claims for Alcott. 
She asserts that “his mind did not 
readily take the ideas of another, 
but ever sought to subordinate all 
facts to his own scheme of things.” 
Alcott’s Epistemology —if indeed 
his theory of the origin of ideas can 
be graced by such a term—is obvi- 
ously Platonic. He based a good 
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deal of his theory and practice on 
Plato’s doctrine of innate ideas. 
Though Miss McCuskey admits that 
Alcott read Plato, she does not ac- 
knowledge Plato as Alcott’s source, 
but offers Alcott’s theory of educa- 
tion as the result of his original and 
all-inclusive mind. Can it be that 
Alcott’s eulogizer concentrated all 
her attention on the writings of that 
“sage” without sufficient knowledge 
of the world of thought previous to 
his time? 

Briefly, the book is painfully par- 
tial. The author started out with a 
laudable purpose—to set forth Al- 
cott’s educational theories and prac- 
tices. Had she limited herself to 
that, her work would have been 
well done. But when she proceeded 
to canonize this grossly misunder- 
stood “missionary of culture” and 
ascribed to him complete original- 
ity, largeness of mind, singleness of 
purpose, and deep spiritual pene- 
tration, she marred with an incom- 
plete presentation of truth an other- 
wise interesting volume. _V. F. H. 


Let My People Go. The Story of the 
Underground Railroad and the 
Growth of the Abolition Move- 
ment. By Henrietta Buckmaster. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $3.50. 
A black head bobbing in the Ohio 

River and, much too close behind, 

the angry master in a rowboat pur- 

suing his runaway slave. But when 
the boat grounded on the Ohio 
shore, the slave had vanished. “He 
must have gone on the underground 
railroad!” exclaimed the baffled 

Kentucky planter and the public 

imagination flared up with the 

phrase. Families, befriending black 
fugitives, called themselves “sta- 
tions,” and “stationmasters” and 

“conductors” multiplied. That was 

in 1831 and the system, which had 
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been loosely in operation since 1804, 
developed organization. During the 
next thirty years, thousands of 
slaves were conducted by the Un- 
derground Railroad to the safety of 
Canada. The halcyon prospects of 
the American blacks, just after the 
Declaration of Independence, when 
even Virginia had emancipated ten 
thousand of her slaves, had crum- 
bled with the Fugitive Slave Law of 
1793. Although the law had soon 
become a dead letter in the northern 
states, all the Negroes’ legal safe- 
guards were swept away from them 
in 1850 when unhallowed compro- 
mise brought Daniel Webster’s ca- 
reer to an ignoble close and the sec- 
ond Fugitive Slave Law denied to 
the escaping slave the rights of trial 
by jury or habeas corpus and per- 
mitted his seizure on his master’s 
affidavit. If Garrison had once been 
unpopular with northern capital, 
the Abolitionists’ denunciation of 
injustice now re-echoed throughout 
the north. The Rev. Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson and the Vigilance 
Committee of Boston may have lost 
their fight to save the Negro, An- 
thony Burns, but it cost the Federal 
Government $40,000 to uphold the 
law. 

William Lloyd Garrison, flaming 
crusader for Negro emancipation, 
is a quickening theme—‘“to hear 
him was to hear thunder, threaten- 
ing to blot out the bright day.” Miss 
Buckmaster writes with dramatic 
appreciation of the first Abolition- 
ist’s unquenchable courage; of the 
quiet heroism of such Quakers as 
Levi Coffin, called the President of 
the Underground; of Rankin of 
Kentucky and his sons who pa- 
trolled the Ohio shore for refugees; 
of Harriet Tubman, the old Ne- 


1 See the article, “They Called Her Moses,” 
by Ellen Tarry on page 314 of this issue. 
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gress, who, like Moses, guided so 
many of her people to freedom; of 
John Fairfield, the aristocrat of Vir- 
ginia who pretended to be chasing 
slaves as he aided them. It is ex- 
citing to learn that a real Eliza with 
her baby did once escape over the 
floating blocks of ice and that Uncle 
Tom lived as truly as the other 
characters of Mrs. Stowe. For one 
Negro, the Underground was the 
crate in which he had himself 
shipped to a Quaker station in Phil- 
adelphia; to a smart young couple, 
it was the Southern R. R. where 
mingling with the whites in first 
class state, the mulatto wife imper- 
sonated a boy planter, with her hus- 
band as a body servant. 

Let My People Go is a combina- 
tion of industrious research and 
lively enthusiasm. Miss Buckmas- 
ter deserves all gratitude for reviv- 
ing so unforgettably a curiously un- 
explored and neglected period with 
its mine of adventure plots and rich 
traditions. We admire sincerely her 
fluent narrative, but we wonder if 
she has not reversed her own mean- 
ing in her use of the term “slavoc- 
racy” to designate the Southern 
planters, as “slavocracy” should 
surely mean the rule of the slaves 
instead of their masters? We 
strongly recommend this prose epic 
of a great movement. E. VR. W. 


Scholasticism and Politics. By 
Jacques Maritain. Translation 
edited by Mortimer J. Adler. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 
This new book by Jacques Mari- 

tain, first given in lecture form at 

the University of Chicago in 1938 

deals with the most difficult intel- 

lectual problems of our times, those 
which are concerned with political 
and social realities. As the title in- 
dicates these problems are dis- 


























cussed from the viewpoint of Scho- 
lasticism. Many people will shud- 
der at the suggestion that we should 
go to a medieval monk for help in 
clarifying matters so perplexing to 
the finest minds of our times, and 
it is a pity that they will not read 
this book to find out how vastly 
mistaken they are. For St. Thomas 
had a truly universal understanding 
of the principles of human be- 
havior, and if Maritain shows him- 
self such a capable student of man 
in the political and social sphere, it 
is precisely because he is able to in- 
terpret his own observations of 
twentieth century human nature in 
the light of principles taught at the 
University of Paris nearly seven 
hundred years ago. 

In the spirit of St. Thomas the 
author cf this book brings the read- 
er back to the fundamental prin- 
ciples. It is mentally refreshing to 
follow such an honest intellectual 
procedure in these days when so 
many pseudo -intellectual books 
about democracy, freedom, the in- 
violability of human rights and the 
sacredness of the individual are 
written without any attempt made 
to define terms, to prove assertions, 
to answer objections or to state the 
principles involved. Maritain is as 
ardent a champion of democracy as 
any man alive. But he makes no 
mere emotional plea for his cause in 
this book. On the contrary, it is 
his explicit contention that only 
through a sound philosophy can 
the genuine, vital principle of a real 
democracy be rediscovered. For 
Maritain as for St. Thomas, ethical, 
social and political realities are 
rooted in a metaphysical basis. He 
shows from the history of the so- 
called democracies and of the false 
notions of human nature upon 
which they were built, that nothing 
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is more important at the present 
time for the salvation of real demo- 
cratic principles than the honest in- 
tellectual labor of establishing cor- 
rect foundations. 

The first principles of the politi- 
cal order will come from an analysis 
of the human person. There are 
two elements in human personality 
which Maritain finds significant. 
The first is the radical distinction 
between the individual and the per- 
son—and no student of Scholasti- 
cism needs to be told that these 
terms are ultimates. Maritain em- 
phasizes the material individuality 
in a human being as opposed to the 
spiritual personality. In his own 
life man may allow his actions to 
follow either the slope of individu- 
ality in which case he will develop 
a narrow hateful selfishness, or the 
slope of personality, — and in this 
way is found the fuller life of the 
spirit and real freedom. Because it 
is necessary for the fuller life of the 
person the state exists; the common 
good is the good human life of a 
multitude of persons. For this rea- 
son the state is a means to the per- 
son. But because man is also a 
material individuality, for this rea- 
son he enters into a society as a 
part whose good is inferior to the 
good of the whole. This double re- 
lation of a human being to the state 
Maritain sums up in the axiom that 
society is a whole of wholes. These 
basic distinctions are applied with 
great effect to the notions of democ- 
racy, rights, authority, freedom, 
state; and the definitions and prin- 
ciples so derived are applied, not to 
some possible political order, or to 
some separated essence, but to the 
real socio - political entities which 
exist in the world at the present 
time. The true disciple of Aristotle 
is not only concerned with ideas, 
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but he is deeply interested in the 
ideas at work in concrete form. 
The second element in human 
personality which is important to 
Maritain and which is emphasized 
obliquely rather than directly in 
this book is human reason. This 
explains why the book contains 
chapters devoted to the philosophy 
of science and psychoanalysis on 
the one hand and in another direc- 
tion, whole chapters on Catholic 
Action and the place of the Church 
in civilization. Taken together 
these writings show the nicely bal- 
anced attitude toward human rea- 
son which the true Thomist has in- 
herited from his master. In the 


first two chapters referred to Mari- 
tain defends his faith in the ability 
of reason to solve problems con- 
cerning nature and man against the 
attacks of the Viennese positive phi- 
losophers and Freud; but he is not 


afraid to praise Freud for throwing 
light on the many irrational ele- 
ments hidden deep within the hu- 
man heart. His readiness to dis- 
cuss the Church and its position in 
the political realm is an evidence of 
the Christian philosopher’s realiza- 
tion that reason, though capable, is 
limited. In view of this wholesome 
attitude on the value of reason, it is 
understandable that Maritain in- 
sists on the great work in the cause 
of democracy which must be done 
by philosophers. The function of 
reason in political development is 
expressed in the sacred text: “In 
the beginning was the Word.” Mari- 
tain states this motto of all right 
political thinking in opposition to 
the dictum of Goethe, “In the begin- 
ning was action”; for he holds that 
the substitution in thought itself of 
the word by action is responsible 
for the extremes in the philosophies 
that are dominant today. 
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It is a pleasure to report that 
after the first chapter is finished at 
any rate, the reader easily forgets 
that this book is a translation. An 
increasing number of references to 
the American scene and a very sym- 
pathetic discussion of the American 
character should make Maritain’s 
readers in this country feel that his 
teachings are not foreign to our 
minds or our situation. Scholasti- 
cism and Politics is a book that will 
certainly profit everyone who reads 
it with earnestness and goodwill. 

J. F.C. 


Poems by Daniel 
Whitehead Hicky. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $2.00. 

Angle of Earth and Sky. By David 
Morton. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $1.75. 

Nostalgia is perhaps the quality 
shared most intimately by these two 
southern poets—as indeed it must, 
in these precarious times, be the 
quality most poignantly evident in 
all singers except those who have 
sought refuge in the opposite ex- 
treme of despair and defeatism and 
so are in the way of ceasing to be 
poets at all. 

But in neither David Morton nor 
“Jack” Hicky is it merely that “nos- 
talgia for sweet, impossible things” 
confessed by Fiona MacLeod and 
known to all dreamers of ail ages. 
It is rather a definitely normal nos- 
talgia for the beauty, love and order 
which man has a right to expect 
from life — however heedlessly he 
lets them slip through his fingers! 
—and which life today, in its obses- 
sion with materialism or milita- 
rism, seems not only to destroy but 
even to despise. For these young 
poets are eminently contemporane- 
ous, and the height to which their 
spirits withdraw for better contem- 
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plation of the “angle of earth and 
sky” is less the ivory tower than 
the watch tower. Mr. Hicky’s 
“song of the world’s lost things” 
wrings the heart with memories of 
“proud Paris pale with blossoming 
chestnut trees” or the 


“English countrysides so still with 
peace 

A harebell stirs them in the wind’s 
embrace.” 


And Mr. Morton conjures a por- 
tentous picture of tortured modern 
nerves retreating and advancing be- 
fore the incredible totality of mod- 
ern war in his “Notation for the 
Record—1939.” Yet both men, true 
to their far vision, know that such 
things have been before—that God 
and brotherhood will be recognized 
in a ravished world when storms 
yield at last to peace. 

So they are not “escapists” in re- 
minding us of the tremulous beauty 
of the heron, the triumphant “deed 
done” of the first daffodil. There is 
healing in these things; as there is 
healing in the grace of quiet and 
silence—praised, curiously enough, 
by both these poets in very different 
verse. Both men are acute and af- 
fectionate observers of Nature, 
while both possess a lyrical expert- 
ness never descending to virtuosity. 
With-all these resemblances, the 
contrasting approach of each indi- 
viduality is interesting. For Mr. 
Hicky is more of the romantic tra- 
dition, his imagery is more opulent 
and he strikes a more passionately 
personal note —in his hunger for 
“more than beauty,” his plea for 


“the starving heart, the sleepless 
one 

With loneliness beside him like a 
stone.” 
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On the other hand, the simplicities 
of Mr. Morton achieve universality 
through his consciousness of the 
power and poignancy of the word. 
To the present reviewer his tender- 
est and most memorable message 
rings from this irregular sextet of 
the sonnet “Logos”: 


“Come home to the word again, 
come home, come home, 

O passing bird, so lovely in air, so 
lost, 

And delicate flower, so soon to 
sleep in the loam, 

By silence slain, the blight, the 
loveless sinning, 

Come into the word, where is no 
desecrate frost, 

The word is love, as it was in the 
beginning.” K. B. 


Beacon on the Plains. By Sister Mary 
Paul Fitzgerald, S.C.L., Ph.D. 
Leavenworth, Kans.: St. Mary’s 
College. 

Father De Smet. Pioneer Priest of 
the Rockies. By Helene Magaret. 
New York: Farrar & Rinehart. 
$3.00. 

Sister Mary Paul has given us the 
first complete history of the Osage 
mission established in Neosho 
County by the Jesuit Father Schoen- 
maker in 1847. It was at once a 
missionary center, a model farm, a 
depot of supplies, a refuge for the 
sick and destitute, a manual labor 
school, a haven for Southern and 
Northern troops during the Civil 
War. 

The author gives us brief sketches 
of the life and labors of the chief 
Jesuit missionaries among the In- 
dians, half-breeds, and white set- 
tlers; she tells of the educational 
work of the Sisters of Loretto; she 
reveals the dishonesty of many an 
Indian agent, and the unfair treat- 
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ment of the mission by anti-Catholic 
federal commissioners; she speaks 
of the successful efforts of the mis- 
sionaries to prevent the Osages 
from taking up arms against the 
government, and from attacking the 
homes of the white settlers. 

Fathers Schoenmaker, Bax, Pon- 
ziglione and Colleton stand out as 
devoted pioneers who suffered un- 
told hardships without a murmur, 
making numerous converts and 
bringing the consolations of the sac- 
raments to many dying white set- 
tlers. Instance after instance is 
given of their zeal for souls in the 
twenty-two years the mission lasted. 

The author proves the falsity of 
the statement made in certain his- 
tories of Kansas that the State was 
peopled by anti-slavery crusaders. 
As a matter of fact the Jesuit priests 
and brothers together with the 
teaching Sisters preceded rather 
than followed the settlement of the 
State. They made the rule of civil 
government popular for more than 
a dozen years before Kansas at- 
tained Statehood. The mission 
schools brought many families to 
the State from Illinois, Kentucky, 
Iowa, Nebraska and Missouri. The 
volume ends with a most complete 
bibliography, and a good map show- 
ing the churches and stations 
founded by the Jesuits. 


Father Pierre Jean De Smet 
(1801-1873) spent thirty-five years 
of intense missionary activity 
among the Indian tribes west of the 
Mississippi. He founded missions 
among the Pottawatomies, the Flat- 
heads and the Kalispels; he brought 
about peace between the Blackfeet 
and the Crows; he acted as peace 
envoy of the United States govern- 
ment when Indian risings threat- 
ened the lives of the white settlers 
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of Oregon and Washington Terri- 
tories; he alone of all men ventured 
into the camp of Sitting Bull, and 
secured a treaty of peace from the 
Sioux; he went to Europe time and 
time again to collect funds for his 
Indian missions; he faced hardships 
without number for two and three 
years at a time, and in the end failed 
to realize his dream of a replica of 
the Reductions of Paraguay in the 
western United States. 

No missionary in our history had 
a greater influence over the Indian 
than Father De Smet; no other mis- 
sionary was so loved. The archives 
of St. Louis University contain all 
the originals of his writings. They 
not only tell of his missionary jour- 
neys, but give us many interesting 
details of Indian customs, tradi- 
tions, superstitions, morals and re- 
ligion. 

Helene Magaret gives us an excel- 
lent life-sized portrait of Father De 
Smet, whose writings she has stud- 
ied to good purpose. But we do not 
relish the modern fashion of fiction- 
ized biography. Her imaginary con- 
versations are dramatic indeed, 
whether we are listening to Brother 
John of St. Louis, General Harney 
in Aspinwall, or President Lincoln 
in Washington. But they are not 
history. B. L. C. 


Behind God’s Back. By Negley Far- 
son. New York: Harcourt, Brace 

& Co. $3.75. 

Africa is too large a subject to be 
contained within the covers of any 
one book. But certainly much of 
mid-Africa is here, with a more 
sketchy swing through Southwest 
and South before a rough following 
of the equator from East to West. 
With a keen awareness of the eco- 
nomic problems, the sociological, 
the political, and the simply human, 
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in the control of mandates, colonies, 
and dominions, the author strings 
shrewd comment upon these, along 
with personal experience, weighty 
interviews, gossip, history, and 
whatever comes to hand, on a twin 
thread of travelogue and journalis- 
tic reporting to produce an overall 
effect of vivid reality. The weak- 
ness in the method results from the 
variety of scene, and the varying 
enthusiasms of the reporter, in at- 
tempting to carry the reader over 
so extensive a field. For Africa, as 
everyone knows who has traveled 
in it, is too kaleidoscopic to yield 
an effect of unity when taken in so 
large a slice. Conversely, a book so 
written has the confusing impact 
which Africa gives at first hand. 
The author picks up a strong 
anti-German attitude in Southwest, 
which is heightened along the way, 
especially in East, through contact- 


ing too exclusively the British resi- 


dents on the eve of war. In South 
Africa he becomes quickly aware, 
as will even the casual traveler, of 
two evident facts, namely the con- 
tinuing animosity and variant 
hopes of the British and the Boers, 
and the inhumane position of the 
native in a white minority civiliza- 
tion built upon the bowed back of 
the black man. Here, though he in- 
terviews at length all the right per- 
sons, he misses the most significant 
fact, that the Afrikaans are on the 
way back to repossession of the 
Union by the sole process of having 
larger families and remaining closer 
to the soil. He has an enthusiasm 
for Tanganyika, but, through an in- 
hibiting fear of fine writing and a 
preoccupation with economics and 
British - German frictions, he fails 
to convey it to the reader, losing the 
Serengeti in a mass of driving de- 
tails; whereas, when he frees his 
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hand for the beauty of Africa in 
Uganda and the Congo, he brings 
the scene excellently to life. The 
hunting details are dull. But, for 
sheer excitement, his gunless expe- 
dition in the Parcs Nationaux with 
the fearless Commandant Hubert is 
a delight. No one, perhaps, has 
ever given so emphatic an account 
of what life under Africa’s blazing 
sun, with numerous blacks as little 
more than slaves, will do to the 
white resident and the colonial 
official. 

The reader can get from these 
pages a realization, as travel in mid- 
Africa will give it, that the cry in 
Europe for “colonies” is in the 
direction of exploitation rather than 
of settlement of excess population. 
The simple fact is that most of 
Africa is not “white man’s coun- 
try”; that much of its space is not 
adapted to the white man’s agri- 
culture, being subject to periodic 
drought (of which the author makes 
too little mention), violent erosion, 
and insect pest; that, if the black 
man is to be lifted to economic and 
social betterment, he will need most 
of his usable soil; that the white, 
who does come to settle, remains to 
exploit. One regrets the author’s 
failure, in his much interviewing of 
white residents, to spend more time 
with the missionaries, who know 
the black man much more intimate- 
ly than do most of the colonials, 
whether officials or others. Had he 
done so, he would realize that the 
keynote of the present-day mission 
in Africa is the aim to preserve, 
rather than to destroy, native tribal 
life, and that the mission school, far 
from being an adjunct to the white 
man’s exploitation, is designed to 
capitalize this very exploitation to 
the black man’s advantage in his 
rise from barbarism. J. W. H. 
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The Realm of Spirit. By George 
Santayana. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 
Santayana, that venerable weaver 

of philosophic dreams, has finished 

his task and produced a cloak for 

Merlin to wear star-gazing. His ear- 

lier volumes of the “Realms of Be- 

ing” series have foreshadowed 
much that this final one develops. 

Many a poetic ambiguity, inter- 

twined with religious and Biblical 

terms, may have left an unwary 
reader of the earlier works hopeful 
that he would at last find a more 
orthodox fiber in the heart of San- 
tayana’s materialistic thought. If 
he were told that the moral teach- 
ing of this book is spiritual union 
with the Good through the sage’s 
life of prayer would he not welcome 
the fulfillment of his hope? But 
wait, wait. Though we may read 


that a philosopher should stand at 


the foot of the Cross to view the 
world such religious expressions are 
adroitly twisted to the use of a de- 
clared atheism. 

In Santayana the only source of 
power in the world is matter, a 
blind, substantial flux. “Universal 
Will” resides in this flux as an “ob- 
servable endeavor in things of any 
sort to develop a specific form and 
to preserve it.” Certain specific 
forms may come in the animal or- 
ganism or “psyche” to a develop- 
ment appropriate for the creation 
of spirit. In creating this cognitive 
epiphenomenon matter knows itself 
for the first time. Will dwells in the 
psyche as a fragment of Universal 
Will but spirit is not similarly a 
portion of any cosmic soul. It is 
individual, springing from the 
psyche and living and dying with it. 
It is not material though derived 
from matter. And it is free—to the 
extent of being empowered to like 
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or dislike what it observes. But it 
is powerless to influence anything, 
even its own psyche. Thus a man’s 
body is responsible for his acts, not 
his spirit. The psyche strives to ob- 
tain what is necessary for the ani- 
mal body and thereby comes in con- 
stant conflict with other manifesta- 
tions of Universal Will. This trou- 
bles the spirit and distracts it from 
its proper function of knowing and 
enjoying essences. Spirit can be lib- 
erated from the “distractions of the 
world, the flesh, and the devil” by 
self-knowledge, and by the recogni- 
tion that there can be no cosmic rea- 
son for preferring the will of its 
psyche to opposing wills that are 
endeavoring to produce incompati- 
ble goods. The pious spirit discerns 
“the direction in which its Good 
lies” that it is “in harmony between 
the (Universal) Will and its (the 
spirit’s) fortunes.” Prayer is es- 
sentially the “free comment .. . of 
the spirit challenging its fate” and 
“spiritual union with the Good” can 
only be in this philosophy “the 
unity of a spirit within itself.” 

If my summary seems unconvinc- 
ing the reader need only open the 
book to find beautifully worded 
substantiating elaborations. He will 
be interested to note a long explana- 
tion of the “legend of Christ.” He 
will discover, too, that, though San- 
tayana’s philosophy “excludes the 
spiritual and moral vitality implied 
in the word God,” the final chapter 
contains an extensive “analogy be- 
tween this ontology and the doc- 
trine of the Trinity.” 

Santayana began as a philosophic 
poet. His style now as always en- 
chants one with a vivid fluidity that 
combines the grace and power of an 
epic. His own philosophy or any 
other he admittedly regards not as 
truth but as a poetic excursion into 
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the land of what might be. However 
he does claim for his views that 
they are a prolongation and devel- 
opment of common sense. But I 
wonder if his common sense did not 
initially take the wrong road when 
in “Scepticism and Animal Faith,” 
it assigned faith not to the spirit but 
to the body. He seemed for a time 
to be finding the right turn back for 
his thought struck a tremendous 
stride in the Realm of Essence as it 
accompanied Plato, Plotinus, and 
Spinoza. But skirting any warning 
posts set up by canonized philoso- 
phers it was fascinated by the In- 
dian mirages of Brahma, Karma, 
and Nirvana and now leaves the 
common man, having been robbed 
en route both of God and of his im- 
mortal soul, feeling still lost and 
rather desolate. M. M. D. 


The Official Catholic Directory Anno 
Domini 1941. Edited by Louis 
Kenedy. New York: P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons. $4.00-$6.00. 

Once again we welcome with grat- 
itude the yearly issue of the Official 
Catholic Directory with its bird’s- 
eye view of the Church and her 
myriad activities in the United 
States and its possessions, together 
with data for Canada and the Brit- 
ish Isles. There are all the old ex- 
cellencies together with several new 
editorial features this year, chief 
among which is the “Hints and 
Helps” section, a detailed guide to 
the correct and most fruitful use of 
the sometimes bewildering wealth 
of data contained in the Directory’s 
thousand and more pages. This is 
prefaced by a gracious note from 
the publisher, impressing us once 
more with the courteous spirit of 
co-operation which distinguishes P. 
J. Kenedy & Sons. Other new fea- 
tures are the comparative figures 


on the number of clergy and reli- 
gious in the country, made clear by 
a special diagram; the correct ¢€c- 
clesiastical forms of address in the 
United States and the completely 
revised and re-edited List of Places 
having Catholic institutions. The 
Alphabetical Cross Index, added 
last year, has been enlarged, as has 
the cross index to Religious Orders 
and the Classified Buyers Guide and 
Index. 

The Catholic population now 
numbers 22,293,101, an increase of 
889,965 since last year, a gratifying 
picture until one remembers the un- 
recorded but undeniable leakage. As 
was to be expected, the Military Or- 
dinariate has expanded to three 
times its normal size; there is an 
unusual increase in the number of 
priests; parishes and missions have 
grown in number as have Catholic 
students and schools. Another grat- 
ifying picture, until we ask our- 
selves why, with 2,510,848 young 
people in Catholic educational insti- 
tutions, we have not more leader- 
ship in the secular world? That 
however is not the fault of either of 
the Kenedy brothers, to whom all 
honor for their perseverance in this 
difficult service to the Church, a 
service as truly Catholic Action as 
any done under that aegis. 


Pageant of England 1840-1940. By 
Arthur Bryant. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. $3.50. 

Blood, Sweat and Tears. By the 
Right Hon. Winston S. Churchill, 
C.H., M.P. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $3.00. 

Both these books are of vast in- 
terest and of more than temporary 
value. They would engage the in- 
telligent reader’s attention at any 
time; at present they have a pecu- 
liar and powerful appeal, for they 





contribute to an understanding of 
the circumstances which have 
placed England in her present trag- 
ic position. Both writers are blunt 
outspoken men; both engage in dev- 
astating criticism of the faults they 
see in the country they love, as is 
the habit of Englishmen, whereas 
with regard to other faults they are 
short-sighted and — naturally — say 
nothing. 

The first volume describes the 
eventful, brilliant, adventurous 
years intervening between the sec- 
ond quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and the second quarter of the 
twentieth. No one could wish for a 
franker indictment of the brutality 
and misery that prevailed in Eng- 
land and Ireland at the beginning 
of this period. Nor could anyone 
speak more pointedly of the blun- 
dering blindness which character- 
ized British policy after the first 
World War. The author describes 
the spirit in which the British peo- 
ple entered the present war, “Even 
as they did so they knew instinctive- 
ly that they were in some peril of 
fighting not only to destroy evil 
things, but to preserve them... 
they did not want to destroy a false 
totalitarianism merely in order to 
make the world safe a second time 
for the system that past, however 
unfairly, under the name of ‘Cham- 
berlainism.’” 


Parts of the second volume have 
already been registered in English 
literature. It has been edited by Mr. 
Churchill’s son, on the policy pur- 
sued in the previous volume, While 
England Slept, of altering not even 
a phrase “on the ground of political 
expediency.” Helpful notes intro- 
duce each speech with an outline of 
the historical events in the midst of 
which it was delivered. By common 
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consent the author may be regarded 
as a typical representative of his 
nation; and, curiously enough, the 
first speech in this collection, on the 
Eire Bill (House of Commons, May 
5, 1938) reveals his characteristic 
qualities. He is keen, bold, deter- 
mined, foresighted; but it never oc- 
curs to him to consider the question 
of moral right, when discussing the 
decision of the United Kingdom to 
forego power and authority over the 
ports of Eire. Reading, one recalls 
the lines of The White Cliffs, 


“They have their points—they’re 
honest and brave, 

Loyal and sure—as sure as the 
grave; 

They make other nations seem pale 
and flighty, 

But they do think England is God 
almighty, 

And you must remind them now 
and then 

That other countries breed other 
men.” J. McS. 


Social Doctrine in Action. A Personal 
History. By John A. Ryan. New 
York: Harper & Bros. $3.00. 
Breathes there the man, with soul 

so dead that he will rate Msgr. 

Ryan’s new volume as less than 

compelling? Not if the man pos- 

sesses ordinary knowledge and a 

proper concern for the recent history 

and future prospects of this coun- 
try. Here is a keen-eyed observer, 
close to the heart of movements, po- 

litical and ecclesiastical, for half a 

century, and on intimate terms with 

outstanding personalities, prelates, 
statesmen, scholcrs, jurists, reform- 
ers. Keep in mind that he developed 
his interest in American political 
life as far back as the ’80s; that he 
narrates personal reminiscences of 
Gibbons, Ireland, Spalding, Hill- 
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quit, Frankfurter, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt; that he has been in- 
volved in such major battles as 
those over the minimum wage law, 
the child labor amendment, birth 
control, anti-Catholic and anti-Sem- 
itic intolerance, pacifism, prohibi- 
tion, social reconstruction, the Su- 
preme Court controversy, the New 
Deal. Why, a man with experience 
half as rich might consider himself 
well entitled to publish several vol- 
umes of memoirs. 

Msgr. Ryan begins in autobio- 
graphical vein with the information 
that his parents—both from Tip- 
perary—settled in Minnesota where 
he was born in 1869; but, as he pro- 
ceeds, he presents only that aspect 
of his life which reflects his social 
and economic beliefs and activities. 
Even with this limitation, he can 
give no more than a cursory account 
of matters as numerous and as 
weighty as those with which he has 
been personally concerned. It will 
be of particular interest to our read- 
ers to learn that Msgr. Ryan’s first 
magazine article appeared in the 
pages of THE CATHOLIC Wortp in 
November, 1900; and that a quarter 
century later an article in THE 
CaTHOLIC Worxip dealing with the 
Child Labor Amendment involved 
him in a bitter conflict. During that 
conflict the pressure brought to bear 
upon his ecclesiastical superiors to 
silence him, evoked from Archbish- 
op Curley the statement: “If Dr. 
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Ryan does not agree with me, he is 
at perfect liberty to disagree.” 

In a sense the present volume is 
largely an apologia, providing an- 
swers to attacks made upon the au- 
thor from many quarters. Neces- 
sarily he does not elaborate the 
episodes with which he deals; but 
he does employ a forthright style 
and uses plain, intelligible words. 
It was wise of him to tell his own 
story, for it records, in the chief 
actor’s own words, many a situa- 
tion in which personal testimony is 
immeasurably more satisfying than 
hearsay accounts. 

If Msgr. Ryan has borne the 
brunt of many an assault, it is also 
—consolingly—true that he_ has 
been the recipient of many honors; 
and by naming him Monsignor the 
Holy See seems to have given an 
official answer to what has been 
said against him, and to have pre- 
sented his career as an object les- 
son to seminarians and young 
priests. Let them start out—as 
Msgr. Ryan started out in the year 
1894—and let them persevere for a 
lifetime—in the attempt to make 
Leo XIII.’s_ social teachings the 
standard of American life; and the 
result will in all probability be not 
unlike a realization of the Holy 
Father’s dream. Incidentally before 
laying aside the volume let every 
reader observe one notable omis- 
sion—the author has left out all un- 
kindness. J. Mcs. 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS 


After Holy Communion, by Rev. 
James Brodrick, S.J.; Three Mes- 
sages of Gladness, by Albert Ailinger, 
S.J.; The Holiness of Married Life, 
by Most Rev. William Godfrey, D.D., 
Ph.D.; Please Show Me the Way, 
Montrez-moi le Chemin, Wyst My 


den Weg, Introduction by Geoffrey 
Bliss, S.J.; The Holy Rosary; Who 
Is God?, by Msgr. P. E. Hallett; 
Mass Is a Sacrifice, by Rev. H. E. 
Calnan, D.D.; The Pope and the War, 
by Denis Gwynn; Can I Change My 
Religion?, by Rev. G. J. MacGilli- 
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vray, M.A.; Lavender and Candles, 
by the author of “The Stable Gate”; 
A Secret Service Agent and Other 
Stories, by Rev. B. Basset, S.J.; Pic- 
ture Puzzles, by Mrs. Blundell of 
Crosby; Lady Margaret’s Namesake, 
by Margaret Laycock; A Little Book 
of God’s Love (London: The Catho- 
lic Truth Society. 5 cents each). 

Marriage, by Martin J. Scott, S.J. 
(15 cents); The Catholic Labor 
School, by Rev. William J. Smith, 
S.J.; Catholic Child Guidance, by 
Rev. Daniel M. Dougherty; Sex— 
Sacred and Sinful, by Rev. Gerald 
C. Treacy, S.J.; Religion in the 
Home for the Pre-School Child and 
Religion in the Home for Elementary 
School Children, by Katherine Del- 
monico Byles (10 cents each), for- 
merly issued in leaflet form and by 
far the best thing published in its 
field (New York: The Paulist Press. 
5 cents each). 

A Life of Our Lord for Children, 
by D. M. Anderson (15 cents); 
Gloomy Lent, by Thomas F. Gavin, 
S.J.; The Divine Law on Family 
Life, by the Most Rev. Amleto Gio- 
vanni Cicognani, D.D.; The Road to 
Peace, by the Most Rev. Francis J. 
Spellman, D.D.; Boy Meets Girl, the 
Christian Way, by Rev. Frank E. 
Gartland, C.S.C.; The Story of the 
Bible, by Rev. Joseph H. Finegan, 
C.S.P.; Prayers for the Family, com- 
piled by Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, 
O.S.B.; The Rise of Capitalism, by 
Rev. Thomas A. Meehan (Hunting- 
ton, Ind.: Our Sunday Visitor 
Press. 5 cents each). 

Have You a God? What Is He 
Like?, Prove There’s a Soul! That 
Will Live Forever, They Said He 
Blasphemed—He Said He Was the 
Son of God—What Say You of Jesus 
Christ?; and Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
John, Were They Fooled ?—Did They 
Lie?, by Martin J. Scott, S.J. (New 
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York: The America Press. 5 cents 
each). 

A Trappist Asks Are You...?; A 
Trappist asks Catholic College Grad- 
uates: “What’s Wrong?”; A Trap- 
pist Exclaims: Life is a Divine Ro- 
mance!; A Trappist Cries say “Fiat” 
and Remake Your World!; A Trap- 
pist Tells of the God-Man’s Double. 
We recommend these pamphlets, 
the first we have received from this 
press, as the fruit of practical expe- 
rience subjected to the clearsighted 
appraisal of men of prayer (Trap- 
pist P.O., Kentucky: The Abbey of 
Our Lady of Gethsemani. 10 cents 
each). 

What It Means to be a Tertiary, 
by Conall O’Leary, O.F.M.; Com- 
pensation, and The Plain Truth, a 
Pocket Résumé of Catholic Belief, 
by Isidore O’Brien, O.F.M.; Happi- 
ness! But Where?, by Rev. John A. 
O’Brien, Ph.D., LL.D. (Paterson, 
N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press. 5 
cents each). 

Shall I Become a Franciscan Nun?, 
by Sister Mary Claire, S.S.F. (Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.: Sisters of St. Francis). 
The Secret of Mary, by Blessed 
Louis-Marie Grignion de Montfort 
(Bay Shore, N. Y.: The Montfort 
Fathers. 10 cents). Catholic Ex- 
tremism, by Paul Hanly Furfey, 
fourth printing (Silver Spring, Md.: 
The Preservation Press. 10 cents). 
My First Communion, by Most Rev. 
Louis LaRavoire Morrow, D.D. 
(New York: The Edward O’Toole 
Co.). What! Me, a Saint?, by John 
P. Delaney, S.J. (New York: Insti- 
tute of Social Order). 

Religious Correspondence Course, 
by Aloysius J. Heeg, S.J. Father 
Heeg’s successful Jesus and / in 
leaflet form and particularly adapt- 
ed for classroom work. There are 
seventeen well planned lessons to 
learn, pictures to color and answers 
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to write, an Important Message to 
Parents and Directions for Adults 
(St. Louis: The Queen’s Work. 50 
cents a set). Progressive Aids to 
Catholic Education. Vol. VIII. (Bald- 
win, N. Y.: 30 cents). 

The Socialistic Trend. As affect- 
ing the Co-operative Movement, by 
James Peter Warbasse (New York: 
The Co-operative League of the 
U. S. A. 15 cents). Showdown in 
the Orient and Shadow Over Asia, 
by T. A. Bisson; America’s Choice 
Today, by William T. Stone (New 
York: Foreign Policy Association. 
25 cents each). Business Wants 
Beginners, by Esther Eberstadt 


Brooke (New York: Noble & Noble. 
15 cents). 
International Conciliation, Febru- 
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ary, 1941: “Address of President 
Roosevelt,” December 29, 1940. 
“President Roosevelt’s Message to 
Congress,” January 6, 1941, 
“Prime Minister Churchill’s Ad- 
dress to the Italian People,” Decem- 
ber 23, 1940 and “Economic Rela- 
tions between the Americas,” by 
Mordecai Ezekiel; March, 1941: 
“Inaugural Address of President 
Roosevelt,” January 20, 1941, and 
addresses by Winston Churchill and 
Nicholas Murray Butler; April, 
1941: “Commission to Study the 
Organization of Peace, Preliminary 
Report and Monographs,” “Text of 
H.R. 1776, an Act to Promote the 
Defense of the United States” (New 
York: Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace. 5 cents each). 
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